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THE DISSOLUTION, 


RUMOUR was spread and gained some credence in 
A the middle of the week, that the Dissolution was to be 

ned, and that Parliament was not to hold a Session 
igfore Christmas. As no authority was given, and no one 
ypeared to know what was the origin of the report, it died 
qway a8 SOON AS a positive contradiction to it was published 
inthe Ministerial papers. The curious thing is that it was 
viously thought possible by many persons, not blind parti- 
sas, and not animated by any strong feelings against the 
Ministry, that one of the most solemn pledges that a Ministry 
wuld have given should have been so easily set aside. The 
declaration of the Ministry was as precise and positive as 
words could make it. The elections were to be held at a 
time which would permit a sitting before Christmas. Mr. 
Gammorne Harpy said this could be done, and should be 


‘done. He pointed out how it might be done, and he devised, 


and induced the House of Commons to adopt, an elaborate 
machinery by which this aim might be satisfactorily attained. 
He represented himself as suffering bitterly under the degra- 
dation and humiliation to which he was every night exposed. 
ltwas intolerable, or very nearly intolerable, to him as a man 
of character and honour. Still he thought he could just bear 
provided that all uncertainty was terminated before 
thissnaa, As to holding office, or clutching at it with a 
dying grasp, he entreated his hearers to believe, and his 
hearers did believe, that such a reproach could never be 
levelled truly at him. He longed to be out of office unless he 
wuld hold office with the support of a majority in the House 
of Commons. But an election must be held to decide which 
side had really a majority, and he longed with eager impatience, 
ad counted every hour until the result could become known 
tohim. Mr, Garnorne Harpy is, we believe, a thoroughly 
honest man. What he said, he meant; what he said then he 
means now. His honour is staked on the elections being held 
ata period sufficiently early to permit Parliament to hold a 
Sesion before Christmas. We do not for one moment believe 
that he is capable of playing a low disgraceful little trick, 
ad inventing a plea for putting off the election so as to have 
two months more of office. Nothing that office could give him 
would ever compensate him for the loss of honour he would thus 
endure. But Mr. Harpy, though a very honourable man, has 
lthimself be dragged through the dirt once, and he must pay 
the penalty. He has been among those who were educated ; 
avery dificult person, Mr. Disrakxi found him, to educate, but 
ailla man who would just stand the process. There was no 
absolute certainty in the public mind that Mr. Harpy might not 
wmehow or other be brought, however reluctantly, to agree to 
bstpone the Dissolution. It seemed very unlikely, but then 
twas not so much more unlikely than that he would stand 
the wonderful things which he did in point of fact stand while 
the great Reform Bill conjuring was going on. The feelings 
which this report was received showed in a most curious 
wy the mode in which the Ministry is regarded. No one for 
@ instant disbelieved that Mr. DisraELi would put off the 
sétions, and scarcely any one thought of blaming him for 
. He amuses and dazzles the public, who are tickled 
by his odd success, and console themselves by thinking 
ean only last for a short time. Another “dodge” is 
ed for from him as a matter of course; and if he 
‘at find out a way of getting another month of power, he 
nothing in public opinion by taking it. The minor 
— of the Cabinet are expected to follow him like sheep. 
gna he does, whether the elections are this month or 
Sr month or six months hence, no one expects Sir 
Nortucore or Sir Jonn PakineTon to have any 
Yi the matter, and the “ dodge” that would do for their 


leader would do perfectly well for them. Lord Srantey has long 
managed to satisfy himself that his only duty is to look after 
the Foreign Office, and it would be generally considered to be 
quite out of his line to see whether the Ministry has kept 
faith about the elections. But Mr. Gatnorne Harpy is in a 
very different position. He has never lost his independence. 
He very nearly kicked at the policy of his leader with regard 
to the Reform Bill. He kicked fairly out at the policy of his 
leader with regard to the Irish Church. That Mr. GaTHorne 
Harpy should allow himself to be hoodwinked or bullied into 
sanctioning a disreputable dodge for retaining office seemed 
exceedingly improbable. Unfortunately, the memories of 1867 
prevented it from seeming totally impossible. 


It is understood that the Dissolution will take place on the 


11th of next month, and this will permit the new Parliament 
to enter on the discussion of business by about the 15th of 
December. This ought to give ample time to settle the 
fate of the Ministry before Christmas, if the elections have 
made it perfectly certain which way the decision of the nation 
really is. If parties are very nearly balanced, and if it is 
doubtful which will have a majority in a critical division, 
there might be very good reason for letting things go on 
over Christmas; for even if a Liberal Government came 
into office, it would not have strength enough to carry a 
great measure with regard to the Irish Church. It could 
serve no good purpose to any one to turn out the present 
Ministry too suddenly, and the Ministry is not in any 
way bound to go out of office simply because it has not a 
majority in the House of Commons. What it is bound 
to do is to afford the Opposition an opportunity before 
Christmas of challenging a decisive vote on the Irish Church. 
If the Opposition shrinks from this because it has not got an 
effective reliable majority, the Ministry may remain in office 
with perfect honour, and, we should think, with advantage to 
the country. But although it is right not to count on a large 
Liberal majority as an absolute certainty, and to consider what 
would happen if the Conservatives had the remarkable success 
on which they profess to reckon, still it is not worth while to 
waste time on what is grossly improbable. It is not easy to 
imagine how there can be anything but a large Liberal 
majority. Nearly half the seats in the three kingdoms are 
uncontested, except by members of the same party, and these 
uncontested seats give the Liberals a majority of over ninety. 
The Conservatives, therefore, must expect to win three out of 
four of all the contested seats, in order to be on a bare 
equality with the Liberals. Who can believe for a moment 
that they will do anything of the sort? If the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberals are equally successful in their struggle 
for the contested seats, the Liberals will still have a majority 
of ninety overthem. Whether they will have such a majority 
it would be ridiculous, and totally unnecessary, to guess. 
But for the moment we may assume that they will havea 
majority which, whatever may be its figure, will be incon- 
testable. The object of having the elections at a particular 
time in November, a time carefully marked out by the Home 
Secretary, is that this incontestable Liberal majority, if it 
exists, shall have an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion 
before Christmas on the great question which divides the two 
thee seems to be some little chance lest, in the hurry and 
excitement of an election, the true position of affairs should 
be forgotten. The Ministry were beaten by two very large 
majorities on the question of the Irish Church—a question, as 
they freely owned, of primary importance, and going to the 
very root of the policy of any Government that might be in 
office. On their second defeat they came forward, and said 
that they should have considered themselves bound at once 
to resign bad it not been that they honestly believed the real 
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opinion of the country was with them, and that therefore they 
would take the sense of the constituencies on the point. The 
elections, they declared, should be held at the very earliest 
moment. If the present House chose to pass a vote of 
Want of confidence, then the elections should be held at 
once, with the then existing constituencies; if the House 
preferred to wait, which the Government thought better and 
more satisiactory to all parties, then the elections should be 
held at the very earlicst moment that the necessary delays for 
registration would permit. Mr. Garnorne Harpy further 
undertook to say that the elections could be and should be got 
over in time enough for Parliament to meet before Christmas; 
and the object of this meeting before Christmas was one, and 
one only. It was that if the new House of Commons sup- 
ported Mr. Giapstone, as the existing House supported him, 
in his attack on the Irish Church, then there should be a 
change of Government soon enough to permit a Liberal 
Cabinet to bring in its Bill for dealing with the Irish Church 
at the beginning of the Session after Christmas. The Ministry 
in effect said to the House of Commons—We honestly believe, 
from information we possess, that the constituencies will sup- 
port us in defending the Irish Church ; but if we are wrong, 
if our honest belief is mistaken, if our secret information is 
a mere delusion, we shall do no harm, as a decisive vote in a 
short Session before Christmas will free us from the reproach 
of having wasted a year, and made it impossible to deal with 
the Irish Church until 1870. This is the very issue that is 
now to be tested. Was the honest belief of the Ministry 
well founded ? Was their secret information worth a rush ? 
Whether they had any honest belief or any secret information 
at all isa problem that no one can solve except by guess- 
ing. But in the course of next month it will be perfectly 
well known whether Mr. Disrartt was right or not in 
saying that the country in its heart approves of his Irish 
policy. It will be the business of the new House io record 
the decision of the country before Christmas, if that decision is 
placed beyond doubt by the elections. It will be the business 
of the Government to place themselves at once in that posi- 
tion in which, as they owned, they would have been bound to 
place themselves immediately after their second defeat last 
Session, had they known that the opinions of the country and 
of the House of Commons were identical. That is, they 
would be bound at once to resign, and let a Cabinet opposed 
to the Irish Church be formed at once. Mr. Rorpvuck said 
lately at Sheffield that, although he was in favour of disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church, he would not vote against the 
present Government on a question of want of confidence. But 
this is not the issue which the elections are held to decide, They 
are held in order to determine whether the nation has reversed 
the vote of the House of Commons last Session. ‘There can be 
no difficulty in raising the question directly Parliament pro- 
ceeds to business. It will be wholly irrelevant to go into dis- 
quisitions either in praise or disparagement of the general 
conduct of the Ministry. The Ministry will naturally say 
something in the Quren’s Speech about Ireland and the Irish 
Church. Perhaps it may say very little, but it must say some- 
thing. To the portion of the Address re-echoing and applaud- 
ing this passage an amendment, it may be expected, will be 
moved. It is to be hoped that it will be shaped so as to 
provoke as little bitterness and discussion as possible. The 
division is the only essential thing. The last House of Com- 
mons pronounced its decision ; will the new House abide by this 
decision, or reverse it? ‘This is a very plain and simple ques- 
tion, and may be answered without any long debates, or any 
bursts of self-praise or invective ; and directly it is answered, 
Mr. GLApDsToNE ought to be enabled, if the decision is in his 
favour, to proceed to discharge the pleasing duty of forming 
a Cabinet with twice as many persons entitled to sit in it as 
there are seats at his disposal. 


AMERICA, 


O* Wednesday next the American Republicans will for- 
mally complete the victory which is already practically 
secure, and the Democrats themselves will feel relief in the 
termination of a struggle which has for some time past been 
visibly hopeless. Although the new President will not be 
actually elected for four months, Mr, Jounson will have little 
motive for provoking any further conflict with a hostile 
majority. Either from regard to propriety, or feeling resent- 
ment against a party which had neglected his pretensions, the 
Presipent has taken no active part in the recent contest. He 
has indeed intimated his opinion that all the Southern States 
were equally entitled to vote at the election, but, as Congress 


electors, Mr. Jounson will have no opportunity of vindicat 
the alleged rights of Virginia, of Mississippi, and of Texas 
His successor will be able to deal more advantageously Wit 
the question of reconstruction. There is every reason to tryg 
General Grant's moderation and prudence, and he will b 
supported in the forty-first Congress by a large, tho 
perhaps diminished, majority. Mr. Seymour, notwithstagg, 
ing his personal qualifications for high office, would have 
been, like Mr. Jounson, constantly baiiled by an unfriend)y 
Legislature, and the violence of some of his political aljg 
would have perpetuated the unpopularity which has & 
prived the Democratic party of all hope of success, If a 
American GLapstonE takes pleasure in recapitulating th 
blunders of his defeated opponents, he will have an 
task in recounting the causes of the Republican triumph 
in Pennsylvania, in Indiana, and in Ohio. A Year agy 
the Democrats were increasing their strength in all th 
Northern States; and the rash experiment of the impeach. 
ment, with its flagitious conduct and its ultimate {ai} 
involved the dominant party in dangerous discredit, Whe 
the Democratic Convention met at New York, it was 

still possible to win over the floating mass of undecided y 

if not to detach the moderate Republican section from the 
great body of the party. The nomination of Mr, Sern 
might probably have been tolerated, although he had bee g 
lukewarm supporter of the war; but the election of Genel 
Biair as Vice-President immediately after the publication of 
his intemperate and factious letter proved that the Democrats 
like their rivals, had fallen under the control of the extreng 
agitators of the party. Thoze who disapproved most justly of 
the reconstruction legislation of Congress were alarmed andimi- 
tated by General Buair’s demand that the incoming President 
should declare the invalidity of the laws. When Mr. Wan 
Hampron’s specches showed that the Secessionists exercisedintu- 
ence in the Convention, the gorge of the Northern people, to we 
the strong language of a Democratic speaker, rose at the auda- 
city of the South. The outrages in various Southern State 
which have since been reported, probably with much exagge- 
ration, have still more closely reunited the majority which bad 
at one time seemed to be dissolving. The Republicans would 
probably have been able to elect any candidate whom they 
might have selected, and they were fortunate in having bea 
compelled, at a time when their fortunes were ebbing, to as 
ciate their cause with the great popularity of General Gram. 
The majorities in the election of next week will be probably 
larger than in the State contests which have lately te 
minated. 


There is no likelihood that any large State, with the excep- 
tion of New York, will vote for the Democratic nominees; 
and it is well that no legal doubt should attach to the regu- 
larity of the election. ‘Lhe exclusion of three States irom al 
share in the choice of a President might have raised formide- 
ble doubts if their votes had been material to the result; 
but Granr and Courax will be elected by a majority 0 
two-thirds, or perhaps three-fourths, of the whole numbe 
of votes. It is true that the popular vote would be lés 
unequally divided if the entire population of the Union voted 
as a single constituency; but in this instance the more Cdl 
plicated mode of election by States represents the general 
opinion. It is only in some of the great cities and in two & 
three border States that the Democrats retain their forme 
superiority. ‘The Irish immigrants in New York and Phil» 
delphia still adhere to the party which has always cultivated 
their favour; and it is natural that Kentucky and Maryland 
should cherish their ancient sympathies. The confidence dl 
the Republicans and the despondency of the Democrats bas 
during the contest, received a curious illustration in the par 
tial discontinuance of the avidity with which both parte 
had previously cultivated the favour of the Fenians. A 
more remarkable change of financial opinion has r 
from the certainty that Grant would be elected. When the 
issue appeared to be doubtful, several of the Republica 
leaders plagiarized the Democratic device of repudiation; 
and a large majority of the House of Representatives, short 
before the recess, thought it prudent for party purpo® 
to pass, at the instigation of Mr. Butter, a resolution fa 
the barefaced robbery of the public creditor. Since * 
has appeared that the Democratic cause was hopeless, 
winning party has generally resumed its professions of 
faith, and Mr. Monroy, one of the chief Republican # 
vocates of repudiation, has lately delivered a spec 
favour of payment in full. Mr, Burter himself kept silet 
on the subject while he was soliciting a nomination ‘| 
Congress in one of the districts of Massachusetts. Althoug 


has exclusive cognizance of the votes of the Presidential 


the local Convention has supported his claims, some of the 
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more scrupulous voters have proposed to elect Mr. Dana in 
mrence. ‘The contest is regarded with peculiar interest as 
eof the first attempts in the United States to treat moral 
and political obliquities as disqualifications for office. Mr. 
Dana, in ability, attainments, and character, is a worthy | 
ntative of a New England constituency. Mr. Burier , 
yas regarded as one of the least respectable practitioners at | 
the Bar of New York before he attained more general | 
notoriety in the army and in the Republican majority of | 
Congress. 
The decisive answer which has been returned to the 
dullenge of General Buarr and of Mr, Wave Hampton will 
uce a Wholesome effect in the South. The Legislature of | 
Georgia will probably deem it expedient to reconsider the | 
exclusion from its body of coloured members, and the white 
citizens of the State will hesitate to repeat the outrage 
trated at Camilla. It is still true that negro predominance | 
isan injustice and an absurdity; but a State majority which | 
could expel coloured members might have outvoted them ; 
ad the superiority in numbers, in vigour, or in discipline 
mich enables white men to disperse negro meetings affords 
aficient security against oppression on the part of the 
weaker race. One of the wisest and boldest of recent political 
hes has been addressed by Mr. Joun Quincy Apams, 
Democratic candidate for the office of Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to a Sout! Carolina Association which had requested 
his presence and advice ; and it may be hoped that the counsels 
fan adviser from whom wholly different utterances were 
ted will be received with. the attention which they 
deserve. Mr. Apams scarcely attempted to conceal his con- 
tiction that the Republicans would elect the President, and 
he assured the people of South Carolina of his belief that 
General GRANT was disposed to be just and generous to the 
South, With that proneness to logical deductions which is 
characteristic of American politicians, Mr. Apams reminded his 
hearers that, although according to the Northern theory the 
Confederate States had never been out of the Union, they 
were, on the other hand, on their own showing, first an inde- 
pendent Power, and then a conquered enemy. It follows that, 
while Congress is inconsistent in denying them the benefits of 
the Constitution, they have, according to their own principles, 
no ground of complaint against a rigorous application of the 
laws of war. An ingenious or even paradoxical antithesis is 
more persuasive in America than in Europe, because the 
habitual interpretation of a written Constitution has given a 
legal shape to all political reasoning ; but Mr. Apams enforced 
his demonstration of the estoppel which barred the South 
from pleading its constitutional rights by the still more con- 
clusive argument that it was at the mercy of the conquering 
party. Asa Democrat he censured the error of the former 
Congress in neglecting to restore the Union on the close of the 
war, and he sympathized with the honourable feeling which 
had prevented the Confederate Staies from assenting to the 
disfranchisement of their best and most trusted citizens. 
Nevertheless he told the people of South Carolina that their 
oly course was to submit and to wait. If Mr. Apams had 
been addressing a meeting of Northern Republicans he would 
probably have contended that, in imposing harsh terms on the 
South, they were indefinitely postponing any genuine and per- 
imanent reconstruction. In South Carolina it was more neces- 


‘ary to urge the expediency of prudence and delay, and the 
impossibility of resisting superior force. If the Southern 
States once satisfy moderate politicians in the North that no 

er resistance is to be apprehended, there will probably be 


4 reaction of feeling in their favour. The great body of 
Republicans take the part of the negroes, not because they 
regard them as equals, or even as allies, but because they 
‘onsider themselves bound to protect clients and dependents 
fom oppression. Sooner or later their sympathies will be 
diverted to their own race, and the freedmen will perhaps 
We reason to regret their own temporary predominance. 
Although it is impossible to foresee any satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty, a judicious President, and a Congress not 
thtagonistic to the Executive, will have a better chance of 
"storing the Union than Mr. Jounson and the managers of 
the impeachment. 


THE EMPEROR'S MAP. 
F the French Emreror, by colouring Austria a pale green 
00 paper and Bavaria a delicate mauve, is able to convince 
If for half an hour that the battle of Sadowa has had no 


materi; 
material bearing on the balance of power in Europe, no one | 


from the construction of a map. The air with which he pro- 
duces it is in some degree that of an Imperial Marx Tapuey, 
whose business it is to be jolly under difficulties; but provided 


_he really means to say that the more he looks at his present 


French frontier the more he likes it, the, news is joyful news 
indeed. We have had during the Emprror’s reign so many 
projects of ambition, so many architectural schemes for re- 
building the European house, so much laying out and survey- 
ing and designing, that to come at last to a quiet, pious, 
unpretending map, which leaves the world as it is, and incul- 
cates the great lesson that everything is for the best, is indeed 
a change. It seems as if our old friend “ Rest and be thankful ” 
had suddenly made his appearance on the other side of the 
water. RasseLas a last is on the throne. The gay flaunting 
vigour of revolutionary manhood is gone, the mild wisdom of 
a Ciceronian age has supervened, and Napoteon III., with his 
new map, his Life of Casar, and his domestic chaplain, is able 
to survey mankind in a spirit of serene resignation. Great 
spiritual efforts of this kind are not made at once. They take 
time, if they take nothing else; and no doubt it is singular 
that Napotron III. should have been two years and some 
months in arriving at what we may call his map of resiguation, 
and should finally publish it just a month after the Spanish 
Revolution had deprived him of his final and most interesting 
ally. The discovery of the fact that France has all she wants 
might have been made sooner; and if it requires a picture 
painted in all the colours of the rainbow to explain to Paris 
how content Frenchmen ought to be, Paris will perhaps be of 
opinion that the elaborate argumentation in favour of cheeri- 
ness smells too much of the lamp of a student of geography, 
and is not sufficiently based on common sense. 


The want of common sense is indeed a characteristic of all 
of these Imperial maps. The Emperror’s reconstructions of 
Europe and America are invariably redolent all over of mid- 
night oil. He is for ever imagining that he can alter the 
universe by recolouring an atlas, and that Provipence has 
intended the world to group itself so as to satisfy the sym- 
metry of a Frenchman’s eye. All French politicians have the 
tendency implanted in them by nature and education; from 
M. pe Girarpin downwards, they live in the illusion that _ 
what Napo.ron I. and his armies did by sheer fighting can 
be repeated by journalists and thinkers in a salon; and the 
French Emperor, who dreams more than the rest, naturally 
spends more time than the rest in the world of imaginary 
achievements. His present map of resignation is just as little 
based on fact and sound knowledge as his former maps of 
ambition and adventure. Itis ridiculous to assume, for purposes 
of argument, that South and North Germany are destined to 
continue separate nations. It is ridiculous to tell Frenchmen 
that, “though Prussia is materially increased, the European 
“ balance of power is not in reality destroyed to the detriment 
“ of France.” In the highest sense of the words the statement 
may be true, for it is not really to the detriment of France 
that she should lose her troublesome and expensive position of 
Continental supremacy; but in the French sense of the words 
the assertion is not only erroneous, but laughable. Eight years 
ago we pointed out that the inevitable result of the Imperial 
policy would be to reconstruct the balance of European power 
in a manner fatal to French preponderance in Europe; and 
can any sane person fail to see that what makes Sadowa a 
battle equal in significance to Waterloo is that, while the 
Treaties of 1815 have been torn, the new strength and soli- 
dity of North Germany constitute a European guarantee 
more valuable than any Treaty of Vienna? ‘The less the 
Continent is broken up in hopeless divisions, the less domi- 
nant French influence becomes, and the unity of Italy and 
Germany are chiefly valuable because they imply a real 
adjustment of the equilibrium of Western Europe. The 
French Emperor, however, appears to believe that he has 
only to reason ingeniously about it to be able to place the 
matter in a different light. Austria, he argues, has ceased 
to be Germany, and Germany therefore is not so great, 
The answer is that, for political purposes, “ half’—in the 
language of the Greek poet—is often “ more than the whole.” 
To ordinary reasoning powers the very fact that Austria has 
withdrawn from the German body is the surest proof that 
the German edifice, no longer divided against itself, has ac- 
quired double stability and power. “ Before the recent events 
“ Prussia and Austria united were the rulers of Germany, and 
“ they could oppose us with 80,000,000 men, bound together 
“ by treaties and a formidable military organization.” As 
Prussia and Austria were not practically united, and never 
would have been, except perhaps in the event of a wanton raid 


will grudge him the fleeting amusement he may have derived by France upon the Rhine, the sombre colouring in which the 
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past is contrasted with the sunnier present fails to impress 
the feeblest mind. Impotent for purposes of offence, except 
against a neighbour such as Denmark, the laughing-stock of 
all except the most antiquated diplomacy, dangerous only to 
its own internal liberties, useful only for purposes of a student’s 
drinking-songs, the name of Germany, under the Confederation, 
was neither a restraint on the ideas nor on the enterprises of 
the French nation. Europe appeared condemned to have its 
great democratic future, alike in politics, social economy, 
and religion, moulded in the veriest French Imperial groove; 
while a nation as great as France, both in intellect and in 
industrial resources, lay fettered at the feet of some dozen 
petty princes, with their archaic imposture of dreary Court 
circles, and deadly etiquette. The face of Europe has been 
changed, because Austria, both in Italy and*Germany, has been 
driven within her natural frontiers, and because her outlying 
garrisons and outposts—the little German and Italian princes 
—have had to disappear. But though the result is due 
partly to the policy, partly to the inadvertence of France, 
France herself cannot be said to profit in glory or political 
power by the event. It is idle to say that she does; and if the 
French Emperor had not perhaps mystified himself over his 
map, he would deserve the contempt of Frenchmen for trying 
to mystify his subjects. ‘“ France with her unity and her 
“ 40,000,000 inhabitants, including Algeria, has nothing to 
“ fear from any one.” The philosopher who counts Algeria 
as an element of military strength must be a sanguine 
reasoner. As a military training-school, equal in severity to 
that in which Roman legions were brought up, Algeria may 
be a solid advantage to the Empire; but a colony held by force 
only, and absorbing annually an Imperial garrison of fifty or 
sixty thousand men, can scarcely be considered as an item 
in a catalogue of national defences. Again, why the South 
of Germany, which is coloured German in the earlier maps, 
should lose its German colour in the map of the Second 
Empire, is quite unintelligible, except on the ground that the 
Ewreror’s argument requires it. Colour South Germany all 
the colours of the chameleon, we shall not make it a whit 
less certain that the future of Prussia and of South Germany 
are bound up together. From first to last the Emperor's 
map is a puerility. And the French will think so. 
They will not like to feel that the devout resignation of the 
Emperor and the Empress is making France additionally ridi- 
culous to the wits of Berlin and of Vienna, or that Count 
Bismark is smiling pleasantly to himself at the process of 
reasoning by which Frenchmen are to be persuaded that there 
is no esculent like the leek. 


Nobody can flatter himself that such a publication adds 
seriously to the chances of European peace. To some extent 
it proves, of course, that Naroteon HI. wishes to convince 
himself and France that French honour does not require the 
sacrifice of a Prussian war, at all events while Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg are content to be mauve-coloured and clearly 
distinct from Prussian gold. It is a sort of intimation that, 
provided Count Bismark goes no further, the French will 
accept the status quo. ‘The map-maker deserves, there- 
fore, a little credit for the virtuous wish to restrain angry 
emotions; the map, in other words, shines all over with a 
carefully cultivated Christian temper. This, however, is all 
that can be said. So long as Naporeon III. argues back to 
the practical insignificance of Sadowa and its results, he will 
persuade nobody, not even the stupidest shopkeeper—if any 
such there be—who pins his faith to the Moniteur. French- 
men are not ostriches. They are not going to bury their 
heads, and blind their eyes to the most patent fact of modern 
times, which is the political value of German unity. An 
Emperor who takes two years to travel to the formula, at 
which Mr. Toors would have arrived in two minutes, that 
“ it’s of no consequence, thank you,” hardly represents any- 
thing except the internal struggle and suppressed annoyance 
of the nation. France must go further yet about Sadowa before 
her neighbours are reassured. She must acquiesce in all that 
Sadowa implies—the certainty, in the first place, of the future 
consolidation of South as well as of North Germany; and 
in the second, a radical change in French ideas, and a 
resolution to surrender, once for all, the vain French habit 
of wishing to rule and mould the world. Perhaps, as far as 
his individual wishes go, the French Emperor, who is a man 
of humane and philanthropic ideas, might not be sorry to in- 
troduce a régime of industry and quiet. But the French 
Emperor has a position to maintain and a dynasty to pre- 
serve; which means that he has coarse popular instincts 
to appease, and a gross military imagination to feed. <A 
French Empire, with its traditions and its raison d'étre, 
cannot heartily acquiesce in Sadowa, or begin—what poets 


and believers in the future tell us some day will come—g new 
era of democratic progress, in which international fury ang 
jealousy will disappear. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


guano were formerly Test Acts, Penal Laws, Corn Layg 
and rotten boroughs. The Test Acts and the Corn Lay; 
have been repealed, Catholic Emancipation has been carrj 
and the system of Parliamentary representation has bee 
remodelled. These novel and interesting facts have been com. 
municated by Mr. Bricut to his present and future consti. 
tuents for the purpose of deducing the moral that 
should cultivate dislike and distrust to the classes which haye 
hitherto exercised political power. At the beginning of his 
speech he digressed for a moment into an admission that the 
franchise was not in itself a security for perfect wisdom ; byt 
all the rest of his argument was an appeal from the ign. 
rance and injustice of the more limited constituencies to the 
ripe judgment of thirty thousand Birmingham workmen, 4 
multitude invested with political power is even more r 
than a single person to compound for the sins to which it js 
inclined by damning those which it has no temptation tp 
commit; and sometimes, in conscious irresponsibility, it cop. 
demns in others the prejudices and errors to which it ha 
itself been especially subject. In the dark age of eighty years 
ago, which Mr. Bricur so utterly despises, a Birmi 
rabble, fur from demanding the repeal of the Test Acts 
destroyed Dissenting chapels in the town; and even in the 
present year an itinerant mountebank has succeeded in dis. 
turbing Birmingham by faction fights between Protestants and 
Catholics. A cry of “ Shame” in the midst of a 
speech almost always represents an explosion of folly at 
the touch of an oratorical fallacy. Some of Mr. Bricut’s 
admirers received with cries of “ Shame ” the statement 
that before the Emancipation Bill no Roman Catholic could 
sit in Parliament. At the present general election there are, 
in the whole of Great Britain, three Roman Catholic candi- 
dates, all possessing high personal qualifications. One of the 
three is unopposed, and the other two have a fair chance of 
success. Before the last election not a single Roman Catholic 
had been chosen by an independent constituency, in England 
or Scotland, for fourteen years. Although it is perfectly true 
that the Roman Catholic disabilities were unjust and oppres- 
sive, the suspicions and antipathies which they represented 
are still widely popular. As forty years have passed since 
Catholic Emancipation, and twenty since the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, it is perhaps almost time to forgive and forget 
political errors which have been finally corrected. With 
sincere but thorough misconception of previous history, Mr. 
Briaut informed his hearers that the interval between 1800 
and 1828 was a period of utter political darkness. Between 
those dates are contained the later years of Prrr and Fox, the 
rise of Peet, the restless activity of Brovauam, and almost 
the whole political career of Canning. After the close of the 
great war, England was universally admired and respected 
by Continental nations, as beyond comparison more free and 
more prosperous than any other country in Europe. The 
principles of Free-trade, now utterly rejected by democratic 
America, were beginning, under the influence of Cannive and 
Huskisson, to influence commercial legislation ; the return to 
cash payments had been accomplished in the face of giganti¢ 
difficulties; and the public expenditure was reduced by the 
Duke of WELLINGTON to a level which has ever since been 
admired and regretted by the extreme advocates of frugality. 
It would perhaps not be a just ground of satisfaction if nothing 
had been improved in the course of three or four generations 
Mr. Briaur is something far better than an anarchist or 4 
mere demagogue, but there is no more revolutionary tendency 
than a desire to break with the past. There is a common 
element of selfishness in constituent or governing bodies, large 
and smali; but most of the abuses which were corr 
under the Constitution which has lately been modified mote 
especially concerned the unrepresented portions of the com- 
munity. On calm reflection, Mr. Bricur himself can scarcely 
think that sound and equitable legislation will be facilitated 
if he succeeds in persuading the new electors that they at 
still suffering from the pressure of metaphorical shackles. 
Exactly ten years ago Mr. Bricut spoke on Parliamentaly 
Reform at Birmingham, and he recalls, with his usual com- 
placency, the criticisms which have been silenced, if nd 
answered, by the event. He then argued, as he reminds his 
hearers, that the parochial franchise ought to be extended 
Parliamentary elections, and he sneers at the objection 
the constituencies which then existed would be swamped 
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old suffrage; yet, almost in the same sentence,he exults 
in the addition of thirty thousand workmen to fourteen thou- 
gand ten-pound householders; or, in other words, he admits 
that the former electors are utterly swamped. If every mem- 
per of the middle-class in Birmingham, down to the poorest 
keeper, plumped for a Conservative candidate, it would 
peonly through the operation of the questionable minority 
dause that they could hope to share in the representation. 
Mr. Baicut is fully entitled to prefer household suffrage to a 
a-pound franchise, but the anticipations of his former oppo- 
have been verified by experience. It is strange that he 
should refer to his proposal of adopting the parochial fran- 
chise, after the irritation which he felt in consequence of a 
oo plainspoken exposure of the pardonable mistake. The 
jal franchise includes plural votes in a certain propor- 
tin to the rateable value of occupancies, and Mr. Bricut 
was challenged to apply the same principle to the Parlia- 
mentary sufirage, or to admit that he had relied on a 
chimerical precedent. In one of the earlier drafts of the 
Reform Bill Mr. Disrag.t introduced a dual vote; but 
the proposal was regarded by Mr. Bricur’s friends as in- 
tolerable, and it scarcely found a supporter in the House 
of Commons. A politician who has been unusually con- 
sistent, and who is within reach of all the results which he 
has desired to achieve, might well dispense with incessant 
references to his own infallible prescience and eventual 
success. All the measures of which Mr. Bricur boasts in his 
es have been passed by a Parliament not elected by 
household suffrage. The performances of the future will be 
more conveniently celebrated when they have been accom- 
plished. There is indeed no doubt that legislation will be 
rapid and vigorous, but even a Reformed Parliament will be 
judged in history by its adherence to expediency and justice. 


The immediate purpose of Mr. Bricut’s address furnished 
the best excuse for its one-sided character. Election speeches 
are intended to animate partisans, and not to impress upon 
them the duty of dispassionate reflection. Certain of his own 
election, Mr. Bricut is naturally anxious to secure the return 
of colleagues sharing his own opinions, and he regards with 
indignation the contrivance which may possibly enable the 
minority to elect one member out of three. If there is any 
chance of such a result, it may perhaps be worth while to 
stimulate the prejudices of the Liberal voters by persuading 
them that their opponents have resisted all improvements, 
as they still professedly object to the abolition of the Irish 
Church. If Mr. Bricut’s uneasiness is well founded, there 
must be in Birmingham a Conservative feeling which he 
would do well to understand and appreciate. It is on the 
attachment of large classes to established institutions that Mr. 
Disrarit trades when he calls upon his followers at one time 
to sacrifice their deepest convictions, or, again, when he con- 
sults their weakness by defending some intolerable abuse. 
Sooner or later it is at least possible that Reform may touch 
the ground, and that organic changes may be propounded 
which it would not be illiberal to oppose. The crowd which 
listened to Mr. Bricur groaned when it was told that the 
Conservatives had opposed the French Treaty ; but in almost 
every country except England groans are addressed to 
the promoters of freedom of trade. The United States 
impede trade more systematically than the English Par- 
liaments of Mr. Bricut’s dark ages, but the perversities 
of democracy are exempt from criticism at Birmingham. 
According to Mr. Bricut, a Parliament elected by the 
Whole nation will not be liable to selfishness, but the sup- 
“7 universality of choice is a mere figure of speech. 

diversity of size and character in constituencies still 
Secures the representation of different classes, but the domi- 
nant majority can at its pleasure remove all remaining 
uregularities. Mr. Bricut’s great influence may perhaps be 
employed, when the pending contest is over, in urging the 
multitudes who wait for his advice to be thoughtful, tempe- 
ale, and just, as they will be irresistibly strong. There will 
. ‘More than enough of force to sweep away the Irish Esta- 
lishment, though the task may perhaps sufficiently occupy 

* next Parliament. For ulterior and even more important 
objects, some qualification will be required beyond that hatred 
and contempt of Tories which Mr. GLapstone and Mr. Bricut 

ve of late been eager to perpetuate. It would perhaps 
incl, been candid to remember that some conspicuous Liberals, 
including Mr. Mitt, had supported “the most scandalous 
« BVention that ever was devised for crippling and destroying 
Peon power of the great constituencits”; but Mr. Bricut’s 
= Ptional detestation of the minority clause is originally 

w founded, and it is amusing in the exaggeration of 


crotchet to the most diabolical motives, Mr. Bricut only fol- 
lows the usual course of a man in a violent passion, or of a 
child who imputes moral guilt to the table against which he 
has struck his head. It may be hoped, in consideration for 
his peace of mind, that Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz ma 
accompany him to Parliament, especially if Mr. GLapsTone is 
correct in his statement that the candidate of the minority 
supports Vote by Ballot, and other measures commonly 
favoured by the followers of Mr. Bricut. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to recommend to a great orator the more frequent 
inculcation, in the body of his speeches, of the just and noble 
sentiments which adorn his perorations. A literary work 
of art must rise to its climax, and patriotic enthusiasm forms 
a pleasant contrast to factious vituperation; but there is 
reason to fear that the electors of Birmingham may remember 
the arguments addressed to their passions more tenaciously 
than the brilliant generalities which satisfy a cultivated ear 
and understanding. It may be useful to repeat Mr. Bricut’s 
exhortation that they should regard their electoral rights “ as a 
“ sacred trust in the eyes of all your countrymen, in the eyes of 
“ Heaven itself; and that you should use those rights as an 
“ instrument only of good, and that you should so vote that 
“‘ you may expect to influence the Imperial Parliament and 
“ the legislation of your country, so that you may advance 
“ the happiness of all its families, and the grandeur and secu- 
“ rity of this nation.” 


SPAIN, 


See is kind enough to supply the political world, at a 
dead season of the year, with a constant succession of 
interesting events. Three new events of considerable im- 
portance have to be chronicled this week in the current history 
of Spain. The Provisional Government has published its 
manifesto; it has issued the prospectus of a gigantic loan; and 
it has obtained the recognition of England, France, and 
Prussia, to say nothing of Italy and Portugal. It has got, 
therefore, the three great elements of that which is under- 
stood to constitute the respectability of a Government—a 
political creed, a debt, and an official recognition. It is 


For the moment the Spaniards appear to think most of 
the official recognition, and the gossippers of Madrid have 
found abundant matter for comment and the invention of 
mares’-nests in the little diplomatic incidents by which this 
recognition was marked. Italy, it is said, wished to be the 
first European Power to recognise a new order of things 
in Spain, conceived after her own patiern, and so ex- 
tremely favourable to her interests. But Italy did not like 
to be too forward, or to hurry the action of France. Conse- 
quently Italy lost the favourable moment, and allowed herself 
to be outstripped by the great Powers. Among those Powers 
France is said to have written in the most cordial and en- 
couraging strain, and France, therefore, is looked on as the 
greatest friend of the Provisional Government. There seems 
to have been some difficulty as to the exact word by which 
the recognition ought to be characterized, so as to commit the 
recognising Powers just enough to help the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and yet just little enough to enable them to back out if 
the Revolutionary Government went to the dogs. Fortunatel, 
diplomacy is never likely to be beaten, if all that is asked of it 
is to provide a phrase that seems to mean a great deal and really 
means very little. ‘ International ” was the happy word excogi- 
tated by the diplomatic mind. The recognition is an interna- 
tional recognition, and any one is at liberty to make whatever 
he pleases out of that. “ Pickwickian” would have done as 
well, or even better, had it been intelligible on the Continent. 
This international recognition, which cost nothing to the three 
great Powers, who associated Portugal with them for artistic 
reasons and in order to give their action a sort of local 
colouring, was nevertheless a considerable gain to the Govern- 
ment recognised. In the first place, it enabled the leaders of 
the Revolution to satisfy the country that they were not under 
the dictation of any foreign Power. The Spaniards may now 
feel certain that France will not interfere with them, or ques- 
tion their choice. As the Orveans family is, unfortunately, 
excluded by its Bourson origin, and as the Duke of Auma.e, 
who would be incomparably the best King the Spaniards 
could get, is thus made impossible, it must be a complete 
matter of indifference to the Emperor of the Frencu who is to 
be the King of Spat, if there is to be such a person. He has 
no reason to trouble himself whether a complete stranger 
shall be seated on that perilous throne, or whether, after Spain 
is wearicd and terrified by its own indecision, the dream of 
the heir of the Carlists should be fulfilled, and, in his strange 


® language, In attributing a pedantic and well-meant 


fairly started, and may now show what it can really do. | 
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language, he should be made King by Gop and Circum- 
stances—he apparently conceiving, as many others do, that 
Circumstances may be properly looked on as a minor but 
still independent and formidable divinity. The path of 
Spain is perfectly clear before her, and so it would 
have been even if the Powers had delayed their recog- 
nition. But the usefulness of this recognition at the present 
crisis is of course connected, in the minds of the Pro- 
visional Government, with the pressing necessities of their 
position. They found themselves obliged to wait before de- 
termining the form of Government, and they also found them- 
selves obliged to ask the foreign public to lend them a large 
sum of money. To goon governing a country which does 
not know whether it prefers a monarchy or a republic, is a 
very difficult task ; and money is an absolute necessity to the 
very existence of the Government. It is obvious that until 
the new Government was recognised by England and France, 
it could not borrow a sixpence, and the delay of the recogni- 
tion would have done much to confirm the impression that 
the present state of things cannot last long enough for the 
nation to express its will. It is not, therefore, strange that 
friendly Powers should have seen that if they meant to help 
Spain, they must come forward at once, and that Pri and 
his colleagues should have done their utmost to obtain their 
assistance at a moment when it was so very essential to them 
to have it. . 


All the real interest of the manifesto was contained in the 
concluding paragraph, in which the Provisional Government 
avowed that there was less feeling in favour of a monarchy, 
and more feeling in favour of a republic, than they had ex- 
pected. They had very properly avowed that, in their own 
opinion, a monarchy was far preferable. How on earth, as 
Prim is said to have put it, can you have a republic without 
republicans? But the Juntas in the different provincial 
towns did not respond to this declaration of opinion. They 
kept, what is called in the manifesto, a most significant silence. 
They did not exactly declare for a republic, but they would 
not commit themselves to saying that a monarchy was what 
they wanted. This was not the case merely in a few towns; it 
was the case everywhere. ‘The feeling with the mass of those 
few Spaniards who have any political wishes or opinions at 
all seems to be that they would like a republic if they could 
get it. They would not, probably, oppose a monarchy if a 
monarchy were forced on them by the leaders of the Revo- 
lution, but, as they are left to judge for themselves, they 
express no assent when they are informed that a monarchy 
is the right thing. The great difficulty of finding a King 
is, of course, very discouraging to them, and the very notion 
of going about asking foreigners, as a favour, to come and 
keep them in order, and live on their taxes, is repulsive 
to the Spanish mind. No one who knows Spaniards 
can be surprised for a moment to hear that the petty poli- 
ticians of the provinces have a leaning to a republic. ‘They 
are exactly the kind of persons who feel the attractions of 
a republic, and do not see its dangers. They are very 
ignorant, very conceited, and intensely provincial. To 
separate himself from his neighbours, to wrap his cloak 
round him and set up for himself, is to a Spaniard the ideal 
of happiness, and the most proper expression of his self- 
respect. If he goes beyond himself, he seldom gets further 
than to think of his town, If he cannot be independent of 
his neighbours, at least his town may be independent of 
other towns. At any rate, if he soars so high as to think of 
his province, he stops there. A Catalonian or an Andalusian 
thinks of Catalonia or Andalusia, not of Spain. A federal 
republic on the Swiss model may therefore very naturally 
have found favour in the eyes of the provincial Juntas, who 
were not likely to trouble themselves with the difficult ques- 
tion how, in a Spanish federal republic, there is to be any 
central authority at all. The Provisional Government pledges 
itself most properly to abide by the decision of the nation, 
whatever it may be, and to acquiesce in the blunder of 
setting up a federal republic. But this very readiness to 
let the nation judge makes the establishment of a monarchy 
daily more difficult. It is only by the necessity for a 
monarchy being boldly insisted on by men whom they trust 
that thé Spaniards are likely to realize the perils to which 
a republic would expose them; and it is much to be feared 
that a mild expression of a gentle preference for a monarchy 
on the part of Prim and his colleagues will have very little 
effect, and will not suffice to open the eyes of the people to 
a sense of the danger they are incurring. 


It seems very soon for the new Minister of Finance to 
offer a large loan for subscription; but, in truth, he had no 


1 Th f Spain wa 
people quiet. e accounts from many parts of Spai 

the temper and the distress of the is 
ing. In fact, they are only kept from breaking out inp 
deeds of pillage and bloodshed by doles of public money, 
The Minister openly avows this. He does not, indeed, 
cognise that the citizens have any right to live on the Stata 
or to be provided by it with work, but he says that m 
must be had, or the people will starve ; and they certainly yj 
not starve withouteither pulling down the Government or bej 
forced into quietude by an exercise of force which would sully 
the name and blight the prospects of the Revolution. But ths 
is not the only occasion for money. There has, it ig said, 
been a constant deficit for some time in the Treasury, whic, 
the QueEn’s Government has concealed by those contrivanog 
so easy to an absolute Power. Thus, if a loan is to do ay 
real good, it must be on a large scale, and the Minister hay 
certainly not hesitated to ask for a good round sum, | 
secure it, he pledges landed property to the amount of mo 
than twenty millions sterling. Nor does he even in thiy 
critical time offer terms which, judged by the Spanish stan 
can be called extravagant. The subscribers to the new loay 
would obtain a better rate of interest by simply purchasing 
into the existing Three per Cents., and they must there 
fore be attracted by the special security of the land, | 
is calculated that enough land will always be sold in each 
year to pay the interest and sinking-fund. The purchases 
will not be asked for the payment in ready money of mor 
than a portion of the purchase-money ; but they will be r 
quired to give undertakings to pay within a certain time, and 
if they fail to do so, not only will they be personally liable, 
but their deposit will be forfeited. Experience has hither 
shown that the calculation is a right one, and that landis 
willingly bought in Spain, and that purchasers are prepared 
to complete the purchase according to its conditions, Thes 
undertakings will be lodged with the Bank of Spain, who a 
their security will pay the creditors the sums due from time to 
time. In this way the loan does not add to the taxation of 
the country, while it assumes a shape peculiarly attractive to 
Spaniards themselves, as they look really, not to the credit of 
their Government, but to the solvency of a very large number 
of purchasers of land. Spain is fortunate in having the 
necessary amount of land at the disposal of the Government 
to make the operation possible; but it is obvious that the 
value of the investment depends in a great measure 
on the willingness and power of Spaniards to buy so large 4 
quantity of land at the price fixed. Precisely the same 
operation has been recently tried in Italy, and there it has 
been found that a steady sale of land cannot be relied on. A 
few favourite lots are quickly disposed of, because they are 
thought a good investment by speculators, and so at first the 
holders of the bonds are very happy. But then the demand 
begins to fall off, the undertakings of purchasers are not sufi- 
cient to form a security for the interest, and the Government, if 
it does not wish to lose credit, must make up the deficiency a 
any terms it can. The desire of Spaniards, however, to buy 
land is so strong, and they have such a wonderful way df 
finding money for the purpose, even when they declare they 
are utterly ruined, that the new loan may be a better security 
than it would be if offered in other countries; andas the Minister 
is said to be a very able financier, it may be taken that he has 
seen what terms he could reckon on getting before he made the 
proposals. If he has thus insured his success befo rehand, he 
has done an excellent stroke of business, and before the 
money is all gone it may be hoped that something like s 
stable Government may be established. 


ELECTION MOVEMENTS. 


N closing for the time, at Wigan, his series of election 

speeches, Mr. Giapstone abandoned his didactic mannét 
for an aggressive vigour which equally suits his genius 
while it is perhaps better adapted to his temper. In his 
rapid and powerful declamation he omitted nothing which 
could stimulate a yartisan or wound an opponent. It was 
apparently his purpose to widen, as far as possible, the differ 
ences which divide parties, and to render wavering or hesita 
tion impossible. A mere statesman might perhaps have 
thought it worth while to encourage the timid proselytes who 
are already disclosing their consciousness that the I 
Establishment is indefensible; but either Mr. Giapstox® 
fears that his wily rival may a second time pass round 
own position, or, more probably, he is himself excited by the 
contest which he has provoked, like one of Mr. Kinaiake$ 
heroes in the fury of a cavalry charge. He is even angty 
because he has to encounter only “a half-hearted, indecisiv® 


option. The Government must have money, to keep the 
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Reform would, on the whole, prefer a weak and 
ineffective resistance. passionless patriot, deeply im- 
d with the necessity of destroying the Irish Church, 


| 


GLapsTonE, in the course of his assault on the Conservative 
party, quoted some blustering nonsense from the speech of 
an Irish Orangeman about forcible resistance to aggression on 
the Church. A defence of a riot which actually occurred 
in London is at least as censurable as any semi-seditious 
threat of an imaginary Protestant insurrection in Ireland. 
The entire speech at Wigan proved to superfluity that Mr. 


wld not even be shocked by the supposed rumour “ that | GLapstone hated his enemies, and that he was the most 


4jt is the intention of the Government to give way, and 
wthat they will produce at the commencement of Parlia- 
# ment a plan larger, more comprehensive, and more sweeping 
«than that which up to this time we have been accustomed 
&tp consider comprehensive enough, and which is now before 
#you in the name of the Liberal party.” Mr. Disrae.i’s 
as renders any such policy impossible, as it would 
in any case be ruinous to the Government. Only extreme 
nervousness could have induced Mr. GLapsToNE to give un- 
pecessary colour to the assertion of his calumniators, that he is 
even more anxious to recover office than to pacify Ireland. 
A prudent general never wishes to fight a pitched battle, or to 
storm a fortress, if he can attain his object by the retreat or 
gurender of the enemy. Mr. Giapstonr’s criticisms on the 

e of Conservative candidates who are ready to vote 
for the Ballot and for the suppression of primogeniture were 
equilly forcible and just; and yet if Conservative principles 
are so criminal as he has persuaded himself to consider them, 
smeallowance ought to be made for an apostacy which should 
mther be called a conversion. As he warmed with his own 
eloquence, he persuaded himself that popular violence was 
the only corrective of the perverse obstinacy of Toryismn ; 
amd, with a boldness only permissible to a great orator, he 
selected as his examples of folly and of cowardice his own 
arly friends and leaders, the Duke of WeLtineton and Sir 
Roserr Peet. “The repeal of the Test Act was forced on 
“the Government of the Duke of WELLINGTON in 1828; 
“Roman Catholic Emancipation in 1829 was forced on the 
“same Government. The first plan of the reform of Parlia- 
“ment which took place in 1832 was resisted by the Tory 
“party of this country, until they were compelled to read the 
“whole of that question in the lurid lights of the fires of 
“Bristol and Nottingham.” The Tories were in 1831 and 
1832 entirely guided by Sir Rosert Pret; and Mr. Giap- 
s0Ne, then a young man of two- or three-and-twenty, was for 
many years afterwards a zealous adherent of the party. 
Mature age, which has brought with it more liberal opinions, 
night perhaps with advantage have also tempered a too pas- 
sionate antipathy to former friends and associates. 


The implied apology for the crimes perpetrated at Bristol 
and Nottingham is, with less excuse, extended to more recent 
exhibitions of lawlessness. It had often been observed that 
Mr. GLapstoxe remained neutral at the time of the Brates 
riot, and at last he has almost openly approved of the breach 
oforder. “ Reform was stoutly, tenaciously resisted through- 
“out the Session of 1866, until we were ejected from office, 
“and it was again rejected when the population of London, 
“indignant at the manner in which the subject was paltered 
“with, claimed the right to go to Hyde Park and make known 
“their grievances, and when the world was astounded by 
“hearing that in the centre of the English metropolis the 
“ tailings of Hyde Park had been torn down.” ‘There is an 
anti-climax, not usual in Mr. GLapsrone’s speeches, between 
the astonishment of the world and the fall of a set of railings 
Which are not in the centre of the English metropolis; but it 
#8 true that the discovery by the London mob of its power of 
intimidation was a grave and dangerous novelty. ‘The rabble 
8 now elevated by Mr. GLapsToNeE to the rank of the popula- 
tion of London, a collective name which does not include a 
Single professional man, substantial tradesman, or owner of 
Property. ‘The population, so limited, “ claimed a right,” 
Possessing, as Mr. GLapsrone infers, the right which it claimed. 
Itis not encouraging to know that a statesman who will soon 
Possess almost uncontrolled power tolerates or justifies street 
disturbance as a political agency, if only it is employed in 
— of his own party. ‘The English nation has the mis- 
ortune of being forced to choose between a Minister who never 

ks what he says, and a leader of Opposition who always 
“ysall that he thinks, having no difficulty in persuading himself 
< whatever he finds himself tempted to say. There 
used to be mysteries of State, and constitutional principles 


Which were only to be reverently touched. It may perhaps 
true that Mr. Beates and his mob frightened the House of 
mmons into a Reform Bill; but a grave Parliamentary 


wae ought to assume, in public, that the measure which 
Jea. ously claims for his own was the result of unbiassed 


beration, Ih the early part of his Wigan speech Mr. 


formidable of their foes. Something of generosity and con- 
ciliation would perhaps have inspired his more temperate 
followers with firmer confidence in his wisdom. The pro- 
cess of burning his boats and breaking his bridges, of which 
he boasted in 1866, may sometimes be strategically justi- 
fiable; but to burn the boats of the enemy is a practice 
opposed to the maxims of the most sagacious leaders, from 
Putip of Macedon downwards. 

Mr. Guapstone’s followers will find it easy to imitate 
his pugnacity, although they can scarcely be as impetuous as 
their chief. On the other side, Conservative candidates dis- 
play a curious unwillingness to pitch their speeches and 
addresses in the key which Mr. DisraELi sounded three or 
four weeks Those among them who are capable of 
political thought probably feel that they must rely on the 
cautious instincts of prosaic classes which have little sympathy 
with solemn rodomontade. As it is necessary to say some- 
thing on the question of the day, candidates and committees 
profess a formal objection to the separation of Church and 
State, betraying for the most part, by their professed willing- 
ness to reform the abuses of the Irish Establishment, their 
knowledge that they are sustaining an indefensible cause. 
Before another general election, there will probably be a new 
division of parties, corresponding to questions which more 
immediately affect the feelings and interests of the consti- 
tuencies. The general result of the present contest is so 
certain that bystanders are at leisure to concentrate their prin- 
cipal interest on separate combats. As Mr. Giapstone will 
be followed by a large and docile majority, there is no reason 
‘to deprecate the return of a few veteran members who have 
occasionally betrayed mutinous propensities. Mr. Mix 
indeed, in one of his recent epistles from Avignon, holds that 
Mr. Bouvenie ought, even irrespectively of the virtues of his 
inimitable opponent, to be ejected from Kilmarnock, because 
he once said, as Mr. MILL now repeats, that the Liberal party 
was at the beginning of the last Session a disorganized rabble. 
Among his other peculiarities, Mr. Miu is apparently a 
martinet; and in any case discipline will be strict enough 
until the Irish Church is disposed of. Mr. Osnorne, another 
suspected heretic, would be missed from the House of Commons, 
where there will be many members competent to give solid 
instruction, and few who will enliven the debates. Mr. Bricut’s 
good sense has defeated the fanciful project of arbitration, 
and perhaps the voters of Nottingham may not share Mr. 
Mitt’s horror of occasional professions of independence. At 
Sheffield Mr. Rornuck seems to have failed in his attempts to 
conciliate the workmen, who will probably control the election. 
It cannot be said that the selection of his opponents would in 
itself be otherwise than creditable; for Mr. Hapriexip has re- 
presented Sheffield for many years, invariably voting with his 
party, and Mr. Munpetta, a large employer of labour, and a 
practical economist of great ability, has done much to relieve 
the industry of Nottingham from the evil of strikes and lock- 
outs. It is unfortunate that Mr. Rorzuck should have forfeited 
the confidence of a portion of his constituents by his honest 
and courageous opposition to the tyranny which was practised 
by some of the Sheffield Trades’ Unions. Not even the danger 
of losing the seat which he so highly values has tempted him 
to promise unqualified allegiance to his party. Mr. Rorpuck 
will vote for any Bill or Resolution directed against the Irish 
Church, but he will not pledge himself to support a motion 
affirming want of confidence in the Government. His op- 
ponents may fairly contend that the first step to disestablish- 
ment must be the appointment of a Ministry prepared to 
disestablish, and some of them may possibly think that 
Government by a minority led by Mr. Disrak.i is a more 
unconstitutional anomaly than any ecclesiastical arrangement. 
Mr. Rorsuck’s reservation will probably secure him the second 
votes of the Conservative electors, though it may be doubted 
whether any extraneous support which he may receive will 
suffice to outweigh the organized hostility of the Trade- 
Unionists. 


ARCHBISHOP LONGLEY. 
few death of an Archbishop of Canterbury is always a 
matter of national importance. At the present moment 
the removal of Archbishop Loneiey from the great station 
B2 
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which he has adorned is an event on which much must de- 
pend. In many respects, indeed in most respects, the late 
ArcupisHop’s career is a model one. Sprung from a lineage 
neither exalted nor debased, he had the advantage of that ex- 
cellent education and training by which the superior middle- 
class of English life has hitherto so largely profited. West- 
minster School, and—what in those days followed as a matter 
of course to the best scholars of that famous institution, in 
those days more famous than it is now—a Christ Church 
scholarship, a College tutorship, and University examiner- 
ship, seemed to have fixed Mr. Lonexey in the scholastic and 
academical groove. A brief retirement to parochial work 
probably revealed to the incumbent of a small Hampshire 
parish his administrative powers. But it was destined that the 
future ArcusisHor’s career should be alternated by an exchange 
of parochial and collegiate work. Mr. LonaLey was made 
Master of Harrow when Harrow was not the Harrow that it is 
now. His career as a schoolmaster was not long, and though 
distinguished by the growing fame and confidence which he 
attracted to his school, Dr. LonGiry is remembered rather by 
the affectionate regards of his scholars, and by his domestic and 
parental control, which was in itself a high discipline, though not 
the discipline to which our great public schools were accus- 
tomed during the vigour of such an Orsiius as Keate of Eton. 
His tenure of Harrow was not a long one; indeed it is curious 
how brief was his tenure of most of the offices which he held. 
After seven years’ rule of Harrow it happened that a new 
Bishopric was founded. The See of Ripon was created re- 
luctantly, and arranged not without some difficulty, and the 
work of settling an untried institution demanded a peculiar 
man. The first mitre was given to the Head-Master of Harrow. 
Though Ripon is the see, Leeds is the centre of the diocese. 
What was wanted was a man of very conciliatory manners, of 
savoir faire, of distinct and sound principles, yet without 
any pushing and exuberant desire to make them prominent. 
Authority was demanded, but the fountain of authority which 
was wanted was one which must be felt rather than forced. 


It was a river of work, not a torrent of activity, which Ripon , 


needed. And in Bishop Lonetey the right man succeeded 
to a place diflicult, not very dignified, yet most important. 
In settling the ecclesiastical concerns of Leeds, the pos- 
sibility, which some had doubted, of transplanting with 
success the Episcopate to the manufacturing centres of 
English life was proved. Bishop LonGuey’s tenure of Ripon, 
which lasted for twenty years, solved an important social 
problem, as well as stamped him as a distinguished man. It 
is perhaps an almost unexampled instance of what can be 
done by a Bishop, that Bishop Lonetey never made himself 
anenemy. Though a safe man, he was not an idle man; 
though he never forced his personal sympathies, convictions, 
and tastes, ke never concealed them, nor declined even to act 
on them. But even where he was compelled to condemn, he 
condemned with such rare powers of discretion and meekness 
that his exercise of discipline and authority was accepted 
when it would have been disputed even if it had come from 
one of greater attainments and a more commanding presence. 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that Bishop 
LonGiey was merely cautious, or merely courteous, or merely 
a man safe with that wisdom which comes from an extensive 
knowledge of man, and a matured experience and discretion. 
If, to descend to a yulgar metaphor, he felt his horses’ mouths, 
and took the trouble to estimate their mettle and temper, 
he always held the reins, and at the actual moment he 
held them with a firm hand. 


Partly as a reward for his great work at Ripon—that work 
on which he had expended the flower and maturity of his 
powers, and the central portion of his life from the age 
of forty-two to sixty-two—Bishop LoncLey was promoted, 
and the next six years of his eventful career saw him suc- 
cessively Bishop of Duruam, Archbishop of York, and Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury. ‘The authorities to whom these 
appointments are due had found a good card, and played it 
again and again. ‘They neither deserve praise nor blame for 
a practice not infrequent in ecclesiastical appointments. A 
promotion which stands criticism may as well be repeated, 
because it saves trouble. And, though this consideration may 
detract from the credit to which the rapid advance of Bishop 
LonGury may lay claim as regards the Minister of the day, it 
adds to the merits of the man promoted. Neither calumny 
nor jealousy nor contradiction met Bishop LonGuey as he won 
step after step of the ecclesiastical ladder until he stood, with 
the assent of all men and the congratulations of most men, 
on the highest round. 

Archbishop Lonctry succeeded Archbishop Sumxer at 
Canterbury, the great Metropolitan See of England, which 
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now stands alone in Christendom, not only in its eccles; 2a 
position, but in its dignity, importance, and influence, 
Church of England, as a mere matter of fact, is an institution 
of unparalleled importance if we look at it only as a social 
phenomenon. Its clergy are such, whether we like them ¢ 
not, as the world has never known, whether we 

their education, their public and private influence, and the 
strange way in which they interpenetrate, while they represen 
as well as are acted upon by, the whole stream of England 
political and domestic life. To be the first man in sy 
an institution, in a sense to govern it, but in a truer geng 
to represent it—to represent it, that is, to friends and foes, to 
a jealous and divided Christendom, to active and in gomp 
cases malicious critics, to its own desponding and, still wor. 
to its venturesome and over-impulsive friends—is a work whic, 
must task the greatest powers. We do not say that Arch. 
bishop Lonaxey had the greatest powers, but nullum numa, 
abest si sit prudentia—the prudence, that is, which is not mere 
meekness, mere urbanity, meresheeplikegentleness. That Arch. 
bishop Lonatey succeeded Archbishop SuMNER was in one seng 
fortunate, in one sense unfortunate. Unfortunate that theney 
Primate of All England had to retrieve a proud place which 
had been brought, if not down to contempt, at least into com. 
miseration. Dr. Sumner was weak, but with a weakney 
which is not altogether venial; humble, but with a hunilj 
which won no respect; gushing and sympathetic, when ay 
austere reticence and self-command were required; faint 
hearted without discretion, and undignified without m 

and self-distrust ; when active, his activity was seldom more 
efficacious than fussiness. Exactly the reverse of this cha. 
racter may stand for Archbishop Lonatey’s. It is enough to 
say that a more popular Archbishop, popular with the world as 
with the clergy, never sat on the Metropolitan throne of Eng- 
land; and this witha popularity founded upon no unworthy arts, 
and scarcely recommended by the ordinary gifts of popularity, 
As a writer, preacher, and speaker, the late Priwate has lef, 
no mark on the Church. His fame will live on a recollection, 
of his manners, his goodness, and his skiil in unobtrusive, yet, 
not unvigorous, administration. He represented the best *. 
racteristics of the living Church by exemplifying them. He, 
was only a High Churchman in the same way and the same. 
sense that the intellect, if it at all recognises the traditions of the 
Church, must lean to the High School; and in those matters 
in which he encountered differences, or even came into colli- 
sion, with that portion of the intellect of the English Church 
which discards tradition—we are referring to the Essays and, 
Reviews controversy, the CoLtenso disputes, the Lambeth 
Synod, and his openness to the possibilities, theoretical 
at least, of accommodation with other Churches and with the 
denominations generally—it is impossible to deny that he 
represented, and most likely felt that it was a main part of 
his office to represent, as the late ArcubisHop happily, while 
conscientiously, did represent, the generally diffused and largest 
sentiments of the great majority of English Churchmen, 


Mr. DisrakLt is not to be congratulated on the strange 
stroke of luck or misfortune which places at his disposal » 
many dignities in Church and State. But in this matter he 
may be fairly trusted. The peculiar work of making such 
selections only requires tact and judgment; and in may, 
respects the Premier has that tact and judgment whic! 
may be trusted when his own interests are not cdl, 
cerned. It has for some private end suited the Minister © 
undertake the championship—for what purposes we 
not trouble ourselves to inquire—of that phase of ecdle- 
siastical sentiment and rule which the late AnrcupisHor ® 
worthily represented and exemplified. It ought not to be 
difficult to tind on the Bench one who more or less, and the 
more the better, suits the Loney practice and 
Disrak.i theory; though we do not envy the present Mimstt 
the task of finding it among our Bishops. But there ar 
several considerations in his favour. A Conservative Goverl- 
ment ought to make the best Bishops, because it is an Wi 
deniable fact that the Church of England as a whole is Con- 
servative, and an Archbishop of Canterbury out of harmony 
with the general feeling must be a mistake. Archbishop 
Sumner, even if he had not blundered so often and so seriously, 
could not, from the nature of the case, succeed ; Archbishop 
LonGLey must have been, what he was not, a genius, to 2” 
In their ecclesiastical appointments the Conservatives have 
made no remarkable blunders, have dodged only venially, 
have in some cases achieved unquestionable successes. a 
greatest prize is not likely to be jobbed; and partisanship 
mere cleverness must retire before the dignity of the altert F 
orbis Papa is disposed of. Mr. Disraz11 is less to be com 
miserated onthe occasion than Mr. Diskazi1’s nominee. Stormy 
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and a troubled sea await the ship of the Church; a 
drong hand and will, and a temper and discretion, a zeal and 
manners, and the confidence, if not of all, of the best of Church- 

are required. May such a man be found, and if found, 
he will be a blessing not only to the greatest institution of the 
pation, but to the nation itself. 


LORD SALISBURY AT MANCHESTER 


HE reception of Lord Sauissury at Manchester was 
T equally creditable to him and to those who welcomed 
him. They met on the footing that, totally irrespective of 

politics in England, the career of a statesman who 
meceeds in the administration of India is necessarily of deep 
interest to the centre of the vast population whose daily bread 
jsinno small degree dependent on our Indian trade. Both 
the guest and the host approached a subject of the deepest 
interest to them from the same point of view. Lord SaLissury 
cannot fail to feel something approaching to an affection for 
India; for, by an apparent accident, against his will, in diver- 
gence from all his previous training and habits of thought, he 
suddenly found in India a field of thought and activity which 
revealed to the country, and possibly to himself, that he was 
capable of taking new and large and most liberal ideas of the 
policy of England, and that he had that sensitive appreciation 
both of the infinite possibilities of great changes for good, and 
yetof the imperative necessity of obeying common sense, which 
is the secret of lasting political greatness. Lord Satispury and 
the leading men of Manchester stand out from among all other 
lishmen who have applied themselves to the knowledge 
and conduct of Indian affairs. Those who have spent their 
lives in India, who know the country, who come home with 
arich experience, with a pride in their work, and with that 
sense of duty and of having been engaged in a great 
tuk which is the shining feature in the characters of old 
Indians, occupy a position which no one else can approach, and 
which has only one drawback—that they have no influence in 
England, that they have no direct mode of influencing English 
thought or English policy, and that they pass the evening of 
their days in the sad if honourable character of forgotten and 
powerless sages. ‘The ordinary English official whom the 
chances of political life have mixed up with Indian affairs is 
generally only anxious to get through his work creditably, 
and not to make mistakes. Lord Sranvey is, indeed, a man 
of great ability in his way, and something more than a good 
oficial like Lord Hatirax or Sir Starrorp Nortucote. But 
lord Stantey, asa Secretary for India, was not comparable to 
Lord Satissury. There was the great difference between 
them that Lord StranLey viewed India as a field for admini- 
strative ability; while Lord Saxissury saw in it a field for 
something much more—for the application of great principles 
of government on the widest possible scale, and for the un- 
folding of new thoughts and the hazarding of new experi- 
ments, As his hosts at Manchester truly said, Lord 
Sauispury’s tenure of office was marked by what was a 
perfect novelty in Indian administration. For the first time 
there was a Secretary for India who was ready to listen 
to any project advocated by men of knowledge and ability, 
who had not an inch of red tape about him, and to 
whom any one with anything worth saying could always 
get access. Then, when Lord Satispury had made up his 
mind that a thing was right, he set at once about getting 
it done. This is what has made the men of Manchester 
grateful to him. ‘They found in him, for the first time, a 
Secretary who was just as willing to listen to their schemes 
for pushing trade in India as if they were the humblest pro- 
posals of the stoutest sticklers for official routine. He instille 
hope into their hearts; he made them feel that men might 
spend years in thinking how India could be benefited while 
England was benefited also, and not spend them quite in 
vain. He was not in office long enough to do anything very 
great or striking. It was not what he did that marked him 
out from other Indian Secretaries. It was that he infused 
into many persons, here and in India, a persuasion that the 
of India is worth thinking of and providing for, 
and that every one who had anything good, however 
novel, to recommend might rely on having the enor- 
mous influence of the English Government to back 
him, if he could only make out his case. In one respect 
sly his official connexion with India was a misfortune. 
© was appointed, not because he was thought specially fit, 
but because the fiamers of the Cabinet did not know where 
to put him. His success has fostered the idea that any 
ne will do to administer Indian affairs, as no one can tell 
who will tum oug a brilliant ruler of India; and it has thus 


sanctioned that theory that the most unlikely men may turn 
out to have a gift for governing that strange and unknown 
country, which has recently culminated in the marvellous ap- 
pointment of Lord Mayo. 


On the other hand, if Lord Satispury is not like other 
Indian Secretaries, Manchester is not, so far as India is con- 
cerned, at all like other English towns. Manchester is the 
centre of English trade with India, but it is also the centre of. 
the efforts of English traders to improve India, and to make 
it a happier and a richer country. As Lord Sauispury re- 
marked, Manchester is the only great English town where the 
state and prospects of India have something more than a 
theoretical interest. There are men there who have worked 
hard for years to introduce what they feel sure would be 
improvements in Indian methods of cultivation and of com- 
mercial management. They do not do this from mere 
philanthropy. They are impelled by motives much more 
permanent, more incessant in their operation, and more in-' 
dependent of the benevolent caprices of individuals. They’ 
wish to benefit India because it will pay to do so. Of course 
they enjoy the luxury of doing good, but they know that’ 
it is a luxury. What draws them steadily to the improve- 
ment of India is the conviction that fortunes are to be made 
here by making India richer than it is at present. But in 
this pursuit of private ends they are willing to try experi- 
ments that must be costly, and may not be rewarded with 
success. They are ready to give time and money year after 
year to start novelties, and to press their merits on public: 
attention. In so doing, in pushing English commerce in India,‘ 
and in guiding it to great*ends, they are rendering India the 
greatest service that can be rendered it. The true link be-; 
tween England and India is, as Lord Sauissury observed, to 
be found in commerce. The road to the hearts and souls of 
those swarming dusky creatures is through their pockets. 
Providence has so ordered their affairs that they cannot get 
rich through English trade without at the same time imbibing 
new ideas, opening their thoughts to the influences of a new. 
civilization, and coming more or less into subjection to Eng- 
lish opinion. But, to do its work properly, English commerce 


needs the assistance of the Government of India. The - 


natives can be induced to try to grow rich by the attractions 
which those who come to buy their produce are able to offer. 
But they do not know how to doit. They grow cotton, but 
they grow very bad cotton. Who isto teach them? In the 
course of long years they might be taught by experience, by 
finding out more clearly what was asked of them, and pos- 
sibly by exerting their untutored minds so as to compare 
their cotton with cotton grown elsewhere, and pondering over 
the causes of the difference. They might do this in time, 
but no one can say in what time. People think nothing of a 
few centuries in India, and the natives in a remote district 
far away from other European influences might go on in a 
slovenly infantine style of cotton culture for a time practically, 
without limit. But, says Lord Satissury, they have a friend’ 
able and willing to and stimulate them always at hand, 
if only the intervention could be once begun. ‘This friend is 
the Government. The natives could be made to turn their 
soil and industry to real account in the cultivation of cotton, 
provided that the cotton they grew were inspected by Govern- 
ment, and certified as being of a certain quality, before it left 
the district. The ideal ofydecent cotton would thus be im- 
planted in their sluggish breasts, and they would learn that 
to grow rich they must not only grow cotton, but cotton of a 
certain quality. This intervention of the Government is 
objected to, Lord Satissury says, in the name of Free-trade. 
But Free-trade has nothing to do with it. That a Govern- 
ment should enable ignorant Asiatics to know when they, 
are growing what Europeans want is in no possible way a 
violation of any of the principles that ought to govern the 
exchange of products. If there is any objection, it is 
one of a very different kind. ‘There may be a point beyond 
which the English Government in India cannot increase 
the body of its officials without employing unfit persons, 
and losing the proper control and supervision which the 
higher authorities should be always able to exercise over their 
subordinates. 


Lord Satispury offered his*hearers two practical su 
tions, both of which must have gone home to the hearts of 
a Manchester audience, and which met with immediate 
approval. The first was, that there should be a large infusion 
of mercantile men into the Indian Council; and the other, 
that railways, which cannot possibly pay, should be made 
without hesitation in India. Each of these proposals requires 
much consideration and discussion before its true value can 
be ascertained. The use of having mercantile men in the 
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Council is obvious. The interests of traders in India are far 
more likely to be attended to when persons who are privately 
concerned in watching them have their share in the government 
of the country. That a gold currency, for example, would be a 
great benefit to India no one, Lord Satispury says, now 
doubts. Every one agrees it ought to be introduced; but 
it is not introduced, because there is no one to introduce 
it. There is no one high in office to whom the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency is of practical moment and im- 
portance. Were there among the Council men who 
believe sincerely, as the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
appears to believe, that one great source of the difficulties 
through which England passed lately was the absorption of 
bullion by hoarding in India, there would bea great increase of 
energy in the action of the Indian Government with regard to 
a gold currency. But who are the mercantile men that could 
be got to join the Indian Council ? Amiable London bankers— 
who are the class of persons that would naturally occur in the 
first instance to those who had to make the appointment—do 
not by any means answer the description of the mercantile 
men whom Lord Satissury and Manchester would like to put 
there. They must be leading Manchester men, or at least 
men of that stamp; and how are they to be got to go every 
day to office-work in London for a few hundreds a year? This 
is by no means an insuperable difficulty. There are leading 
Manchester men who may have money enough and time 
enough to afford to do this, and may be glad to change the 
circle of their acquaintances and the sphere of their thoughts. 
But unless this is the sort of man added to the Indian Council, 
the introduction of a mercantile element would do no great 
good. Mr. Massey took up the other of Lord Satispury’s 
proposals in his speech at Liverpool, and certainly, if Mr. 
Massey, who has only just returned from holding the position 
of Finance Minister in India, speaks the mind of the Govern- 
ment there and at home, Lord Satissury could not wish 
for anything more. Mr. Massey laid down three prin- 
ciples for the future construction of Indian Railways. ‘They 
ought to be made with regard solely to the political and 
commercial wants of India, and not with a primary desire of 
getting a return for the money in the shape of great trafiic 
receipts; they ought to be made as cheaply as possible, 
under the direct superintendence of the Government, and 
not for the profit of contractors; and, lastly, they ought 
to be made by the Government directly pledging its credit, 
and getting the money to make them on the easiest possible 
terms. There is, in fact, no reason on earth why railways 
to any extent should not be made all over India, at a maximum 
cost of 8,oo0/. a mile, with money borrowed at four per cent. 
But if this is done the taxation of India must be permanently 
increased. In the long run, the development of the resources of 
the country will make it far easier for India to bear the bur- 
den of this increased taxation than it is for it now to bear its 
present burden. But meantime there must be some little 
pressure, and the limit of the construction of public works is 
really the limit to which this temporary pressure of taxation 
can be safely and wisely carried. 


SLAVERY AND POLYGAMY. 


WE have lately spoken, in more than one article, of the con- 
nexion between nationality and religious belief, of the way 
in which certain religious systems, whether of native or forei 
origin, seem to commend themselves to certain nations, to be 
adopted by them in preference to others, and sometimes to become 
almost identical with the national life. We have traced out the 
geographical and ethnological disposition of various creeds, both 
as regards Christianity as contrasted with other religions, and as 
regards the different forms of Christianity as compared with one 
another. We have seen that Christianity itself is essentially the 
religion of the Roman Empire, and that, within that range, we 
may discern the existence of a Roman, a Byzantine, an Oriental, 
pen | a Teutonic form of Christianity. It will not be an unnatural 
sequel to ney out the different ways in which, even among those 
nations which have been most thoroughly Christianized, Christian 
ly have worked, and the different amount of success which 
they have had, according as they have fallen in with or have con- 
tradicted the habits and legislation to which those nations were 
accustomed in their heathen state. 

For a good many ages there has been no better marked distinc- 
tion between Christians of all kinds and men of any of the other 
religions with which they have come in contact than the difference 
of monogamy and polygamy. No sect of Christians allows a 
Christian man to have more than one wife at a time. We may say 
this as a rule universal for all practical purposes, even though a 
dispensation in certain special cases may have been held to come 
within the extraordinary powers—the “ plenitudo potestatis 
either of Popes or of Reformers. We fancy that all recognised 
Christian bodies would agree in pronouncing Mormons not to be 


Christians, and that one chief reason for so doing would be 

olygamous doctrine and practice of the saints of Utah. The legis. 
ation of most, if not all, Christian nations makes bigamy a 
crime. Where Christianity and Islam exist side by aa 
allowance or prohibition of polygamy forms one of the bro: 
distinctions between them. This may be fairly said, altho 
the Mahometan rule is far stricter than many people fancy, ang 
although in many Mahometan countries polygamy is in practice the 
exception rather than therule. Notwithstanding this, there ig the 
broad fact that the Koran allows marriage with four wives at 
and concubinage with a man’s own female slaves, while the G 
as understood by all Christian communities and sects, allows only 
one wife at a time and forbids concubinage altogether. In heathen 
countries, again, Christian missionaries have constantly to stry 
with difficulties arising out of the polygamous habits of the 
among whom they labour, sometimes out of the polygamous state 
of particular converts. It has been this last difficulty which hag 
sometimes really set os thinking about the matter. It 
be remembered that, before Bishop Colenso was charged with 
heterodoxy on other grounds, he was suspected of being su, 
picious with regard to this very matter. He ventured to hold 
that certain polygamous converts might lawfully retain thei 
plurality of wives. Altogether, though there may be exceptions 
either way, monogamy, as opposed to polygamy, may be set down 
as one of the distinctive marks of Christianity. It is a point og 
which all Christian sects agree among themselves, and on which 
they differ from all the chief religions with which they come in 
contact. 

On the other hand it would be very hard to point out ay 
passage in the New Testament in which polygamy is di. 
tinctly forbidden. The sanctity and binding nature of the 
marriage tie is often strongly asserted. The lax practice of 
divorce among the contemporary Jews is strongly condemned, 
Every sort of licence beyond the limits of marriage is also stri 
condemned. But there is no passage which distinctly says 
that a Christian man may never marry more wives than on 
at a time. Still less is there any passage which distinctly 
says that a heathen man already married to two or more wives 
must, if he embraces Christianity, put away all his wives save 
one. Yet most likely no one would deny that the general ten- 
dency of the New Testament is distinctly monogamic. If no 

recept forbids polygamy, yet there are precepts about married 
fife which it would be hard to obey in their fulness under a poly- 
gamous system. It is not too much to say that though polygemy 
is not expressly forbidden, yet monogamy is everywhere taken for 
granted. ‘There can be no doubt that Christian divines have been 
right in preaching monogamy as an essential part of Christian 
morality. There can be no doubt that Christian lawgivers have 
been right in making monogamy an essential part of the social 
system of Christian nations. Yet, after all, they have done so, not 
in obedience to any direct command of the Evangelists or Apostles, 
but rather in obedience to a sure instinct that what they wer 
doing was in conformity with the spirit of the Gospel, though not 
directly required by its letter. They made an inference—a sound 
inference doubtless, but only an inference after all. , 

Let us take another instance of what may be called an inferential 
precept. It is still more certain that slavery is nowhere directly 
forbidden in the New Testament than that polygamy is not s0 
forbidden. In truth slavery is in some sort recognised. It is 
conceived as possible that some believers may be slaves and that 
others may be slaveowners. Rules are given to each for their 
behaviour in their respective relations, and emancipation is not 
enjoined as an act of necessary Christian duty. Yet we suspect 
that all Christians who are not personally or politically committed 
to slavery, and some probably of those who are, would agree 
slavery is an institution inconsistent with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel; that though there is no precept actually condemning slavery, 
yet there are other precepts which cannot be fully carried out 
where slavery exists. Most Christians would agree that, tho 
the relation of master and slave is not expressly forbidden, yet 
epistle to Philemon proves quite as distinctly that the general 
tendency of New Testament teaching runs against it. And tl 
legislation of Christian nations has for some centuries past | 
run in the same way. No European nation now allows actu 
slavery within its own European borders, If even serfdom, wile! 
after all is not slavery, exists anywhere in Christian Europe, It 
must be in some very out-of-the-way corners. Slavery strictly 8 
called, among Christian nations, is confined to the colonial possessions 
of a few European Powers, and to a few of the independent States 
which have grown out of European colonies. And, for a long time 
past, even those nations which have allowed slavery have allowed 
it only in the case of one particular inferior race. To buy or 
a white man or a Christian has been for a long time thought 
infamous everywhere. ‘ 

There is then a sort of Christian consent aged but it 
is a consent very much less perfect than the universal consent 
against polygamy. Now we suspect that any impartial person 
would say that, simply with regard to the New Testament, the 
position of slavery and the position of polygamy are exactly the 
same. Neither is forbidden in so many words; both are distinetly 
inconsistent with the plain spirit of the Gospel. We might 
therefore expect that, in the end, Christian opinion and Christian — 
legislation would prevail against both. And so they have pre- © 
vailed. But the degrees in which they have eyo have been 9 
very different in the two cases. The triumph of Christian pri- 


ciple over polygamy was speedy and complete, or rather, there 
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no triumph st all, because there was no struggle. The 


“mph of Christian principle over slavery has been very gradual, 
ga it is not yet complete. Slavery, we may believe, is doomed ; 
+ is banishe into holes and corners ; but it still exists. To say 
potbing of Spanish and Dutch colonies, it still flourishes in Brazil ; 
ig is not so long since it flourished in Carolina and Virginia. 

The cause ot the difference we believe to be simply this. The 

‘ons to which the Gospel was first preached, the nations over 
ghich its influence has been most abiding, were at once monoga- 
gous and slave-holding. In this description Greek, ltoman, Teuton, 
gl agree. The exceptions are hardly worth dwelling on, They 
gmount to little more than that, here and there, some licence 
was given to a King. Some of the Macedonian princes, from 
Philip onwards, seem to have imitated the habits of Eastern 

ty, in this as in other respects. Tacitus asserts the polygamy 

of afew of the chief men among our own forefathers, but he also 
gfirms that it was confined to a few of the chief men, These 
eases allect the general aspect of the case as little as the general 
tice of Christian Europe is affected by exceptional eccen- 
tricities in later times. Such eccentricities we mean as when King 
bert justified his three wives and his many concubines by the 
example of Solomon, or as when, long after the days of Dagobert, 
a liberty the same in kind, though less in degree, was assumed 
by Harold Hardrada without anybody’s licence and by Philip of 
with the licence of Martin Luther. We need hardly 

stop to show that monogamy was the law of the Roman Empire, 
4s it had been the law of every Greek commonwealth. It was 
ually the practice of the meager ry | Jews. The New Testa- 
ment contains much bearing on their lax dealing in the matter 
of divorce; but there is not a word to show that any Jew of 
those times followed Jacob, Elkanah, and David in having more 
wives than one at a time. With regard then to monogamy 
srictly so called, there was no need of any special teaching. 
The law of Rome did not allow the Roman citizen to have more 
than one wife at a time; and on this point the morality of the 
Gospel had simply to add its sanction to the law of the land. On 
this main point then there was really no struggle. But there was 
adistinct and a long struggle on several! collateral points. We do 
not speak of mere extra-legal licence, of points of morality 
sttictly so called, which in all ages come within the province 


of the preacher rather than within that of the magistrate. | 


We speak of matters of legislation. Though the Roman Law 
enforced monogamy, and so far needed no correction from Chris- 
tim morality, there were other kindred points on which it was 
less conformable to the Christian standard. And on these points 
the battle was long. Every one who knows anything of the 
history of Roman Law knows that the licence of divorce, and 
the quasi-recognition of concubinage, which are found in the old 
Roman Law, were very far from giving way at once, but left their 
= in the Imperial legislation long after the Empire had become 
istian. 

Still, in the end, the Christian teaching conquered, and on the 
whole it conquered soon, on all these points. It conquered, no 
doubt, because of the agreement between Roman Law and Christian 
teaching on the one main point. It was not hard to show that, if 
the principle of monogamy was once acknowledged, divorce and 
concubinage were inconsistencies. Divorce indeed could be easily 
shown to have been an innovation, if not on Roman Law, at least 
on Roman manners. The act of Spurius Carvilius, and the virtues 
of the old time before him, may well have served as the text of 
many a sermon on the indissolubility of marriage. In the other 
case,in what we hold to be the analogous case of slavery, the story 
has been very different. There the spirit of the Gospel found no 
such helps in the temporal law as it found in the case of mono- 
gamy. Law, custom, even philosophy, were all arrayed against it. 
All the societies to which the Gospel was first preached were 
slave-holding societies. Greek, Roman, Teuton, all practised 
davery, all took it for granted. The theories of Greek philoso- 
phets held that the Barbarian was made to be the natural slave 
of the Greek. ‘The Law of Rome, like the Law of Athens and 
the Law of Moses, all recognised the state of slavery. The 
mere tendency then of the New Testament teaching, not em- 

ed in any direct command, had everything to fight against. 
No wonder that its success has been far slower, that it is at this 


y far less complete, than it has been in the other case. But | 


ven in this case men who had the cause at heart took advantage 
of whatever little handle law or custom gave them. Even in 
save-holding societies, it has often happened that the traffic in 
tlaves has been looked down upon and condemned. Both in Greece 

1in Rome the profession of a slave-merchant was looked on as 
8 disreputable one, perhaps mainly because such merchants were 
constantly suspected of kidnapping freemen. In most countries 


tefore the slave-trade was condemned before slavery itself was | 
tondemned. In England, which it is so hard to realize as ever | 
ving been a slave-holding country, good men thought it at first , 


tough to teach that it was a sin to sell a brother Christian, above 


‘to a heathen purchaser. This was the doctrine which Saint | 


stan preached at Bristol, and in the preaching of which it is 
a just to say that he was honourably backed up by William 


Conqueror. Alongside of this it was taught that it was a | 
Work to set a slave free, just as it was a good work to do | 


vit other act of charity. Then, as actual slavery got merged in 
villa e, it was held to be a good work to emancipate the 
on 2 In England, slavery and villanage, as regards English- 
Without Christians or white ‘men of any sort, gradually died out 

Nt any direct operation of the law. But it should not be 


forgotten that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and some way into 
the eighteenth century, negro slavery was freely practised in 
England. There were fewer slaves in England than there were 
in Jamaica, because in England slaves were less needed, but 
it was simply a difference of number. Negroes were freely 
sold; the advertisement of the sale of a negro boy is not un- 
common. But the people who bought the negro boys would have 
been shocked at the idea of making slaves of the children of 
an English criminal or of a French prisoner of war. Then 
came judicial decisions, grounded we suspect on abstract right 
rather than on strict law, saying that slavery could not exist in 
England. Gradually its last traces died out in Scotland; then 
the slave trade went; then colonial slavery itself. But every stage 
has seen a severe struggle, and in some parts of the world t 
struggle has still to come. This is a very diilerent story from 
the comparatively speedy acceptance of the Christian rule of 
marriage, That is to say, in the one case Christian teaching fell 
in with existing law and custom; in the other case it had to 
wage an unremitting war against both. 


CONTRADICTION. 


fP\HERE is a story told of some queen—we think Queen 
Anne—that, walking in Windsor Park with one of her 
maids of honour, she condescended to remark to her companion, 
| “There is a man.” “ May it please your Majesty,” the lady 
| ventured to say, “I think it is a tree.” “No; it is a man, 
| was the confident reply; and they walked on till they reached, 
in fact, the stump of a tree. “1 satd it was a man,” was the 
Queen’s satisfied conclusion, in the unshaken conviction that it 
was impossible she should ever be mistaken. We can only expect 
_ to meet with so complete a victory over fact and common sense, 
so sublime a reach of self-reliance, in kings and queens whose 
word has been law from their cradle; but most of us have had 
experience of persons nursed by adulation into such a habit 
of self-confidence that, if they once took a stump of a tree for a 
man, they would stand by their mistake to the extent of main- 
taining it the right thing to have done. They would persuade 
_ themselves that it argued nobler powers, a loftier imagination, a 
more comprehensive glance, and a finer sense of the picturesque 
| than to take the thing for what it was; that, in fact, the real 
| blunder lay with the prosaic nature which saw a stump and nothing 
; more. The practical use of such experience may not be very agree- 
able to our self-love at the moment, but it helps to reconcile us to 
contradiction, as an indispensable corrective to human pride and 
a to sanity. People who are never contradicted, or who 
resolutely resent and reject any forcible opposition to their own 
views of things, come at last to be scarcely responsible beings, 
To have lived uncontradicted is, as most men are constituted, to 
be a fool, if not in wits yet in conduct; and no one has resolutely 
turned against contradiction all his life but, whatever his natural 
parts, he will sooner or later male himself a spectacle to the 
world by some signal act of folly. And yet contradiction must be 
allowed to be a very rough educator. A scene of young dis- 
putants contradicting one another at the top of their voices does 
not suggest ideas of even eventual order and harmony; and yet, 
where no period of wrangling has been passed through, a man 
enters life at an enormous disadvantage. There is no greater 
stimulant to the brain. For this reason perhaps it is that nature 
has made all children prone to contradict. This often shows 
itself in a finical love of truth as they see it, not distinguishing 
its main important features from lesser details, which makes them 
unpleasant listeners to narratives of scenes in which they have 
borne a part. Shyness and dislike of personal allusion is another 
provocative. Mammas are almost invariably foolish in repeatin 
what their children have said in their presence ; and every chil 
as a matter of course, unless restrained by an awe and fear of 
consequences which is superfluous in these days, interposes, 
cheeks glowing, ears tingling, with a flat, indignant, eager 
contradiction. 

When intellect first stirs itself, the spirit of contradiction 
wakes with it. It is the only way boys can hit on for coming 
in contact with each other’s minds. They contradict, as the 
only means open to them of bringing out their own notions. 
Before they know how, to take the initiative, they can deny a 
statement and assert its opposite with ready fluency. Contradic- 
tion belongs to youth; it is the sourness of immaturity. We do 
not perhaps grow more amiable as we grow older, but we learn 
manners, and also we become as hopeless of forcing our own 
opinion on mankind as of correcting their inaccuracies. We dis- 
cover that people must be left to tell their stories and their 
facts, and propound their theories, in their own way. But some 
persons in this matter remain children all their days. They are 
inspired with a lifelong instinct to differ. We have to humour 
them if we would live in peace in their company, and we can 
never show ourselves frankly or off our guard to them. They 
choose their principles by the rule of contrary, and are most at 
odds with those they live most with. In this way contradiction 
is often the disease of familiarity. It becomes a pleasant excite- 
ment to circumvent the caution of friends by attacking opinions 
| which they are careful not to express, and addressing oneself to 
, the unspoken thought. We are not sure that this is not one of 
_ the most irritating as well as least profitable forms of the habit. 
Dr. Johnson, in a fit of humility, begged a friend to tell him his 
faults. It was hesitatingly suggested that he sometimes contra- 
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dicted people. “Who cares to be contradicted ? ” was his reply ; 
and, if we can hold our own, a verbal outspoken contradiction is 
often rather a stimulus than an annoyance. Itis a mistake to take 
for granted that nobody likes to be contradicted. It depends on 
strength of nerve. Wrangling is as pleasant as any other sort of 
fighting if a man has the expectation of getting the better; but 
nobody likes his unclothed thoughts to be the subject of attack— 
to be addressed after the plan of Sir Lucius with “There, sir, I beg 
leave to differ from you,” when he has not spoken; to have his 
notions run down before they are seen, and to have the knowledge 
which intimacy brings thus turned against him. It is an animus 
unfriendly to good-fellowship. Salutary as we hold contradiction 
to be, this is a medicine of doubtful application. 

We incline to think that a contradictory habit of mind is a very 
common cover for weakness. It is a form of bullying where the 
strength of true supremacy is wanting. A strong mind can hardly 
be a carping one. Husbands like to snub clever, superior wives 
by flat contradictions, with an impression that they are asserting 
their rights, and diverting respect and attention into their proper 
channels. The matter in dispute may be immaterial in itself; 
the man snarls only as a means of sharing the honours with 
his wife. It is also a spurious form of originality. There 
are many persons whose —" and views may be guessed at 
by the rule of contrary. Tell us who they live amongst—they 
are sure to run counter to them. Contradiction is often ex- 
cusable where people are bored for their opinions. Many persons 
of mark find it impossible to say what they know to be expected of 
them ; the assumption that anybody can read their thoughts and 
guess at their taste arouses their perversity. They will not prophesy 
according to a programme. They must contradict the intention 
of an officious friend, though that intention be their own glorifica- 
tion. When Charles Lamb was asked how he felt among the 
lakes and mountains of Cumberland, and detected a desire in 
the questioner to make him say something fine, he replied that 
he had felt himself obliged to think of the ham-and-beef shop 
near St. Martin’s Lane, as finding the sober regions of life most 
congenial. 

o dispute and to contradict are by no means the same thing, 
yet they are habits that tend to run into one another till they are 
not always distinguishable. The disputant has a thesis of his own 
which the other has not; thus the spider in the fable, “ having 
swollen himself into the size and posture of a disputant, began the 
argument in the spirit of controversy, with resolution to be heartily 
scurrilous and angry, to urge on his own reasons without the least 
regard to the answers and objections of his opposite, and fully pre- 
determined in his own head against all conviction.” As a rule, 
the! man who systematically contradicts must, like a ghost, wait 
to be spoken to, using, however, the identical weapons of obstinacy 
and perversity in the conduct of the argument. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the real contradictious temper scarcely needs an opponent, and 
is quite capable of carrying on an internecine war on its own 
resources, like that John Lilbourn of old of whom it was said, 
that if there were none but himself in the world John would 
contradict Lilbourn and Lilbourn John, and the two must be buried 
in different graves. 

Where contradiction is not malevolent, it is after all an essential 
seasoning in conversation. Jolnson’s form of reply, “ Well, sir, 
no!” has a stimulating, cheerful sound with it. The speaker 
addresses himself with a will to an encounter, and, as it were, winds 
up his powers for action. It is a temper that allows others some 
share of the talk—half sentences at any rate—and cannot endure 
a monologue. It is compatible with the absence of all wish to 
annoy, and fights for the mere jovial love of fighting. This is 
altogether different from the peevish love of opposition, the 
contentious temper in the presence of which it is impossible for 
any genial current of thought to flow, and which, so far as the 
exigencies of outside civility will allow, treats people after the 
poet’s rule 

And when they do reply 
Straight gives them all the lie. 
It was this evil humour that suggested to Sydney Smith the 
notion of a purgatorial penance, after the manner of Dante, of 
five hundred years of implicit assenting. Contradiction has, 
however, in certain cases, its sugary side, which vanity fishes 
for and craves after. It sometimes happens that self-accusation 
becomes a luxury to the self-accuser and an intolerable embarrass- 
ment or nuisance to the hearer, on whom is thrown the onus 
of reconciling the sensitive conscience with itself, and who is 
probably too weak, or too incapable of —— expecta- 
tion, to meet the occasion with spirit. If he does turn, 
however, the opportunity is his own. We have somewhere 
met with a scene where a distinguished religious professor 
laments her exceeding sinfulness before her husband. The good 
man interposes with, ‘‘ You accuse yourself, rather too heavily, 
-~ dear; you have sins to be sure.’ “And pray what sins?” 
asks the astonished lady. “ Nay,” says he, “I intended to com- 
fort you, and to say that except a few faults——” “And pray 
what faults?” is again the interruption. “My dear, as you 
charged yourself with all, I thought 1 was letting you off cheaply 


by naming only two or three, such as——”; but the list, however 
short, is smothered in an outburst of indignation. 

Contradiction is often forced upon us in ordinary intercourse, 
and to do it well is a point of fine manners. To be candid, and set 
aman right where he has committed himself to a mistaken opinion 
or statement with any warmth or confidence, is a delicate office. 
Some people, from mere clumsiness, do it in a way to make him 


look like a fool; tact can render the operation almost pleasant by 
insinuating a genuine deference under the remy of act of dissent, 
Above all, people ought not to look as if they liked telling map 
he is mistaken; and yet human nature is prone to enjoy the 
blunders of others on points where we are conscious of an ag. 
vantage. In the case of an ordinary rumour it brings a touch of 
self-satisfaction to be able to correct the speaker with our mor 
accurate information. The “excuse me” expresses an Offensive 
selfcomplacency, if we are not on our guard, which may spoil g 
convivial occasion ; for, while none are willing to confess them. 
selves unequal to the discipline of accepting a contradiction whe, 
in the wrong, yet all are critical as to the mode of being set right, 
On the one hand, it is irritating to be interrupted at the begin 
of a statement; on the other, it is not less —— to have been 
left to run out a course of inaccuracies and misinformation whe, 
a word in time might have spared an exposure; while an 

of caution in such a matter is an implied reproof, and wound 
our self-respect, as though we wanted manliness and candour ty 
own our mistakes, There is something admirable in the way jy 
which good-nature by instinct, or the art of pleasing by practice, 
can steer through these shoals so as to leave every one in 
humour, and better informed than he was before, without a cop. 
sciousness of having been mistaken. 


RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. 


AS stride in advance has to be recorded in Soly 
Physics—perhaps at this moment the most progressive d. 
partment in science. Though much more detailed know 
probably remains to be reached by pone observation, we may 
re agp that the spectroscope has now revealed the nature of 
solar prominences—the red flames of the eclipse—just as tw 
years ago the same beautiful method solved the sun-spot problem, 
and not long before settled the vexed question of the constitution 
of nebule. Solar science belongs essentially to our own time, 
The ancient faith that the great luminary was a sphere of inconceiy- 
able brightness and spotless purity was, it is true, rudely disturbed 
two centuries and a half ago, when Galileo and his contemporaries 
observed that the solar disc was subject to eruptions of dark 
long supposed to be opaque clouds or solid bodies hiding a portion 
of the incandescent surface. But nearly 150 years elapsed before 
Wilson’s discovery that the spots were cavities in the photospher 
(a discovery now absolutely confirmed by the modern observations 
of Mr. De la Rue and others), and then another century 
before it was ascertained why these cavities looked dark, and 
what was the nature of the disturbances which produced them, 
This has been the work of the last few years. Two rival theories 
for a short time struggled for pre-eminence. One of these, due to 
M. Faye, explained the phenomenon by supposing that the mas 
of the sun was composed of nebulous matter too much disorganized 
by its excessive heat to shine with much brilliancy, while the 
light was due to the partial condensation of the vaporous surface 
into incandescent particles in the cooler photosphere. A spot, 
according to this view, was produced by an up-rush of the 
heated and less brilliant vapour through the photosphere. 
other theory was supported by three English astronomers—Mr. De 
la Rue, Mr. Balfour Stewart, and Mr. Loewy—who had bean 
making diligent solar observations at Kew. ‘Their theory wa 
based on the established fact, that while the bright photosphere 
full of incandescent particles envelops the sun, the photosphere 
itself is in its turn surrounded by an absorbent atmosphere ; and 
they held that a spot was produced by a down-rush of this atmo- 
sphere into the region of the photosphere. Partly by displacing and 
partly by obscuring the photosphere, the chicelad of sap 
according to this view, darkens the cavity of the spot. Muchev- 
dence was accumulated in favour of the English theory, but it was 
not conclusively established until the year 1866, when Mr. Lock 
yer applied to the investigation the same method of spectrum 
analysis by the aid of which Mr. Huggins had a short time before 
ascertained the constitution of nebule. F 
As this journal is not exclusively addressed to  scientifi 
readers, we may be excused a short digression to explain the 
nature of this marvellous weapon of modern science. Every 
one who has seen a rainbow knows thai a white beam 
light opens out, when refracted, into a number of divergitg 
beams of various colours, from red to violet. This spears 
when produced by the light of any incandescent solid a 
matter, is always continuous; that is to say, the 
changes gradually from red, through yellow, green, and blue 
to violet; but there are no gaps in the spectrum wholly de 
void of light. If, however, an atmosphere of absorbent gas 
is interposed between us and the luminous body, the spectrum, 
when carefully observed, is found to be crossed by a number 
dark lines corresponding to rays of particular refrangibiley, 
which, for some reason or other, this atmosphere is i ] 
different gas stops a different kind of light, so that, by looking © 
the spectrum, it is possible to say, from the position of the 
lines, what the atmosphere between us and the luminous body 8 
composed of. The spectrum from the sun is crossed by a ™ 
tude of these lines, which have already told their story as to sme 
of the constituents—iron, hydrogen, sodium, and othe 
solar atmosphere which eutially veils the splendour of 
photosphere. Thus far we have recounted the results of comp’ 
ratively old experiments, but a new observation of grand im f 
ance was made by Kirchhoff. He observed the spectra, not omy 
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trum of the vapour was composed of two bright yellow lines, 
gxactly corresponding to the two dark lines produced by the same 
ur when interposed as an absorbing medium. This observa- 
tion was soon generalized into the recognised law that the spectrum 
uced by any blazing gas or vapour is never continuous, but 
always consists of a series of bright lines separated by obscure 
jntervals, those lines corresponding precisely to the dark lines pro- 
by the same gas or vapour in a non-luminous state. The 
instant, therefore, that a spectrum is observed, we know what the 
sature of the burning matter is. If the spectrum is absolutely 
continuous, it is simply solid or fluid matter, including, be it 
observed, the case of minute solid or fluid incandescent particles 
foating in a gaseous atmosphere, which must be in fact the 
constitution of the solar photosphere. If this spectrum is crossed 
dark lines, we further know that between it and us there is 
gn absorbing atmosphere; and lastly, if the spectrum consists 
nly of isolated bright lines, we are sure that we are looking at 
blazing gas or vapour, and in very many cases it is possible to 
identify the particular gas or vapour by which the lines are pro- 
duced. 


With these facts in his mind, the least scientific reader will 
ewily understand the application of the method to the investiga- 
tion of sun-spots. If the spot was composed of superheated gas 
from the body of the sun, according to i. Faye’s theory, it ought 
togive a spectrum of bright lines only. If it consisted of an un- 
usually thick layer of solar atmosphere, it ought to give out the 
common solar spectrum, only with the dark lines intensified, and 

ibly multiplied, by the ined thickness of absorbing matter. 
~ to test this that Mr. Lockyer first applied the spectroscope 
to the examination of sun-spots ; and his observations, which were 
communicated to the Royal Society in the year 1866, showed un- 
equivocally that the spectrum of the sun-spot cavity was a feeble 
uction of the common solar spectrum with the dark lines 
apparently broadened, and without a trace of a bright line across 
it, This was subsequently confirmed by the independent observa- 
tions of Mr. Huggins, and seems conclusively to have disposed of 
M. theory, and to have proved that a sun-spot is a cavity 
formed by a tremendous down-rush of a portion of the solar* 
atmosphere. 

While the general character of sun-spots was thus at length 
established, there remained another puzzle about the sun’s 
constitution, which had long excited the curivsity of philo- 
sophers, When the sun is observed during a total eclipse, the 
dark mass of the intervening moon is seen to be surrounded by a 
broad halo of faint light called the corona, which is generally 

posed to be the sun’s atmosphere, and is of course invisible at 

y times, on account of the dazzling brightness of the sun 

itself. In the portion of this corona which lies nearest to the 
sun’s surface, and close round the body of the moon, are seen at 
various portions of the circle jagged peaks and ridges—generally of 
wey light, red flames and prominences, as they are variously called— 
much brighter than the dim corona and much less elevated, —_ 
some of them have been measured, and found to attain the height 
of 70,000 miles. Like the corona, the prominences are invisible 
except when the sun is darkened, and every total eclipse in recent 
times has been watched with the utmost keenness in the hope of 
finding some clue to the problem what these prominences were. 
They might, it was thought, be solar clouds filled with incandescent 
particles less hot and less brilliant than the photosphere, butstill bright 
enough to produce the beautiful phenomena seen during an eclipse ; 
or, on the other hand, they might be enormous masses of flaming 
gas driven off from the sun in the course of the violent action to 
which (as the sun-spots testified) the superficial portion of the sun’s 
mass was subject. In the same paper in which Mr. Lockyer 
announced his solution of the sun-spot difficulty, he suggested the 
pertinent question whether the spectroscope might not afford us 
evidence of the red flames which total eclipses had revealed. The 
question was not a mere barren conjecture, for Mr. Lockyer 
employed the spectroscope, which he had mounted for the exami- 
nation of sun-spots, in diligently sweeping round the edge of the 
sun in search of such special spectrum as the prominences might 
give. From the year 1866 > observations were continued 
Without result, and another observer, Mr. Stone, who afterwards 
commenced a similar search, was equally unsuccessful; but at 
h, in the early part of the present month, a spectroscope of 
much greater power was mounted, and Mr. Lockyer was soon 
tewarded by a —_ of the prominence-spectrum, which, so far as 
the observations have yet gone, appears to consist of three bright 
ne corresponding exactly to the dark line C in the red 

on of the solar spectrum, which is commonly considered to be 
to hydrogen; another nearly coinciding with the line F at the 
confines of the blue and green, which is also ascribed to hydrogen ; 
and a third, at a little distance from the conspicuous sodium- 
nes D, but clearly distinct from them, and, curiously enough, 
Without any corresponding line which has yet been noted in the 
Solar spectrum. 
Before this result was achieved and communicated to the 


a 
assigned to the lines. Captain Sania, who represented the 


most part, rather by estimate than by measurement. Although, 
therefore, the eclipse observations had removed all doubt as to the 
ous nature of the prominences, and thus anticipated the 
result obtained by Mr. Lockyer, the discovery that the spectrum 
of the prominences might be observed at any time rendered it 
possible to ascertain the exact position of the lines with a pre- 
cision which was far from being attained in the observations made 
during the ecli Scarcely, however, had it become known that 
the search for the prominences had at last proved successful, when a 
letter arrived in Paris from M. Janssen, stating that, while making 
his eclipse observations, it occurred to him that he ought to be. 
able to see the prominence-spectrum without calling the moon in 
aid to relieve him from the brightness of the sun. Accordingly, 
before returning from Guntoor, he had made the attempt, and suc- 
ceeded in getting several views of the prominence-spectrum some 
weeks before Mr. Lockyer had achieved the same result in Eng- 
land. It has often been remarked how frequently scientific dis- 
coveries are made by independent observers at the same time, and 
> the coincidence was seldom closer than in this instance. 

he French observer was the first who actually caught sight of 
the coveted object, but the Englishman had been the first by 
a year or two to suggest and commence the search, and was the. 
first to publish his discovery. His results were announced to 
the Royal Society, and b . De La Rue to the Académie des 
Sciences, before the arrival of M. Janssen’s letter, which, singularly 
enough, was delivered to the President of the French Academy a 
few minutes after a more detailed announcement of the English 
discovery had been received by him. 

M. Janssen’s letter, which appeared in the Moniteur of the 
25th instant, states that the prominences are principally composed 
of hydrogen, a result which, as to the line C, entirely agrees with 
Mr. Lockyer’s. We shall wait with interest to see whether, on 
the receipt of the more complete report which M. Janssen as well 
as Mr. Lockyer promises, his conclusions will be found in other 
respects to agree absolutely with those of the English astro- 
nomer; but it is scarcely likely, from the nature of the process, 
that there should be any discrepancy. One observer may pos- 
sibly, by devoting himself too exclusively to one part of the 
spectrum, miss a line which another detects; but, with the 
method of observation devised by Mr. Lockyer, a line which 
is once seen cannot well be assigned to a wrong place. The 
spectroscope being directed to the edge of the sun shows in the 
field of view anarrow belt of the true solar spectrum, and beyond 
this comes the fainter spectrum of the sun’s atmosphere, in which 
the prolongation of the dark lines is visible. When a prominence 
is reached, as the instrument sweeps round the sun, the bright 
line flashes out, sometimes overlapping both the spectrum of the 
sun and that of the atmosphere, at other times entirely within, 
and then in at some distance beyond, the edge of the sun; 
these variations oe pene | of course on the form and position of 
the prominence, and affording, as both M. Janssen and Mr. Lockyer 
at once pointed out, the means of tracing an actual outline of the 

rominence observed. Whenever, therefore, a bright line is seen, 
it shows itself superimposed upon the actual solar scale, and any error 
in assigning its position would be inconceivable. Where the line 
actually corresponds to a dark line it appears sometimes as striking 
out the black line from the bright solar spectrum, at others as prolong- 
ing it with a line of light. Both these ap ces were strikingly 
exhibited with the line C, when we had the privilege of observing 
the spectrum through Mr. Lockyer’s instrument; and the extreme 
clearness with which the line near D came out disposed in a mo- 
ment of the idea, apparently entertained by some of the observers 
in India, that the two were identical. Whatever this bright line 
may be, it is certainly not a sodium line. At present it is not 
certain that all the lines of the new spectrum have been fixed, and 
it is just conceivable that one prominence might be wanting in a 
line disclosed by another at a different region of the sun. But 
there seems reason to believe that the three lines already estab- 
lished form, at any rate, the principal part of the spectrum, and 
that these were the three lines in fact seen by most of the ob- 


al Society, the eclipse had taken place, and several ob- 


servers, although their positions are so differently estimated. 


J 
186g, October 31, 1868.] The Saturday Review 
. “1 bodies, but of burning gases and vapours; and he found that | servers had gone to India and other places within the region 
Toe | a. case, instead of getting a continuous spectrum crossed | of totality, armed with ee for the examination of the 
—_ st intervals by dark lines, he saw nothing but a system of brilliant | prominence-spectrum, All of these observers had reported that 
S & man jines across a0 entirely obscure background. And this was not | they got a spectrum aes of bright lines alone—the evi- 
dy the J. It was known that the vapour Joie had the power of | dence of burning gas; but, either from the necessary hurry 
A. ad. sbscuring a particular portion of the yellow light of the spectrum, | attendant upon observations during the few minutes allowed 
| uch of forming, in fact, across the yellow belt, two very marked lines, by the period of total obscuration, or from some other cause, 
off mote ghich are familiar in the solar spectrum, and are known as the D ; ; : _ 
ae-ip : When sodium was set on fire, it was found that the whole 
Spoil vwoyal Hociety, reporte ree lines-——one abdsolu identical wi 
: them. D, another not = agreeing with F, and the third somewhere 
oh near B or C. Major Tennant, who went to Guntoor, in India, 
right, on behalf of the Royal Astronomical Society, reported three 
ar | lines, C, D, and —this last being in a region where no other 
wel observer omeut M. Rayet saw any line at all. M. Rayet, who 
When was at Wha-Tonne, considered that he detected as many as nine 
) pamale lines—B, D, E, 6, another unknown line, two of the lines about 
a Ounds F, and the line G. It will be observed that nearly all the lines 
) oa hy named by these observers are given as actually corresponding with 
78 known solar lines. M. Janssen, who represented the Académie des 
Pape Sciences and the Bureau des Longitudes, reports the hydrogen lines 
| “= as the principal lines. As yet the detailed accounts from these 
= observers have not been received ; but it seems probable, from the 
ow with which the position of some of the lines is 
spoken of, and the wide discrepancy between the results of 
different observations, that the lines were determined, for the 
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Whether M. Rayet’s nine lines will ever be confirmed by the | Christian belief. Neither, again, can it he said, 


without toy 


more exact and deliberate mode of observation now shown to be | many reserves to make the explanation worth having, that ge 


available, secins doubtful. It is not, however, worth while to | demolition is due to the advance of Protestant truth, Henry V 
speculate on matters which a prolonged course of observation will | was but a sorry Protestant to the last, and we suspect the nati 
translate into the region of ascertained facts; and we may be | Protestants in Spain at this moment might be counted oy th 
sure that the prominence-spectrum—now that it has once been | fingers of one hand ; nor do they seem to be much more ny 


caught—will not be left alone till it has given up all the know- | in Italy. There are, no doubt, a good many more people in 


E 
ledge which it has to communicate, much of which we hope to | now who doubt or disbelieve Christianity altogether than the 


hear about at the next meeting of the Royal Society. 


ABOLITION OF MONASTERIES. 


were in the middle ages; but, putting them aside, the builders 
the levellers of the Continental abbeys would not probably diffe 
much in their views about Transubstantiation and the Thvocation 
of Saints. The difference lies deeper, or at all events lies 
where else. We do not forget the counterblast to Exeter 


digg ws are few subjects on which such diverse opinions have | sounded from the trumpets of the Ultramontane camp. That jg 
been and are entertained by thinking men as that of the mo- | another short and easy method of settling the question. Mong. 


nasticlife. Perhaps we might a 


, that there are few subjects about | teries were built in an age of piety, and are pulled down in » 


which sensible men of the most opposite parties have talked so | age of godlessness and revolution. If we are disposed to admj 
much nonsense. It is not merely that the enthusiastic admirers of | that this view is rather less of a caricature of the facts 


monasteries credit them with every virtue under the sun, while 
their assailants are apt to regard them as a kind of consecrated 
preserves for the fostering and development of all the most loath- 
some depravities which have ever stained human nature. There 
is a third class of observers, who regard, cr profess to regard, the 
question from an independent point of view, but over whom it 
seems to exercise the same kind of fascination. They are neither 
lovers nor haters of monasteries in the abstract, but they are just 
as unable to steer clear of extremes as those who are, only they 
combine in their estimate both extremes. They take what may 
be termed the picturesque view of the subject, and the perfection 
of a picture requires plenty of light and shade. Our readers will 
not have forgotten Mr. Froude’s extraordinary craze about the 
ideal asceticism of the English monks of the thirteenth century, 
whom he supposes by a slight architectural inaccuracy to have 
slept in the convent cellars; and the unprincipled knavery of 
Welsh abbots in the sixteenth, who bought the right of conferring 
holy orders without being yg em fact, of course, being that 
they were bishops. But Mr. Froude’s error is typical, though 
his passion for picturesque contrasts may have made it more than 
usually conspicuous. Mr. Kingsley, for instance, has just treated 
us to a glowing eulogium on the old Egyptian hermits; but he 
spealis in some of his novels, if we remember rightly, of monks of 
our own day as though they hardly deserved to be called men at 
all, And it seems as if nations were subject to the same violent 
paroxysms of feeling, in this reepect, as individuals. At the time 
of the Scotch Reformation a third of the land of the country is 
said to have been in the hands of the monasteries, and as they 


the last, it is not at all because we think it true without explanati 
or true in the sense its advocates intend. Religion was cg. 
tainly a more dominant principle of action in the mediwval tha 
in the modern world, for this reason if for no other—that it had yp 
rivals in the field. The manifold intellectual and _practicg) 
interests which divide the attention of educated society in our ow 
day were then almost unknown. The army and the Church, to uy 
modern language, were the two professions for a gentleman, an 
the Church was unspeakably the more influential and attractive of 
the two—the only one, indeed, that could attract a man of aay 
intellectual tastes. This had a good deal to do with the multiph. 
cation of monasteries ; and the exemption from serfdom and con- 
—— comfort secured to their humblest inmates brought 
rothers in shoals to swell their numbers, and help to cultivate 
their constantly spreading lands. If the accounts usually given 
of the one or two thousand denizens of the larger iva 
monasteries, like Fountains or Kirkstall, are even approximately 
correct—and the spacious churches attached to them, wher 
there could be little or no congregation, seem to give some coun- 
tenance to the estimate—we may find in this exemption from 
feudal service one explanation of the circumstance. And, in 
just the same sense in which it is true to say that monasteries 
were built in an age of piety, we may say that they are de 
stroyed in an age of impiety. In other words, the conditions d 
modern society are so much more complex, and there are » 
many other besides religious and ecclesiastical interests to occu 
men’s thoughts and lives, that there is not the same demanille 
establishments professedly devoted to studious retirement and 


could only have acquired it by public or private gift, there must T prayer; while there is a corresponding danger of those which aw 


have been a period when Governments and landed proprietors 
rivalled one another in pouring their wealth into the monastic 
coffers. Yet, when Knox delivered his famous exhortation about 

ulling down the rookeries that the rooks might fly, there was no 
ack of zeal in carrying out the suggestion. In England the 
dissolution may be chiefly explained by the exigencies of the royal 
exchequer, but in Scotland it was the work of the people. In our 
own day, when decades are equal to centuries of an earlier 
me in history, we have witnessed two similar movements within 
ess than ten years. The two most Catholic countries of Europe, 
or what have hitherto been regarded as such, have abolished their 
monasteries with a stroke of the pen—in one case, at least, with 
circumstances of needless cruelty, for the unfortunate inmates are 
turned adrift at a moment’s notice, with no provision for the 
future, except such remains of their abdicated property as they 
may manage to reclaim. Even the historical and artistic associa- 
tions of Monte Cassino, backed up by the eloquent advocacy of the 
great leader of English Liberalism, and by the known Italian 
sympathies of the monastic body, could only procure a temporary 
and precarious respite for the ixcunabula of the great Benedictine 
Order. Nor has any further grace been accorded to such of the 
Spanish monasteries as are to be left to die a natural death. In 
the presence of such facts it is difficult to avoid asking oneself 
two questions, which are however easier asked than answered— 
Why were monasteries founded? and, when founded, why are 
they dissolved ? 

‘Lhere is, of course, a short and easy method of answering both 
questions, which will be familiar to the disciples of Dr. Cum- 
ming and Mr. Murphy. Monasteries were established in an age of 
darkuess and are destroyed in an age of enlightenment; or, as 
we have heard the view propoanded from the pulpit, superstition 
builds monasicries and true religion pulls them down. But we are 
rather suspicious of royal roads to knowledge in general, and the 
Exeter Hail solution of the monastic problem—though it has the 
advantage, like most theories that emanate from the same quarter, 
of putting the question in a nutshell—is not free from difficulties. 
It is only, we believe, since the issue of the Lambeth Encyclical 
that the Record has become aware of the existence of “the cor- 
rupt Greek Church,” and its readers may not yet have learnt 
that there were monasteries in the East for centuries before the 
birth of St. Benedict, the patriarch of Western monkhood. Clearly, 
therefore, the system is not exclusively Popish. But neither is it 
exclusively Christian. Multitudinous Buddhist monasteries, with 
vows, privations, picturesque dresses, choral services, and all the 
external paraphernalia of our medieval abbeys, existed for ages 
before Christianity was heard of. If, therefore, monasteries are 
superstitious, they belong to that wider category of the supersti- 
tions which human nature is prone to, and have no particular 


retained, especially if they are richly endowed, becoming mere 
homes of luxurious indolence, or worse. So far, it may be said, 
that monasteries are the natural product of “ the ages of faith,” 
and their dissolution of an age of unbelief. But the explanation 
is at best a partial one, and leaves a good deal unexplained. 

ge | and Spain, as we observed just now, are doing what 
was done three centuries ago in the Protestant countries of 
Europe, and in France during the first Revolution. But 
though we still linger with a ‘kind of poetic regret over the 
beautiful ruins of Tintern and Valle Crucis, precisely because 
they are ruins, monasteries are no longer a thing of the past in 
England. We cannot say exactly how many of these establish- 
ments, both for monks and nuns, have been reared among w 
during the present century; but there are, we believe, some 
hundreds of them, which, considering how small a proportion of 
the population is Roman Catholic, is a somewhat star 
fact. In France the great restorers of monastic institutions have 
been the so-called Liberal Catholics. _Montalembert is their 
historian and apologist. Lacordaire, whose dying words hay 
become a watchword of the party—“I die a penitent Catholic 
and an impenitent Liberal ”—is the second founder of the 
Dominican Order in France. On the other hand, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the Council of Trent, several new Orders have 
been established since the Reformation, of which the Jesuits ar 
the most conspicuous. All this looks as if the craving for “ the 
religious life,” as it is technically called—whether it spring from 
superstition, or piety, or weakness, or from whatever motive, 
good or bad—was not yet extinct. One obvious difference indeed 
there is between the ‘earlier and later Orders, and that probably 
does point to a characteristic change in the form of modern piety: 
The old Orders were chiefly contemplative; the new ones 
least. those for men—are designed for active work. Many of 
female communities undertake the work of education, and these 
appear to have been spared, even in Spain. It would take too long 
to dwell here on the grounds of this significant contrast, cutting 
as it does into the very roots of our social and moral life. But the 
fact deserves to be noted. Still, after making full allowance for it, 
the rising of the doomed institution in so many countries, like 
Phoenix from its ashes, is remarkable, and would lead one t 
expect that a similar phenomenon may follow in Italy and Spal. 
The clean sweep that has just been made may last for a decade, 
possibly for a generation ; but we can hardly doubt that as long & 
Catholicism continues to be professed there—and there are 20 
signs of its dying out at present—the institution which has so lo 
been one mainstay of the Catholic organization will survive W! 
it. Monasteries may become less numerous and less wealthy, 
they will not retain or recover their former civil privile 
it is very unlikely that they will cease to exist. It is even 


connexion with the corruptions of Popery or of any other form of 


probable that the rough method of reform to which they have 
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If their recruits are fewer, they will consist of those alone 
ho are zealous for the observances and labours of an ascetic life. 
There is a subordinate inquiry which it would be interesting to 
flow out, but unfortunately we have hardly any trustworthy 
ata for arriving at a determination, The regular, as distinct 
fom the secular, clergy have often been spoken of as the standing 
of the Pope. They are naturally supposed to be less 
able to national and social influences from without than the 
parochial priesthood, who, though celibates, are more mixed up 
with the interests and affections of ordinary life. And, on the 
qhole, the history of Western Christendom (for it is of the West 
we are here thinking) seems to illustrate this contrast. The 
Jesuit Order we re aside as an institution sui generis, and one 
ssly founded for the maintenance of Papal autocracy. But 
the other religious orders, and especially the more modern ones, 
have usually carried their influence in the same direction. This 
is in fact, one reason why Governments are apt to be so jealous 
them. They are regarded as a kind of imperium in imperio, 
owning no hearty allegiance except to the authority of Rome. 
fn this country they are still nominally under the ban of 
the law, though nobody dreams of attempting to put it in 
force, and the practical difficulties of doing so would most likely 
e insuperable if it were attempted. Now it would be 
scurious subject of speculation whether this peculiarity of the 
monastic institute will continue in the future. In France, as 
we observed before, its claims have been put forward, in the 
ume of freedom, by those who among sincere Roman Catholics 
are least attached to Ultramontanism. That the Jesuits should 
take any other than their traditional line seems as inconceivable 
ws for the Ethiopian to change his skin, for it would be to abjure 
their very raison d’étre ;\ but this does not equally hold good with 
other communities. He would be a bold man who should predict 
with any confidence the future of the Papacy. It may, under 
altered conditions, have a great career before it. But the Ultra- 
montane system is so directly at issue with the whole current of 
modern life and thought, that those corporations which elect to 
sok or swim with it appear the least likely to be able to maintain 
their ground in modern Europe. 


THE PARADISE OF PHILISTINISM. 


\ NY one who is curious to see how British Philistinism takes 
its diversion should visit Jersey in the summer. What 
it is in its more serious aspects, how crass and narrow and un- 
intelligent, we must leave for the great hierophant of ‘ sweetness 
and light” to continue to expound. But, as with individuals so 
with classes, it sometimes happens that nature asserts itself more 
dearly in moments of relaxation than at any other season. It is 
in the playground, rather than in the class-room, that an acute 
schoolmaster looks for the real character of his pupils. It is not 
behind his counter or desk only that the British shopkeeeper or 
cetk shows what manner of man he is, or, as Mr. Arnold would 
put it, “affirms his ordinary self.” One may gain more true in- 
sight into his character by studying him in the succeeding phase of 
slippers and pipe. But the best of all opportunities for observa- 
tion is afforded by the annual holiday which he is wont to take, 
and to which, let us add, no one is more entitled. What manner 
of man is he when out for a spree? How does he comport him- 
elf, and what are the things which give him pleasure? Are 
they of a kind to confirm what a dainty ex-Professor of Oxford 
has written about the dearth of intelligence and the inaccessibilit 
toideas which distinguish his countrymen generally? Or does his 
way of enjoying himself reflect any far-off touch of those two 
- desiderata for which the apostle of Culture bids us look and 


the first thing one may notice about Jersey is that its raison 
og is quite peculiar and for 
@ purpose of supplying a double want felt the cheaj 
Ditch e to cross the water. he 
Wishes, at his voyage’s end, to find himself in a land where 
English is spoken. It is to this combination of desires that 
Jersey owes its vogue. It is the only spot accessible within 
twelve hours where the pleasurable sensation of being abroad in 
the flesh is combined with the enormous convenience of being at 
in the language. An Englishman of the lower middle- 
in quest of amusement, is apt to think twice before he 
Ventures far into France or Germany. One finds him in a state 
% comparative ease on the great beaten tracks of the tourist 
catavan. Within reach of a waiter to suggest beefsteaks, and a 
tailway guard who can substitute the familiar word “ tickettes” 
for some less intelligible form of demand, he is not too severely 
fxercised in his mind. But when you come upon him in acount 
inn he presents a woful tacle. He resembles nothing so muc 
&8 4 vessel adrift upon a lee-shore, hoisting signals of distress, and 
ing minute guns of unintelligible jargon, in the vain hope of 
hging some one to the rescue. In Jersey there is no risk of his 
g into this situation of helpless absurdity. He finds, on landing, 
‘pretty little town, which is foreign in name, but thoroughly British 
m essentials. At St. Helier’s he can enjo an illusion of the Con- 
Pre without forfeiting one of the social advantages of Margate. 
tis piquant to stroll through streets and among shops that are 
m name, without feeling himself at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous gensdarmes or a rapacious bowryeoisic. If a glance at 
Lefevre” or “Le Jeune” reminds him that he is abroad, another 
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aa subjected may increase their efficiency for purely spiritual glance towards those familiar appellations “ Smith” and « Jones” 
reminds him that he is at home. The effect which St. Helier’s 


produces upon the cockney Ulysses who wanders thither is very 
much what it would be if some concoctor of practical jokes were 
to transmogrify Ramsgate or Dover by painting French names 
over half the shops in either of those familiar seaports. Outside 
there is a certain suggestion of the Continent; inside everything is 
of London, Londony. In his hotel the tourist finds himself in an 
exclusively English atmosphere. The dinner is English, the talk 
is English, the newspaper is English, the waiter is English, the beer 
is English. The amusements too are English—English billiards, 
English bathing-machines, an English music-hall, an English 
theatre, an English dancing-saloon, He is in a region whither 
the Great Vance has come or “is coming,” and where a tenth- 
rate tragedian murders Shakspeare. He can chaff in English, 
and, if necessary, he can swear in English. It is the com- 
bination of all these British’ creature-comforts and _privil 
with a dash of Continental or semi-Continental phenomena 
which constitutes the peculiar charm of Jersey. By a sort 
of optical delusion he may fancy himself in foreign parts; his 
stomach assures him that he is within the British dominions. A 
voyage of ten or twelve hours is primd facie evidence that he is 
abroad; on the other hand, he can “ talk the language” as easily. 
as upon the sands at Brighton. He has placed a hundred miles 
of salt sea between himself and Rosherville, only to find another 
and a lovelier Rosherville on the shores of France. The acci- 
dents of political geography are often whimsical enough in their 
effects. It is amusing to reflect that the chief gainer by that 
accident which has left to Queen Victoria a remnant of the 
possessions of her Norman .ancestors is the cockney of the nine- 
teenth century. 

If the pleasures of Jersey are of a solid British kind, the 
enterprising managers who cater for the tourist visitor exhibit a 
French faculty of organization. The speciality of the island 
being pretty scenery, that natural advantage is exploité with much 
method and orgarfizing skill. The arrangements for seeing the 
lions have been elaborated and reduced to a system to a degree 
which would do honour to the ingenuity of a French sous-prefet. 
The island is mapped out into districts, each of which can be 
explored in a day’s drive from St. Helier’s. Each morning a 
train of large open cars, not unlike those imposing vehicles on 
which travelling circuses make their entrance into provinei 
towns, carries the tourist throng to their day’s sightseeing, as set 
down on a published programme. On Monday it rolls eastward, on 
Tuesday to the west, and so on according to a fixed order and 
rotation. The advantage of this machinery is obvious. It saves the 
tourist the trouble of devising any plan of his own for seeing the 
island. By consulting a card, and on payment of two shillings, 
he can be forwarded to any spot with the ease and regularity of 
the Parcels’ Delivery. It seems to be the benevolent purpose of 
the Jersey entrepreneur to make travelling as easy as possible to 
his cockney visitor, to relieve his mind from all difficulties and 
doubts as to his course, and to minimize the mental ¢ffort incident 
to 5 eR, | And the result of his creditable exertions is that 
our modern John Gilpin can see the fine old Norman fortress of. 
Montorgueil, the P sma coves of Boulay Bay, and the majes- 
tic rocks of the Gréve du Lac with as much ease and comfort 
as he surveys Holborn or Cheapside from the knifeboard of a City 
‘bus. A guide-book is quite superfluous. The same beneficent 
hand which arranges the ways and means of locomotion provides 
a substitute for any such incumbrance. Attached to each car, or 
rather caravan, is a “guide, philosopher, and friend,” duly primed 
with all the needful information. It is the office of the conductor 
to interpret to the cockney mind the beauties and interesting ob-. 
op which lie around. One might suppose that such a post would 

assigned to some local antiquary steeped in the traditions and 
history of the place. The “oldest inhabitant,” if moderately 
well-informed, would not be a bad person to undertake the duty 
of posting up the excursionist in the geogtaphy of the island. 
far as our personal observation goes, joviality seems to be the 
chief qualification of a Jersey car-conductor. And, consideri 
the varied and multiform nature of his functions, joviality 
a talent for good-humoured repartee are highly necessary. 
melancholy man or an irritable man would soon succumb to the 
running fire of chaff to which a conductor is exposed. As a 
cicerone he has his lesson by heart, and rattles it off with 
the fluency of a well-taught parrot or the beefeater at the 
Tower Armoury, who stuns one with his damnable iteration of 
“ swords, guns, pistols, ramrods.” No one can complain that his 
peripatetic instruction is too learned or profound. He is careful 
to bring it well down to the level of his listener’s apprehension. 
It hee almost seem that he regarded the collective mind of his 
audience asa tabula rasa, 7 which it was his care to trace the first 
infantine impressions. Of Jersey, in particular, he assumes them 
to be as invincibly ignorant as of Timbuctoo or Central Arabia, 
This is shown by his halting the procession ever and anon to in- 
form his pupils where they are, as though, in the plenitude of their 
imbecility, they might imagine themselves to be somewhere else. 
Nothing is sufficiently commonplace to be in silence, 
Even so familiar an object as a martello-tower is duly noticed 
t the sight of the French coast the guide 


and commented upon. 
pet of Montorgueil, 


rises into eloquence, and, mounting a 


delivers himself of certain flowers of claptrap highly to the taste 
of his audience, who snatch a moment to reflect how infinitely 
superior, physically, snorally, and intellectually, they are to the 


The churches come in for their share of notice. 
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Oddly enough, the solitary fact about the churches to which our 
instructor confined himself was the date of their consecration. We 
could not quite ascertain whether the singling of this fact out from 
all others was intended to express any personal sympathy with the 
doctrine of the Apostolical Succession. Between the pauses of his 
running lecture the conductor becomes chatty, sociable, hilarious. 
We were diverted to observe him, after discharging his periodical 
driblet of ecclesiastical lore, zealously setting to work to master 
the tune and words of a popular comic song. The sonorous an- 
nouncement, “ St. Peter’s Church, consecrated in the year 1120,” 
or what not, died away promptly into a subdued refrain of “ Not 
for Jo.” Of course luncheon figures prominently in the day’s 
programme. English people can no more “ do” Jersey than 
they can do anything else without plenty of eating and drinking. 
‘There are many anticipations of luncheon in the shape of frequent 
stoppages at roadside publics. But these are mere preliminaries 
leading up to the grand central refection of the day. If we may 
judge from the specimen which we saw, a tourist's luncheon is of 
a most substantial kind—not a mere affair of bread and cheese, 
but a repast which fairly rises to the dignity of a cold collation. 
Music lends its charm to the scene. ‘“ We take a pianist with 
us” is one of the inducements held out by the tout. The attention 
bestowed on such details betrays an amount of skill in organizing 
pleasure which —_ fairly compare with that of the “ Adminis- 
tration ” at a French watering-place, and which at most English 
ones is sadly wanted. 

To the psychologist, or the student of social science, the chief 
point of interest which the humours of Jersey present is the 
glimpse which they afford of lower middle-class nature and tastes. 

ow do the objects of all this tender commercial solicitude respond 
toit? What light does their conduct reflect on their education, and 
on the intellectual benefit which they have derived from it? As 
far as we have observed, their conduct is signalized by great good- 
humour, and by every sign of thorough enjoyment. Their demeanour 
quite belies the sarcasm of the old chronicler who said that the 
English take their pleasure sadly. Nor, so far as we know, does the 
free play of cockney wit degenerate into coarseness or vulgarity, 
though a dark tale did reach us of proprieties shocked on some 
recent occasion by the license of after-luncheon jollity. And no 
doubt Jersey does not enjoy the reputation of being puritanically 
straitlaced. “Sir, you may do anything in Jersey,” was the reply 
to a mild inquiry whether it was allowable to smoke within a 
certain distance of the female form. “ Rien n'est sacré dans le 
Jersey” might, it seems, supply Madlle. Theresa with a refrain for a 
new song. If we may trust, however, to our own impressions, the 
moral tone of the tourist swarm was not indeed remarkable for 
elevation, but at least their behaviour was decent. What 
struck us as the salient and suggestive trait in them was the 
total lack of intelligence which they evinced—the utter absence 
of any spark of that reasonable curiosity which foreign sights 
and scenery ought to excite in a civilized man. It would be 
simply impossible for a stream of young Frenchmen or Germans of 
the corresponding class to pass through a country so unintelligently, 
and with so little apparent profit. We listened in vain for a je 
question or remark which would show either a ray of knowledge 
or a gleam of interest, or the faintest disposition to learn about the 
surrounding objects and scenery. At the bidding of the showman 
they stopped to stare at some feature in the panorama with a face 
of foolish wonder ; but they stopped much more often, and with 
much livelier interest, for beer. We have no wish to be too ex- 
acting. No one looks for minds cast in the Hellenic mould among 
cheap excursionists. They are most of them youngsters, escaped 
for the nonce from the counter or the desk, and bent on giving 
full swing to the Hebraism within them, And if that impulse 
expends itself on the specific object of a trip to Jersey, there is no 
one who does not wish them bon voyage and a happy holiday. It 
is not until one finds that a jaunt across the water means in their 
case, not a refreshment and recreation of the mind, but a mere 
instrument of animal enjoyment, that one begins to doubt whether 
they are much the better for it. Travel is an excellent test of 
mental calibre. If a man has any ideas, it verifies, enlarges, cor- 
rects them; if he has none, it only returns him tenfold duller than 
he went. But it argues either a startling natural obtuseness, or 
some radical vice of education, when the traveller displays a hope- 
less incapacity for appreciating such an opportunity. We are 
driven to the conclusion that, whatever progress “ sweetness and 
light” are making elsewhere, they have yet to penetrate the class 
from which cheap tourists are recruited. 


MR. MILL AND THE INFALLIBLE. 


M®* MILL, in his retirement at Avignon, has imbibed some 
of the traditions of the place. ‘here is an old whiff of 
infallibility in the air of that ancient city which has infected the 
great teacher and philosopher of Liberty. He has issued numerous 
rescripts of late, and being, according to his own estimate, the 
Vicegerent and sole centre of anthority from which all Liberals 
derive their jurisdiction, and even their Liberal being—just as all 
Bishops, according to the Ultramontane theory, are mere Papal 
emanations—it is not . + that, Pope-like, he suspends and 
deprives his creatures. He has, we all know, lately deprived Mr. 
Bouverie of his functions, and sent the pallium to Mr. Chadwick, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Odger, and Mr. Howell among others. Had 
Mr. Mill confined his exercise of discipline and jurisdiction to the 
nere fact that he announced and claimed these functions, he 


would better have followed the Papal precedent. The 
Pontiff, sensibly enough, does not care to justify the ways 
heaven toman. Mr. Mill—and it is a mistake—explaing himself 
He had better have left Mr. Chadwick’s superhuman qualification, 
to speak for themselves to the world, or at least to Kilmarnock 
As to Mr. Bradlaugh, we are not aware that Mr. Mill exacy 
pledged himself to that person’s merits—at least not further than 
to say that he is a good representative of the working-men, which 
he may be, though he is not a working-man, but was, we beliey, 
a lawyer's clerk, and calls himself a merchant ; and to add that hy 
possesses the confidence of the working-men is not a complimen, 
to the working-men, seeing that Mr. Bradlaugh’s contempt aj 
insult towards all religion is everything that the working-man » 
anybody elss knows about him. But in Mr. Bradlaugh’s ey 
Mr. Mill did something more substantial than testify to jj, 
eminent merits. Mr. Mill backed his judgment by his money, 
The man who is not only an atheist, but who makes his newspapg 
the instrument of vilifying and abusing the religion and religioy 
convictions of the most civilized nations of the earth—whj 
however foolish they may be, Christians undoubtedly arm— 
wants no testimonial from Mr. Mill; nor does he receive mug 
of one. Mr. Bradlaugh’s merits are so transcendent that \h 
Mill, who will not spend a shilling on his own election, 
ten pounds in order to entrust “ Iconoclast” with a share in the 
moulding the political destinies of this country. He also back 
Mr. Odger by his purse, and Mr. Hartwell and Mr. Howell 
by his sympathies ra testimonials. There are two or three other 
Liberals who are, in the same way, generous in the way of recom. 
mending candidates. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who declines Parl. 
mentary candidateship, recommends candidates ; aud Mr. Faweett 
has no hesitation, as Mr. Bright has, in interfering in the elections 
generally. 

That this testimonial system is a novelty in English politics isnot 
perhaps to say anything against it; but we may reasonably ask to 
see it justified. ‘That justification must at any rate assume one fact 
—that the constituencies which are advised are incapable of exerts. 
ing a sound discretion in selecting candidates or in selecting 
sentatives. And this testimonial system, we are told, is the mor 
necessary because we have now in most constituencies new electors 
much more numerous than the old. The new electors, it seems 
to follow, are not to be trusted—they must consent to be in 
leading-strings; and Mr. Mill and Mr. Goldwin Smith and M, 
Fawcett are content to guide the tottering steps, and to inspire and 
direct the deficient intelligence and childish minds, of the new 
electors. This is hardly the picture of the working-man which 
was drawn a year ago. Then he could be trusted. He hada 
natural Parliamentary instinct, of which a corrupt Parliamentary 
system prevented the exercise, for hunting out senatorial quali- 
fications, just as a Pig, or a certain sort of terrier, might be 
trusted to grub up trufiles. It turns out, however, that in prac 
tice the working-man is only safe when he is under the care of 
a guide, philosopher, and friend such as Mr. Mill. Come what 
will of it, it seems to follow that it is the duty of the electors 
to be influenced, and that there is a right in some superior beings 
to influence these electors. Now it seems to us that, after all, this 
is only the old practice under a new name. It was very wrong 
and very scandalous for landowners, peers, and parsons, landlords 
and employers of labour and customers, to interfere with con- 
stituencies. Education, birth, station, ought to leave e 
elector alone. But philosophy may do that which aristocrats a 
neighbours may not do. Mr. Mill and his like may interfere with 
Kilmarnock, and as a matter of course do that which the Duke of 
Marlborough, according to Liberal testimony, is an infernal scoundrel 
for doing. ‘This is intelligible, only it is quite desirable that it should 
be fully brought out. Coercion from a landlord is bad ; coercion 
from a philosopher is good. Interference in elections is nota 
wrong thing provided that the judgment of the dictator is infalli- 
ble. And as we all know that Mr. Mill is infallible, then his 
selection of candidates must at once be accepted, as we accept 
other divine decrees, without exception or gainsaying. 

But it seems that the Liberal testimonial-givers are somewhat 
atissue. Mr. Goldwin Smith, aware probably of the extraordinary 
theory which must be at the bottom of this new practice, justifies 
it only as a temporary and provisional necessity. He trusts that, 
under certain future and contingent circumstances, this “ necessity 
for individual recommendations will cease.” ‘ But,” he adds, “im 
the present election, there is great danger of candidates per 
ultra-Liberal opinions on certain points turning out to be politi 


jackals sent into the fold to provide for the Tory lion.” We wert 


not aware of this interesting fact in natural history, that jackals 
did their particular work in folds at all; but Mr. Goldwin Smith 
might have done better had he warned his Aylesbury friends 
against the particular jackal he had in his eye. Lf he meant Mr. 
Bouverie, he might as well have said so; but to prove that Mr. 
Bouverie is a jackal with these odd habits by no means makes out 
Mr. Howell to be a lion. Mr. Mill, we must say, has more of the 
root of the matter in him than Mr. Goldwin Smith. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith thinks that testimonializing is only to be excused by 
reason of the present distress. Mr. Mill goes further, and says 
that the sort of man who ought to go into Parliament is the ony 
real consideration, and at some length he elaborates his ideal 

a representative. That ideal is a somewhat perplexing—we - 
nearly said a contradictory—one. But it is a highly philosop 

one. And under philosophic teaching the model M.P. is deseri “4 
as a soldier who is simply obedient to his leader. Under t 


figure of speech the relations of Liberal followers to a Liberal 
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er are elaborated. The implicit devotion of the rank and 
‘,spires and kindles the commander to higher achievements, 
and the army is all along described as at his command. Discipline 
is everything 5 inde endence in opinion, and certainly in action, is 
gutiny. The Articles of War is it? or mag policy? or party? 
an tolerate no private judgment, And this is intelligible, though 
y consistent with the denunciations of those “ representatives 
sho slip out of engagements their constituents conceive them to be 
hound by,” and of those others who “yield a shameful obedience 
ghen called to order by the dread of losing their seats ;” still less 
sith Mr. Mill’s holy horror at the shameful sight of a Parliament 
dected under the cry of supporting Palmerston. As far as we can 
yenture on picturing the ideal senator after Mr. Mill’s pattern, it 
would be a representative who follows Mr. Gladstone implicitly, 
hecause unhesitating adherence to a party leader is the whole duty 
of senatorial man. It is right that all leaders should have this 
sbedient following—that is to say, it is right that Mr. Gladstone 
could, but wrong that Lord Palmerston should. The Parlia- 
mentary majority elected simply and solely to support Lord 
Palmerston turned out to be a curse; a Parliamentary majority 
dected simply and solely to support Mr. Gladstone cannot but be 
a blessing. It is then both right and wrong that Parliament 
should be conducted on the principles of an army, and of military 
obedience and discipline—right generally, and right specifically in 
Mr. Gladstone’s instance, but wrong specifically in Lord Palmer- 
son's instance. Why this difference, but that Mr. Mill is in the 
me instance assured of Mr, Gladstone, but was not so assured in 
Lord Palmerston’s ? 

It all then reverts to the latent and great major, or rather 
maximum, premiss, which Mr. Mill does not avow, but which is 
the only solution of his logical wrangle. Mr. Mill is in his judg- 
nents infallible, and from the nature of the case there can only be 
me centre and source of infallibility. We are brought back 
to the one sole arbiter, the solitary judge of right and wrong. 
We are reduced to Mr. Mill. Dr. Newman on one occasion said, 
and certainly with no egotism or egoism, that he was only certain 
of two facts—God and himself. Mr. Mill is certain of himself 
and,as he once said, of God; but He must be a God who answered 
to his own estimate of the moral attributes of the Supreme. 
Always excepting Mr. Chadwick, to whom Mr. Mill would yield 
precedence, we are brought at last face to face with the only 
ral Being, Mr. Mill. It is only by a philosophic method 
that we have got to this transcendental view of things, and 
we are, of course, indebted to a philosopher for it—or, rather, for 
suggesting the elements by which we get at it. Under these 
circumstances the ways of Mill to man in general, and to Mr. 
Bouverie and Mr, Lradlaugh in particular, are justified. He 
knows what is in man. In Mr, Bouverie he sees a man who 
will think for himself, and act for himself, and speak as his 
conscientious convictions lead him to speak, and who has said and 
done what displeases Mr. Mill; therefore he is denounced. Mr. 
Bradlaugh is a man who thinks for himself certainly, and reviles 
and insults the convictions of other people, and has himself both 
for his leader and his party; but Mr. Mill thinks that he comes 
up to Mr, Mill's standard of Parliamentary qualification ; therefore 
he is subsidized. 

This is practical Positivism, and we are glad to find what it 
comes to in practice. ‘There is not the slightest blame which can 
attach to Mr. Mill for acting out his philosophic principles, just 
as there is nothing wrong in the Pope, persuaded as he also is of 
his superhuman functions, carrying rd out. But as we live in 
4 practical world, both Pope and Mill have the difficult task of 
compelling us all to accept their pretensions and their authority. 
The constituencies who appeal to Infallibility for guidance and 
advice as a standard of final appeal must make up their minds to 
have unexpected and inexplicable delegates imposed upon them 
as the representatives of the One Infallible. In the particular 
case it is something for us to know that Bradlaugh and Odger, 
Howell and Hartwell, have been entrusted with their exequatur 
by an guthority against which there is no appeal. The Voice from 
Avignon has spoken. To hear is for the world of new constitu- 
uncles to obey. 


THE VACANT PRIMACY. 


HERE is a certain charm in speculating upon the light in 
* Wwnich the seemingly unimportant event of to-day may be 
viewed by those who will look back upon it from the stand-point 
of an accomplished future. Some such interest attaches to the 
death of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In itself it concerns 
few beyond the numerous friends to whom the deceased prelate 
had endeared himself by a long life of unpretending virtue. Dr. 

ngley was a favourable example of the modern archiepiscopal 
type, but the type is not one which attracts much notice from the 
World, or exerts much influence on the Church. Elsewhere 
We have treated of the late Archbishop’s personal character 
and career. We are here rather concerned with the type, which 
bash known as that of the safe Bishop, and which type Mr. 
israeli is likely enough to attend to. This typical Bishop 
Will, according as caution or sympathy predominates in his tem- 
Perament, have a keen sense of the faults, or a kindly appre- 
Clation cf the merits, of all parties alike. His great desire 
will be to let his clergy alone, and the best service he will ask 
t their hands is to be let alone in return. He will be much 
given to drawing ideal pictures of the Church of the six- 


“past that was never present” by a liberal condonation of the 
deviations from it which he everywhere encounters in the Church 
of the nineteenth century. He will dislike extremes at the risk 
of being set down as illogical, and bear with them at the risk of 
being called indifferent. His individuality will by degrees so 
merge itself in his official character that those who see him only 
in the latter capacity will be startled for a moment when they 
find that an Archbishop o? Canterbury can die like other men. 
No doubt a close inspection would reveal many minute differences 
between one occupant of the See and another, and enable those who 
had acquired the art to distinguish safe Bishops from safe Bishops. 
But senses of this order of acuteness are not often met with, and to 
the ordinary observer the Archbishop of Canterbury is rather a 
—_ institution than a succession of separate persons. Arch- 
ishop Sumner proved an exception ; but it requires little know- 
ledge of our recent ecclesiastical history to know that, whether 
the successive Archbishops of Canterbury, since the days of Laud, 
have fulfilled the ideal or not, they owed their elevation to the con- 
sideration that they were, each in his day, thought to be safe. And 
yet, whenever a new link is added to the lengthening chain, there 
is always a{renewed possibility that the continuity of the series may 
be broken. It must be admitted, indeed, that the chances are all 
against such a catastrophe. The majority of bishops seem ex- 
pressly chosen that there may never be wanting a due supply of 
tit persons to succeed to the Metropolitan throne; and even if, 
by carelessness or misconception, the Prime Minister should choose 
aman of some distinctiveness of character, the traditions of the 
office must in most cases be sufficient to stifle this exceptional 
independence. Still the possibility remains, and it is this fact 
that separates the death of Dr. Longley from that of any other 
estimable ecclesiastic. Great dignities do sometimes call forth 
unexpected characteristics in those appointed to them, and in the 
case of an Archbishop of Canterbury the sudden development of a 
definite and vigorous policy might easily be attended by very 
startling consequences. 
Many people will be inclined, perhaps, to question whether such 
a@ cause can ever again be followed by such an effect. To expect, 
they will say, that the future of the Church of England can be in 
any way altered by the character of her nominal head is to forget 
the lesson of her whole recent history. She is and will be, in tem- 
poral things, what Parliament chooses to make her; and the func- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury—as, in his degree, of every 
other ecclesiastical dignitary—is simply to carry out, with more or 
less of alacrity, the will of the civil legislature. Something of course 
may depend upon the good or bad grace with which he does this, 
but in either case the upshot will be the same. The resistance of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury to an obnoxious Act of Parliament, 


that of a permanent Under-Secretary of State. It might lead to a 
voluminous official correspondence, and so help to swell the bill 
for Parliamentary printing, but it would do nothing more. A 
theory of this kind leaves several very pertinent considerations 
altogether out of sight. Where human beings are concerned, 
opinions are often of almost as much importance as facts; and in 
predicting what will happen to the Church of England, it is 
necessary to consider, not merely what she is, but what her 
members think her to be. It cannot be denied that the convic- 
tions of a large number of her clergy, and of a section at least 
of her laity, are altogether opposed to the particular view we 
have referred to ; and where this is the case, any decided action 
on the part of an Archbishop of Canterbury might evoke an 
amount of support which even Parliament would not be able to 
disregard, unless it was prepared at the same time to risk a radical 
revolution in the ecclesiastical organization of the country. Nor 
would it be altogether correct to say that this danger, such as 
it is, exists independently of archiepiscopal cooperation. At 
all events, the proportions assumed by it would be largely deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of this condition. ‘The 
recent history of the Church of England has tended to obscure 
the natural prominence of the monarchical element in her con- 
stitution. ‘The High-Church party has generally found itself 
opposed by the passive inertion or open displeasure of a majority 
ot the Bishops, and, as a consequence of this, its proceedings have 
often assumed a republican, not to say anarchical, air. But this 
is only an accidental feature, and yo f inference drawn from it as 
to the conduct of the party under other circumstances would be 
highly misleading. -A more correct index to their inherent 
temper is to be found in the enthusiastic support which many 
men, not in any respect of extreme views, have given to the 
Bishop of Capetown; and if an Archbishop of Canterbury were 
ever to make a similar call on their devotion, we suspect that the 
zeal with which it would be responded to would come as a com- 
plete surprise to an unobservant lay public. 

Nor is this the only consideration which may make the 
accession of a new Primate an event in Anglican Church history. 
The possibility that the ordinary type may for once fail to 
be reproduced in the next occupant is one element in the 
calculation; the possibility that the ordinary type may fail 
of its effect when reproduced is another. To let sleeping dogs 
lie is a maxim of indisputable prudence so long as the dogs 
ave really asleep. But when once they are awake, a man who 
knows no other method of dealing with them may easily find the 
situation altogether beyond hiscontrol. It is difficult to resist the 
conviction that this may be the ultimate position of the next 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is well, of course, to make allow- 


century; but he will make up for this admiration of a 
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ficance of the period with which it is familiar ; but even after this 
precaution has been taken, the ecclesiastical horizon will still 
appear more than usually overcast. The division between the 
two grent parties is more rigid and more marked than it has ever 
been before, and there is a growing disposition on both sides to 
regard the other as virtually constituting a different religion. 
Added to this there is the possibility—we are unwilling to regard 
it as anything more than a possibility—that some ill-advised 
step on the part of the Ritualists may arouse a popular outcry 
against them which would render a serious attempt at hostile 
legislation additionally probable. Such a time as this calls for 
decided as well as wary walking, while even the latter qualifi- 
cation is scarcely supplied by the motionless adherence to one 
= which forms its usual archiepiscopal counterfeit. The 
vamework of the Church of England is so complicated that to 
touch it, even for purposes of restoration, has become a highly 
dangerous process, while to leave it in all respects umamended 
is but to invite the disrupting forces to do their worst. These 
are the threatenings from within, and they may be paralleled by 
others not less ominous from without. At this moment the 
just feeling that the Established Church in England stands on a 
wholly different footing from the Established Church in Ireland 
has made Liberals of all shades studiously careful to distinguish 
between the two cases, and to limit their hostility to the latter. 
But though the Church of England is not open to the same 
charges us the Church of Ireland, there are others which are 
certain to be raised as years go on; and it may then be found 
extremely difficult to maintain an inclusive Establishment com- 
prising two mutually exclusive parties. These are but a sample 
of the troubles which the future may have in store for the next 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Happily, the future is usually hid 
from those whom it most concerns ; and we may be sure that this 
is not the light in which the question of succession presents 
itself to the Bishops who are at this moment being told by their 
oo that the Prime Minister must certainly be thinking of 
them. 

The precise direction which Mr. Disraeli’s thoughts on the 
subject will really take could hardly be foretold without a very 
exhaustive analysis of motives. The first consideration, of course, 
will be what sort of appointment is most likely to conciliate clerical 
votes in the coming election. Viewed in this light, the balance 
rather inclines towards a High Churchman, The Evangelicals as a 
body may be trusted to support the Irish Church without any addi- 
tional inducement; while the High Church party isless tobe counted 
on in this respect, besides having more to gain from the possession of 
a friend in the Metropolitan See. It is not probable, however, that 
the clergy of either school, even supposing them to be wholly 
destitute of political principles, will, at least in any numbers, have 
left their votes to be determined at the last moment. We shall 
not be surprised, therefore, if on this occasion Mr. Disraeli shows 
himself superior to electioneering considerations. The natural 
bent of his mind may then be allowed to take its course, and in 
that case he will certainly be induced to make a striking rather 
than a commonplace appointment. But distinction of any kind 
is so rare a quality in the Episcopate, that, if he makes it an indis- 
pensable condition, his choice will practically be restricted within 
very narrow limits. Their warmest friends would hardly predicate 
eminence in any shape of more than three English Bishops. If the 
appointment were decided by vivd voce examination, the Bishop of 
Oxford would carry it off to a certainty. If the candidates were 
allowed pen, ink, and paper, the Bishop of St. Davids might have 
the better chance. If a preference was given to practical rather than 
intellectual ability, the Bishop of Lichfield and New Zealand can 
point to a career of unusual vicissitude and, on the whole, unusual 
success, But to each and all of these names there are serious 
objections; and when Mr. Disraeli finds himself confronted by 
them, he may not unnaturally fall back upon the characteristics 
which have heretofore been thought to become the archiepiscopal 
office, and award to decent mediocrity the Primacy of the An- 
giican Church, 


AMERICAN ELECTIONEERING. 


- advocates for Americanizing English institutions have a 
capital opportunity of comparing their admired prototype 
with its intended imitation. The English elections, with all their 
Old-World bungling medley of coercion and corruption, will begin 
within another month. ‘The American elections have already 
begun, and in the description given by the Times Correspondent 
at Philadelphia we have the means of contrasting the acuteness 
and adroitness of the two systems. The study is not without 
interest, although it can hardly be designated cheering or edifying. 
A hopeful disposition may regard it as fraught with wholesome 
and instructive warnings. But hopeful dispositions are excep- 
tional, and the majority of readers will recognise in the proceedings 
of the Philadelphian politicians only the vices and extravagances 
to which we ourselves are tending. Whether as a warning or a 
precedent, it is worthy of our attention. 

The prevalent notion with a certain school of English poli- 
ticians is that a political election in the United States is the 
noblest example of civic rights purely and nobly exercised for 
the public good. The independent citizen of a great Republic 
marches to the ballot-box with head erect and heart un- 
tainted, to vote for the candidate whose virtues most reserble 
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dated by authority, he gives his suffrage, in the face of men and 
angels, in favour of the politician whose sagacity and patriot 
best entitle him to the honour of election. Even if jobbers 
should seek to influence his vote, he is protected from theiy 

by the comprehensive shield of the ballot, which deadens equal) 
the weapons of venality and of power. The Correspondent of th 
Times, himself an American, supplies a commentary op this 
highly imaginative picture. Its study will be equally serviceahjy 
to those who dread, and those who care nothing about, the 
Americanization of our institutions. It will tone down the 
colouring of Mr. Bright’s sympathizing panegyrics, and per 
melt the indifference of our more listless Gallios. It ap 
that in the city of Philadelphia there are 120,000 voters, 
qualifications for this privilege are not stringent. It is enough to 
be an American born, to be twenty-one years of age, to har 
resided a year in the State, and to have paid a, tax of aboyt 
one shilling. A foreigner is entitled to the same privilege afty 
naturalization. With such elements, and with a vigorous ep. 
test, it is easy to anticipate the manceuvres of contending parties 
‘The first thing to be noted is that the ballot neither ensures, no 
is supposed to ensure, secresy. Everybody's vote is as yal] 
known as if he proclaimed his favourite candidate on the hous. 
tops. lience the struggle to thwart or to assist the voters op 
each side. While one party is organizing bands of fraudulent 
voters, the other is organizing the means of detecting its frauds 
The conditions of residence are not very strict; but, such g 
they are, the contending factions conspire to evade them. The 
conditions of naturalization are defied by simple perjury. The 
polling districts being very numefous, it is a matter of the 
greatest moment to establish such a majority in them as will 
prevent the minority from voting. This is effected mainly by the 
manoeuvre of “ colonization,’ which is the distribution of 
qualified voters through a district. Of course it is the business of 
the otherside to object to the acceptance of these colonizers’ votes, 
But, when those who make the objection are in a minority and 
those who are objected to are in a majority, it will be very oddif 
the latter do not force their way to the ballot-box, and keep their 
rivals from it. This is not always possible; for certain officers are 
appointed to scrutinize the quaiification of the voter at the box, 
If, therefore, any one of the minority could only make his way » 
far, and there was an honest officer to receive his appeal, the 
“colonizers” might be worsted in their tactics. But every official 
in the United States is a politician, and not only a politician buta 
partisan ; and, what is worse, a partisan who may lose his place 
if his party lose the election. The consequences may be imagined; 
the scrutiny is only exercised to the prejudice of one faction and 
to the advantage of another. Sometimes there are officers 
belonging to the two parties at the place of voting. But 
as their number is unequal, the decision rests with the dominant 
party. So that it is quite competent for unqualified electors to 
defy any scrutiny, and not only to give an illegal vote, but even 
to prevent their adversaries from giving a legal vote. Nor are the 
resources of canvassers limited to a due supply of “ colonizers.” 
While one class of men votes which has no right at all, 
another class, known by the name of “ repeaters,’ which has 
a right to vote once, multiplies itself according to the exi- 
gencies of its party, and repeats its vote several times during the 
day ; and Irish immigrants just landed swear that they have been 
five years in the States. As the conflict approaches its termina- 
tion, its heat and fury are intensified. Every effort is made to 
prevent the adverse electors from voting, and they only achieve 
their purpose at the risk of broken heads and maimed limbs. 
The police, it is true, are on the spot to preserve order, but 
preserving order at an American election means breaking the 
heads of the opposite faction. What with the police and their 
notions of order, the effrontery of the “colonizers,” the audacity of 
the “ repeaters,” the partiality of the official judges, and the violence 
of the “ roughs,” the election is at last won ; and a Republican or 
Democrat is elected by a majority, which his opponents swear has 
been obtained by lying, personation, jobbery, and corruption. 

If the strategy at the polling-place is bold, that of the preceding 
campaign is no less demonstrative. For months before the event 
ful day the talent and energies of the political managers ar 
concentrated on the organization of clubs, committees, and pro- 
cessions. At the present moment the indispensable property 
both factions is the “old soldier.” No procession, no platform 
has been complete without the old soldier. Accordingly, old 
soldiers and old soldiers’ clothes have been forthcoming in abund- 
ance in the ranks both of Democrats and Republicans. Each ward 
has its club, and it happens that frequently ten thousand men 
turn out in parade, and trighten quiet districts into an involun- 
tary adhesion, The opposing clubs not unnaturally come into 
collision, and a score of deaths attest the fierceness of the fray. 
The grand scale of these huge organizations involves an expen 
ture which can only be defrayed by the liberality or the fears 
the comparatively wealthy. Money is collected or extorted from 
every one who is supposed to have it. Government imposes the 
quota of contribution on every office-holder in behalf of the favoured 
faction. The obstinate recusants are punished by dismissal from 
office. Men of conspicuous position are severely taxed by the 


managers of the elections. A wealthy partisan who begrud 
his quota would be in danger of social ostracism. The money 
thus collected—averaging perhaps, for an important election, from 
20,000 to 25,000 dollars—is spent, not on the mob of voters, but 
on the tacticians, the committeemen, and the stump-orators. 
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rican election is got up—that candidates are put forward, and 
processions organized. The labours which they undertake, if they 
age not Very honourable, are certainly far from unprofitable. The 
jmmediate receipts may not be great, but the prospective advan- 
sare handsome. The creatures whose election has been secured 
¢hrough their efforts are neither powerless nor ungrateful. 
Whether they be members of the State Legislature or of Congress, 
they have many opportunities of paying back the favours they have 
ived. Having the power to create offices, to vote salaries, and 
jo recommend jobs, they are withheld by no weak — from 
jirecting public money into the pockets of their friends and allies. If 
this cannot be done in one way, it can in another. Public contracts, 
oad concessions, and a multitude of other appliances can be ap- 
pre riated to the discharge of the political debt. The municipality 
gud the State Legislature of New York can both testify to the pro- 
fandity of artisan gratitude and partisan devotion. It would be 
wifair to cite the State or City of New York as typical of all 
American elections. But what actually occurs in each of them 
js possible in every populous State of the Union. It is quite 
ible that clubs, committees, and associations may be set on 
ond directed by “ butcher-boys, bar-keepers, and young 
fellows who hang about engine-houses and billiard-rooms.” It is 
quite possible that such as these may be the patrons and_ sponsors 
of successful candidates. And it is quite true that, when they 
gre 80, their influence and success have been attained at the cost 
of all that is respectable in public or private life. 

That we shall in this country soon arrive at the same condition 
of things is not very likely, but eventually it is by no means 
impossible. In our smaller cities and rural districts processions 
of thousands of men are incompatible with our population. But 
in the large towns the new voters will supply the numbers, 
and the diiferent benefit societies will supply the organization. 
The new constituencies will develop fresh fields of enterprise | 
and fresh modes of management. When 30,000 voters take the 

ace of 7,000, the present kind of canvass will be no longer 

ticable. The ma agers of parties will cease to bribe when 
no amount of money sutlices to gratify the cravings of the 
rer voters. But where work is to be done it must be paid | 

. And work similar to that which is now performed by the 
American politician will have to be done by the English election 

nts. The bustling and spouting workman who conceives that 
he has a tura for politics, the spouter of the club who never was 
aworkman at all, and every fussy go-between who has more time 
for the ailairs of the public than for his own—these will be the men 
to prepare processions, harangue committees, and drill voters. At 
first their iunctions will be indistinctly defined and imperfectly 
discharged. In process of time they will more clearly see the 
nature of their duties, and the best mode of discharging them. 
To put the best appearance on their party, to inspire the enemy 
with reasonable dread, to drive him from the hustings or 
(as it may be then) the ballot-box, to assault and batter him 
out of the field—these will be the arts which the adventurous 

liticians of our cities will duly learn, and for which they will be 
uly paid. Tow the payment will be assessed it is superfluous to 
consider. Jor years to come, rich men will aspire to seats in 
Parliament, and rich men will be ardent partisans. Given these two 
conditions, it is not difficult to infer the consequence. The 
particular form it may assume is immaterial. 

Americans say that, after all, the public opinion of the Republic 
on great questions is always triumphantly evoked by these contests. 
Heads may be broken, consciences may be bought or frightened, 
still it is the opinion of the majority which ultimately prevails. 
This may be so. But to us, who have heard so much of late about 
educating the people by means of the suffrage, this appears a 
very rough and wild way of eliciting public opinion. It con- 

diy and intentioually excludes the most enlightened and 
thoughtful men from the political arena, either as candidates or as 
canvassers. Dut then, if it excludes education, refinement, and 
tellection, it gives the enlightened working-man the opportunity of 
knocking down his employers, swearing and being forsworn, of 
making promises on both sides, and of illustrating both the in- 
efficiency and the immorality of the ballot. And, by doing this, 
the system earns the gratitude of those who think that States may 
ly be influenced by conspicuous warnings. 


ROUTINE ARMY-DRILL. 


ik is generally understood that Army Reform is to occupy a 
prominent cs in the deliberations of the new Parliament. 
Not only will the Estimates be criticized from the financial point 
of view, but the whole administration of Her Majesty's forces 
will be examined under as powerful a light as can be thrown upon 
it by the united intelligence of civilians and soldiers, Partial 
attempts have frequently been made in this direction, but the 


subject was little understood, and the interest died out while | 


members of the House of Commons were awaiting the Report of 

mmissions and Select Committees. Lately it has become 
evident that reformers will no longer confine themselves to isolated 
attacks upon this or that abuse, but will marshal their forces for a 
combined and general onslaught. In the meantime we hail with 
satisfaction any indications of the weak spots in the enemy’s 

ences, and welcome the eflorts of every reforming hand. 
. The attention of the public has lately been directed to one blot 
~ © economical administration of the army, and the numerous 


cisms of the writers are founded, not only upon facts, but upon 
a condition of things generally admitted and as generally repro- 
bated. It appears that the scientific corps, the Royal Engineers 
and Artillery, are enlisted with great care, receive comparatively 
high pay, and undergo a long training mainly for the pur- 
ose of doing infantry work instead of their own proper duties. 
t is not difficult to understand how this comes to pass, and 
indeed the reason has been clearly pointed out. The inspecting 
generals have, almost without exception, received their early 
training in infantry or cavalry regiments. They know perhaps 
how to handle a brigade of infantry on a field-day, but 
they do not know what to do with engineers and artillery- 
men; or at least they do not know how to judge whether 
their proper work is well done or not. Further, there is 
a natural desire, on the part of generals commanding garrisons 
or districts, to bring together as imposing a force as they can 
for parade and manceuvre, and it is difficult to muster any- 
thing that looks like a brigade without calling into requisition 
all available troops. English soldiers, even mounted ones, cannot 
complain of over-work, and commandants of garrisons are right 
to take every opportunity of seeing as many of the men and 
officers under their command as be brought together. But 
the question is, how to review them; and the simple’ answer, 
“Make them do the work that they would have to do in war,” 
seems to be about the last to suggest itself to the mili 
authorities. It may be very necessary for generals to see their 
troops occasionaliy on full-dress parades, and to pass them under 
their eyes so as to detect anything like slovenliness about them. 
But the duties of a commanding officer cannot be said to end 
here. There is a vast deal more to be done than to see the men 
march past a flagstaff in good line and regular step. Even in- 
fantry have much to learn besides ordinary brigade drill before 
they can be counted fit to take the field against a nimble and 
intelligent enemy. It is necessary to take in, once for all, the idea 
that the days when lines of infantry could stand boldly in the 
open, face to face, at a distance of two hundred yards, and fire at 
each other, are gone for ever. Nor is there the same reason for 
troops standing exposed that there used to he—namely, the superior 
ease of loading; for now men can load as rapidly lying down as 
standing up. ‘There can be no doubt that the introduction of 
breechloaders has increased the power of the defence. Troops so 
armed will be very diflicult to dislodge from positions carefully 
selected. But then they must not be needlessly exposed, or great 
part of their advantages will be thrown away. The cool courage 
and solidity of the British line is proverbial, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to expose regiments recklessly in order to showit. Men may 
face death bravely, but, after all, they had better remain alive. 
The attack of positions in front with equal forces is likely to 
yield to more intelligent tactics, Tlanks will have to be turned, 
and a good deal of manceuvring will take place. But to do 
this successfully requires well-taught generals, and active soldiers 
trained to believe that their first duty is not to get killed. And 
how are generals to learn skill in anticipating an enemy’s move- 
ments and outmanceuvring him, how are soldiers to acquire the 
requisite address in skirmishing, the secresy and rapidity neces- 
sary for surprises, if not by acting against a present quasi-foe whose 
hands are not tied by instructions communicated impartially to 
the commanders on both sides? There is no impossibility in carry- 
ing out a system of mimic war, on a small or large scale, according 
to the nature of the country within reach of a garrison. Cavalry 
should be employed for scout-work and sudden manceuvres. 
They should also know how to steal round upon an unsuspecting 
foe. It would be an insult to our officers to say that they cannot 
learn such tactics themselves, and teach them to their men. The 
fact is, you will get from British soldiers whatever you call upon 
them to give. Demand a certain standard of knowledge and in- 
telligence ; it will not be difficult to obtain it. Demand instead a 
painful excess of glitter and polish ; you find it given, whatever be 
the labour mauled upon it. The heads that enable their owners 
to make a book on the Derby or play a keen rubber at whist are 
just as fit to calculate the chances of success in an attack, or to read 
the intentions of an opponent in the field ; only the whist and the 
bookmaking get practised, and the manceuvres do not. That is all 
the difference. 

Where field artillery is available, the batteries should practise 
the selection of good pao, the concealment of their guns so 
far as is consistent with efficiency of five, all the necessary modi- 
fications of tactics according to the arm with which they happen 
to be acting for the time—the passage of obstacles, the repair or 
withdrawal of ordnance temporarily disabled in the face of the 
enemy. No gun should be fired without proper aim having been 
taken, for otherwise the men are simply learning an extremely bad 
and dangerous habit. 

The duties of garrison artillerymen are so well defined that it is 
very strange there should be. any difficulty about setting them to 
do their own work. The question is, would garrison artillerymen 

| in actual service shoulder their carbines and sally forth with 
infantry to battle-plains outside a fortress, leaving their guns 
silent and uncared for? Certainly not. They are far too scarce 
and valuable to be so expended, especially as the weakness of 
their firearms would place them at serious disadvantage if op- 
posed to the enemy's infantry. In actual service the garrison 
artillerymen would be working the heavy guns in the fortress, and 
therefore this is what they should be set to do when training 
for service. They should learn to lay their hands upon the re- 
quisite ammunition and accessories to the ordnance with the 


which have appeared on the subject show that the criti- 
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greatest possible rapidity. They should practise the dismounting 
of disabled guns and the substitution of others in their places. 
They should be preparing fuzes for shells; and, in short, they 
should be set to do exactly what they would have to do in case of 
a bombardment. Can any one doubt that they would be more 
healthily and happily employed about their own business than in 
heavy attempts to imitate infantry—standing, as one correspondent 
describes his experience, with their faces to a wall under pretence 


of acting as the reserve of an infantry brigade ? 
The Kngineers have their special functions too. 


tion. 
to do the best work in the shortest time. 


infantry.” 
see question of the day for armies in the field. 


compared with this most essential doctrine of the spade. 
telligent use of it the American Confederates hel 
step long after their inferiority of strength had become clearly 
apparent. 


murderous fire of the Prussians. 
been at the head of the “Nord Armée,” it would at least have 
made a gallant defensive fight ? The same correspondent of the 
Times says, “ Throughout the whole of the American struggle large 
forces of engineers, with their accompanying trains of tools, were 
used by both sides, and, far from the entrenchments formed being 
entirely of felled trees, General Sherman told me that they were 
generally good earthen parapets.” Now if these practical works 
and manceuvres were the exercises most generally carried out at 
tield-days, as they are in other countries, it is certain that officers 
would have occasion for perpetual quickening and strengthening 
of their military intelligence, and the men would practise what 
they must surely perform in war under penalty of being beaten. 
Whether British gallantry might on some occasions overcome 
disadvantages of position and want of training, is not the question. 
If they did, it would be at a hideous sacritice of life. ‘leaching 
is especialiy required to show troops when to lie hid and when 
to rush out upon a shaken enemy. If the youngsters who 
attacked the Redan had been properly trained, they would have 
known that the success of attack depends upon élan, and a settled 
determination not to halt till the enemy is expelled. But what 
was it that stopped and caused them to recoil? A slight 
entrenchment thrown up by the Russians. No one can read the 
various accounts of the American war without being struck by 
the great advances made by both officers and soldiers over the 
old ideas, and the amazing intelligence constantly displayed. 
Totally ignorant of military matters when the war began, their 
progress soon left all previous exhibitions of general aptitude for 
war far behind. Fortunately for them, their hands were not 
bound by old traditions. 

A thoroughly good officer must be an accomplished man, likely 
to be useful to his country both in peace and war. But men 
cannot become thoroughly good officers, or privates either, without 
practice. The art of war is as long as any other art; and it is 
sheer folly, or worse, to suppose that a mere routine of drills, 
scarcely one manceuvre of which will occur on the field of battle, 
bears a higher relation to the art of war than the alphabet does to 
literature. 


RECENT ART IN MUNICH. 

‘ODERN Munich may possibly live long enough to grow 
IVE venerable. In her she was rather 
down upon as an upstart; the old historic arts could scarcely be 
brought to tolerate span-new revivals, and students familiar with 
the great originals in Italy approached with a sneer servile copies 
by the Munich Michael Angelo. Yet even the newest of capitals 
by lapse of time becomes historic, and artists who once had the 
fault of being too young may, in the course of nature, grow even 
too old. Certainly the aspect is at length greatly changed of 
that somewhat over-presumptuous school which in its infancy 
thirty years ago was “dry nursed” under King Ludwig. Age 
finds homage, and death brings respect. Immortal through the 
grand fresco of the “ Last Judgment,” Cornelius, whom Niebuhr 
described as a young fiery enthusiast, not many months since 
passed away in feebleness at the goodly age of seventy-eight. 
iless likewise, who lives in the lovely decorations of All Saints 
Chapel and the Basilica of St. Boniface, now rests from his labours; 
Schwanthaler too, the most prolific of sculptors, is gone ; Ludwig 
himself has left the scene, and his good deeds rather than his 
follies are remembered in his grave; Schnorr, known in Munich 
by his frescoes in the King’s Palace illustrative of the Niebelun- 
genlied, aud well reputed even in England by his Bible prints, 
alone among his compeers survives, stricken in years, his eye 
no longer clear to see, nor his hand firm to execute, designs 
which imagination still struggles to create. ‘Thus the traveller 


They have 
undergone long and careful teaching in the art of field fortifica- 
They know, or ought to know, how best to arrange a post 
for defence, and how to set about the destruction of an enemy’s 
works. They should be employed in marking out breastworks 
for infantry, supplying the men with tools, and showing them how 
“Tn our service,” says 
one of the correspondents of the Times, “the small force of 
Engineers we possess, when it has marched past, either retires to 
its quarters, or, leaving its tools behind, drills and marches as 
Now this matter of spade-work is just the most im- 
All nations 

ave adopted breechloading small arms ; whether muzzle or breech- 
loading tield-guns are better, matters comparatively _o 

in- 
out at every 


On the other hand, by want of defensive works and 
by reckless exposure of their lives, the Austrians failed to close 
the passes in Bohemia, and delivered themselves over to the 
Who can doubt that, had Lee 


begin to clothe bald fagades, and associations kindle g 
in the cold yet aiden streets. Munich, from an ve 

cint of view, may still be looked upon as a magnificent mistal, 

ut the city is old enough to have grown into an establish 
fact in history, a phenomenon in art to be taken for better or fp 
worse. 

The Munich, in fact, of the present day is not the Munich of 
past ; a change has come over the spirit of her art and the 
of her school. Carl Piloty, the realist, who has been long know, 
to visitors in the New Pinakothek by a powerful melodrama, thy 
“Death of Wallenstein,” and who made a brilliant début in 
in 1862 by “ Nero among the Ruins of Rome,” is the star that nog 
rules in the zenith. Many orbs of lesser magnitude shine g 
the meteor with borrowed light; the united fire casts into eg); 
the waning lamps which only a few years since were by; 
in the upper sky. This revulsion, which may be remay 
though not wholly regretted, has been brought about by th 
principle of reaction which so oft asserts its power in his, 
tory. The spiritualism of Overbeck was almost sure to 
itself away; the swelling convulsions of Cornelius were ty, 
tured to the death, the sweet placidity of Hess expired y 
length in soulless inanity, and so nature rushed in to fill th 
void, and is now intent on avenging herself for long n 
Hence the rise of Carl Piloty the realist, the materialist, the 
naturalist, who, presenting himself with a following of eighteen 
disciples, carried off a first prize in the last Paris Internationg 
Exhibition, The characteristics of this the reigning school jp 
Munich are strongly pronounced and easy to be understood, 
Instead of the quiet contemplation to which the so-callaj 
Christian art of modern Germany has been surrendered, Pilo 
and his followers commit themselves to dramatic action, stiryj 
situations, the surprise of a plot, and the climax of a catas 
In lieu of generic types, these men seize on individualities; 
instead of ideal beauty, they prefer eccentricity in the concrete; 
in place of humanity in the abstract, they put trenchant cha. 
racter; hence they stand at equal distance from classic grace 
and Christian spiritualism. And yet this revulsion cannot be 
regretted, provided always the rebound be not too far in the 
opposite extreme. The prior Munich school, by the condition of 
its birth, was sure to wear itself out, and, instead of lingering 
years painfully prolonged, a speedy end may be accounted a bles- 
ing. Young Munich is now exulting in the a and vitality 
of immediate contact with nature. Forms hitherto hard, cald, 
and petrified move in life, and warm under generous impulse, 
Flesh and muscle, dry and withered as parchment, have once 
more blood in the veins, and colour glows within the tissues; in 
short, the art which had sickened unto death starts into life 
renewed. So far good. Yet, while we admire a body healthy and 
robust, drapery glittering and real, light dazzling as a sun-ray, tex- 
ture true to substance and surface, we may be permitted to deplore 
the soul that has fled. Overbeck, Cornelius, Veit, and others of 
the elder school had always largeness of intent; Piloty and his 
followers have sometimes no largeness at all, save of canvas, 
Cornelius painted the “Last Judgment”; the new school of 
realism and romance depicts a love-scene under a bower, life-size, 
within a flaunting frame twenty feet square! 
Munich has of late years obtained further extension for her pecu- 
liar and specific arts in the direction of the Maximilian Strasse, a 
scheme which reaches a climax of folly in “ the Maximilianeum” 
—a huge Government fabric, something between a Manchester 
warehouse and a monster hotel, which still stretches its ungainly 
skeleton into the sky, showing an internal anatomy of rotten 
rubbie, like many other births or abortions in the Fatherland, 
brought nude into the world, not being blessed even with 
the clothing of an outer cuticle, This Maximilianeum is yet 
one more warning example of that vaulting ambition, common 
in Munich, which proves vastly in excess of means at command, 
whether pecuniary or intellectual. Yet the new quarter, a3 4 
whole, with its handsome array of shops, hotels, and public build- 
ings, is a fair manifestation of Munich magnificence. Sing’ 
wanting are these structures in shadow; indeed, the whole 
city may be said to be in the position of the unhappy man who 
is supposed to have sold his shadow to a personage not to be 
named. ‘The architecture, in fact, of the Ludwig era is shadow- 
less ; it wants substance and relief; it is thin, flat, and forceless a8 
a card-built house; and so distressing does this mannered style 
become that the visitor is at times thankful to make escape from 
the Ludwig Strasse by a rush down old, narrow, shadowy streets, 
gable-pointed, roof-projecting, which carry the mind away from 
Munich to Nuremberg, Ulm, and Augsburg, and take the ima- 
gination from Cornelius, Schnorr and Schwanthaler to the good old 
times of Albert Durer, Holbein, Peter Vischer, and Adam 
And herein we touch the causes why the arts in Munich seldom 
succeed in satisfying the mind. They are foreign, they are forced; 
they accord but ill with the climate, the soil, or the race} 
want the earnestness and downrightness of strong conviction. 
A recent visit to Munich has brought to our notice, in this new 
Maximilian quarter, the Royal Museum, devoted to the national 
antiquities of Bavaria—a project which seems designed to emulate 
the Hotel de Cluny and the Museum of South hensington. A 
like praiseworthy ‘attempt we were glad to find in Nuremberg 
since our last visit, and the reader will readily believe that rare 
and lovely examples of art-workmanship may be gleaned m 
old Franconia. As to the “ Bayerisches National Museum,’ 2 
Munich, it may be interesting to know that its treasures are 


in Munich is ready to exchange satire for sentiment; memories 


distributed into three classes—1. The German-Celtic and Carlo- 
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sigan period ; 2. The Gothic era; 3. The time of the Renaissance 
jown t0 modern days. It is stated that, “ the Bavarian Ex- 
not having at its disposal the large sums granted by the 
‘sh Government for the enrichment of South eodinaten. the 
fing bestowed upon the National Museum such objects in his 
Joyal palaces as were not needed for the immediate use of the 
(gurt.” Among such gifts we remarked a series of tapestries 
nalled in any Museum in Europe. ‘The ny of this 
ieworthy project may be concisely stated to be to illustrate 
the history of art in the kingdom of Bavaria through its ancient 
gouments and art-products, to elucidate the relation between 
tional arts and the civilization of the people, and lastly, to 
sn¢ the best works of past time to bear upon the industries of 
the present day. As accessory to the main object, the walls have 
heen covered with a series of vast frescoes illustrative of the 
tional annals of Bavaria. Of these we must speak, as the latest 
gunifestation of the Munich school. 

The prodigious wall-pictures which decorate or disfigure the 
Bayerisches Museum, 143 in number, and sometimes thirty feet 
—. present an acreage more tempting to a land-surveyor 
{ign to an art-critic. These interminable fields, given as a prey 
tp fire, sword, and pillage—the glories of war in the aunals of 
Bararia—are truly appalling in more ways than one.  Fortu- 
mtely, the whole series isnot uniform in badness; indeed, for 
ake of conciseness, these 143 works may be disposed of under 
the following heads—first, pictures that would serve as placards 
tp travelling caravans ; secondly, paintings which rise to the 
sandard of the frescoes in our own Houses of Parliament; 
wd thirdly, a few rare products by Piloty, Andreas Miiller, 
wd Wagner, which for power of hand, brilliance of light, 
wi mastery over materials, are scarcely surpassed either in 
meient or modern times. Among these marvels in their way, 
we give supreme rank to Piloty’s tour de force, “ Augsburgs 
Blithezeit im XVI. und Anfang des XVII. Jahrhunderts.” The 
wall-space the artist occupies is not less than 30 ft. by roft.; 
the are above life-size; the characters, among whom is 

icuous Hans Holbein, have individuality and force; the cast 
ofthe drapery is broad, naturalistic, not academic ; the figures are 
wel lighted, and stand from the surface in rounded relief. Colour 
has been fairly well managed, better than is usual in the monu- 
mental decorations of Germany ; tone and keeping are well pre- 
grved ; transparency takes the place of opacity ; luminosity, aerial 
mpective, and range of space, are gained for the deadness, 
ess, and hardness which seemed inseparable from high art in 

Munich. The realism, not to say the materialism, to which Piloty 
surrenders his style, tells to advantage in details of drapery and 
reflected lights glittering on the marble pavement. Piloty has 
been sometimes charged, and not wae , with sinking the 
mental qualities of art to mere materialism; yet in this his 
greatest achievement, we are bound to admit that the heads of his 
igures reign supreme over the accessories. ‘There is but one man in 

who could come near to this masterpiece. We need hardly 
say that the only artist who, with the same weapons, could cope on 
a more than equal terms with Piloty, is Kaulbach. Piloty 
never proved himself a match for his rival in fertility of crea- 
tion, in reach of imagination ; yet we incline to give him the ad- 
vantage in a rapier-like keenness of thrust, in sparkle of touch, 
ind in mastery over materials. Piloty’s reading of history may 
be likened to Macaulay's narrative, brilliant and lucid, with the 
interpolation of trenchant traits, startling as the epithets which 
es the pen of Carlyle. 
ese blatant wall-paintings, which usurp an area of sixteen 
thousand square feet in Bavaria’s National Museum, enforce with 
avengeance all that can be spoken of the change now passing 
over the face of the arts in Munich. We here encounter nothing 
of the grandiose manner of Cornelius, nothing of the subjective 
— of Overbeck, little of the classic idealism of Kaulbach : 
ut instead, much of the force and nobility of Delaroche, somewhat 
of the melodrama of Gallait, and a great deal of the vulgar power 
and bravura of Horace Vernet. Thus do the divers schools of Huro- 
pean art tend to a cosmopolitan phase which is easy to assume, just 
in proportion as art surrenders elevation of thought and treatment. 
Yet, whatever be the vicissitudes through which Munich may 
pass, her school seems likely to retain certain prevailing charac- 
teristics, For the painting of history her artists obviously hold 
the recipe; they are evidently trained in the precepts of the 
mic school. As experienced novel-writers know how to 
of characters and wind up narratives to a plot in the third 
Volume, so Munich painters have learnt how, within a hundred 
Square feet of wall-space, to marshal their forces, to group and 
vance their figures, and to bring lines of composition together, 
ether by concords or contrasts. Moreover, we incline to think 
the painters of Bavaria are fired by some enthusiasm; they 
set to work as the chroniclers to whom is entrusted the honour 
the nation, and they ply the brush under the impulse of 
Patriotism. Nevertheless, in the history of the Fatherland their 
Works will mark decadence. 
conclusion we may say that Munich, notwithstanding her 
ts and even her follies, cannot fail to take a distinguished 
— when the history of art in the nineteenth century shall 

Written. She showed herself in advance when other countries 
were in the rear, and though it has proved that she was scarcely 
. toa new creation, she has at any rate pointed the way 

4 noble revival. Above all, she weut in resolutely, not for 
One isolated art to the exclusion of the rest, but sought the co- 
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ends. And mainly in this union her strength is put forth, for. 
while in her creations and revivals individual parts are often weak 
and mediocre, the collective result seldom fails of being some- 
what imposing. Furthermore, at a time when decorators gene- 
rally had been ay: committed to whitewash, drabs, and 
other tertiaries of the earth earthy, Munich seized fearlessly on 
the primaries of the sun and sky, till at length she has brought 
Europe round to an era of polychromy. Other cities may profit 
by her example ; her dream, her delirium now fades into the light 
of common day ; the reaction has come, and she awakes to realism. 


‘RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


w= speaking of the race for the Criterion, we remarked 
that something might happen before the end of the 
Houghton week to shake our belief in Belladrum’s ability to have 
won both the Middle Park Plate and the Criterion, had he started 
for those events. We were thinking of the Troy Stakes to be run 
on the Thursday, in which Belladrum, Wild Oats, and Scottish 
Queen were engaged. The former, however, was again so easily 
successful in this his last engagement for the year, that our con- 
fidence was additionally strengthened. Wild Oats had a § lbs. 
penalty for his dead-heat in the Criterion, and was very wisely 
not brought out. Not to say that he would have been courting 
an almost certain defeat, it would have been folly to run such 
an immature animal a second time in the week, whatever his 
chances of success might have been, if his owner had any regard 
for his three-year-old prospects. Ryshworth, with 7 lbs. extra, 
was another absentee; and he has had quite enough of Belladrum 
this year. Once he has got nearly up to his head, and once he 
has just got his head be him; but when they met for the third 
time at Goodwood, Belladrum galloped his heart out of him. 
Besides, he has taken to display temper, as in the Middle Park 
Plate, when he had half the field beaten ; and clearly racing has no 
no more charms for him this year. We rather expected that that 
very improving horse Robespierre might have had a try for the 
Troy Stakes; but he was reserved for a rich sweepstakes on the 
following day. Thus the field dwindled away to three—Belladrum, 
Scottish Queen, and Prince Imperial. Scottish Queen was re- 
ceiving 6 lbs. from Belladrum—3 Ibs. more than she received from 
Pero Gomez in the Middle Park Plate—Fordham was riding her, and 
all connected with her were very sanguine about her winning. 
But it was of no use. Belladrum went past the judge's chair just 
as he pleased. People said that he won in a slovenly fashion, and 
that Pero Gomez beat Scottish Queen just as easily, but we do not 
see how you can exactly estimate the ease with which a victory is 


have finished in a slovenly manner; but what matter, if he was 
never really called upon to go? Kenyon made indeed a sort of 
unmeaning show of moving his arms about; but that must have 
been for his own amusement, and Belladrum was probably as 
much astonished at it as we were. Now that the unfavourable 
rumours about his wind have been satisfactorily dispelled, his 
action and his legs are objected to. His action is too high, and 
his legs will not stand training. To hostility such as this nearly 
every great Derby favourite is exposed for a longer or shorter 
time ; and, in addition, Mr. Merry has had such bad luck with his 
Derby horses of late, that many people have already made up their 
minds that Belladrum will go the way of Liddington and Student. 
Our best wishes are altogether contrary to these gloomy anticipa- 
tions; but, whatever may happen between now and next spring, 
Belladrum retires into winter-quarters the best public performer 
of his year. Next to him come Pero Gomez and Wild Oats, 
while it must not be forgotten that rest may bring back Ryshworth 
to his old form, in which case, if his temper is not hopelessly gone, 
he is certain to be a formidable opponent. These, according to 
their two-year-old running, appear likely to be the champions of 
the South; while there are Pretender, one of the best-looking 
horses.of his year, and Ladas to do battle for the North. We 
have very little faith in dark horses. A Blair Athol does not 
come out every year. We think we have mentioned the six 
best two-year-old colts, according to their public performances, and, 
of those who have taken unsuccessful parts in the leading two- 
year-old races, we should take Robespierre as the most improving, 
and the one most likely to improve still more. 

Looking over such of last week’s racing as we have not already 
noticed, we may remark, in order of time, on the reappearance of 
Lady Elizabeth. She came out on the first day of the meeting 
and ran over the Rowley Mile at weight for age against The 
Palmer, Naiveté, Corporal, and Perea. We say at weight for 
age; but, in fact, she carried 6 lbs. overweight in order that 
Fordham might ride her. Though The Palmer won very easily, 
yet Lady Elizabeth’s running was a vast improvement on her 
spring form. She showed something of her old speed for six fur- 
longs, and, when beaten, struggled with real gameness into the 
third place. Still looking light and wasted, she is evidently re- 
covering her health, her coat is bright and healthy, and Sussex 
air is clearly more beneficial to her than the Danebury breezes. 
The Palmer was entered for another race on Wednesday across 
the Flat, in company with Vespasian, and one of Lord Glasgow's 
fillies. When The Palmer and Vespasian ran at Doncaster over 
a six-furlong course, the former in receipt of 9 lbs. was beaten by 
a short head. Now the pair met at a difference of 4 lbs. only, 
but then the course was rather beyond Vespasian’s distance. Thus 


*peration of architecture, sculpture, and painting for great common 


an exciting race was anticipated. Vespasian, however, was not 
Bd 


obtained when the winner is not even extended. Belladrum may — 
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brought out, and so The Palmer had nothing to do but to canter 
away from his solitary antagonist. A two-year-old handicap on 
the same day over the T.Y.C. was won by Prince Imperial, who 
was favourably weighted at 7 st. 7 lbs., judging from all that 
was said about his powers. He gota re! favourable start, and 
won by as much as he pleased. Behind him were St. Mungo, 
Bonnie Katie, and one or two more of moderate form; but when 
the flag fell and Prince Imperial got a good three lengths’ start, 
the race was over as far as they or any of the rest were con- 
cerned. On Thursday Badsworth showed some slight return to 
his spring form by carrying successfully the top weight in a 
handicap sweepstakes for two-year-olds over the Bretby Stakes 
Course. Benefactor, however, ought to have won, but his jocke 
hit him over the head to keep him straight, and instead, hit 
him so hard on the eye that he could not see which way to 
go at all. This was not the only race that was to all appear- 
ance thrown away during the meeting. The Free Handicap 
Sweepstakes for three-year-olds across the Flat, though not 
resulting in a close race as last year, when Julius and The 
Palmer ran a dead-heat, and the next four were little more than 
a neck behind, was much more intrinsically interesting because 
BlueGown ran in it, giving lumps of weight to everything else. ‘To 
Clairon he was giving 32 lbs., to Cock of the Walk 29 lbs., to 
Lictor, Mortemer, and Géant des Batailles 28 lbs. each, to 
Kingsland 25 lbs., and to Mercury zolbs. None the worse for 
his exertions in the Cambridgeshire two days before, the Derby 
winner came leisurely over the Flat, and directly Wells let him 
out ran clear away from his opponents, as if they had been carry- 
ing g st. and he 7 st., and won in a canter by two lengths, which 
might have been six if necessary. The people who abused Blue 
Gown in the spring, who would not believe in him after the 
Derby even, but preferred to assert that he won because there 
was nothing in the race worth a hundred pounds, must have felt 
rather uncomfortable at seeing his performances in the past 
Houghton week. And his running with Mercury shows pretty well 
what easy work he would probably have made of the St. Leger had 
he been entered for the great Doncaster race. Out of nearly one 
hundred entries for the First Nursery, run over the Criterion 
Course, there were only seventeen acceptances, and only thirteen 
came to the post. Lumley, after the Doncaster running, was very 
properly honoured with the top weight, g st. 4 lbs.; Brigantine 

ad 8 st. 7 lbs.; and the weights ranged gradually down to 6 st. 
Lumley could not succeed in getting even into the first three ; but 
Brigantine, who it will be remembered won the Two-year-old 
Plate in the Spring Meeting from a very large field, but afterwards 
went altogether amiss, ran very prominently all through, and 
was only beaten a head by Cardinal York, to whom she was giving 
a stone besides her sex p termng The merit of Cardinal York’s 
victory was shown on the following day, when Brigantine carried 
off the Second Nursery over the Rowley Mile with great ease. 
Lumley rather unnecessarily ran again, carrying the same weight 
as on the previous day, and several of those who were unsuccessful 
before tried their fortunes a second time, while the field was 
augmented by the presence of Dryad, Typhon, and The Aigean, 
with whose names we are tolerably familiar. Dryad, the most 
unlucky filly in training, fulfilled her destiny by bles second, 
for the sixth time this season; Lumley was as harmless as 
on the day before; Conrad occupied the third place in both 
races, and Brigantine improved on ~ previous essay by winning 
rather easily. This daughter of Buccaneer was thus not far 
from following the example of Viridis, who won both the Nur- 
series two years ago. Though Lumley could not ho'd his own 
with g st. 4lbs., yet an hour or two after he treated the attempt of 
Badsworth to concede him 7 lbs. over the T.Y.C. with infinite 
disdain. He won quite in a walk, while five other animals scarcely 
arrived at the winning-post in time to see the numbers of the first 
and second exhibited. A rich sweepstakes for two-year-olds, over 
the same course, worth more than two thousand pounds, was con- 
tested for by Robespierre, Chatelherault, and Siderolite. The 
latter was beaten almost from the start, and though Chatelherault 
appeared to have the best of the speed for half a mile, he died 
away at the end of that distance, leaving Robespierre to come in 
a very easy winner by a length. 

The only race on Saturday worth mentioning was the 
Houghton Handicap. There were twelve runners, and, as far 
as weight was concerned, nothing was so well in as Hermit 
with 8 st. 12 Ibs. not a very heavy load for a Derby winner 
to carry as a four-year-old over so easy a course as the T.Y.C. 
at Newmarket. However, poor Hermit’s day seems to be over, 
and it would be better to put him out of training at once, 
rather than allow him to degraded into an unsuccessful 
— Bounceaway, 4 yrs, 8st. 4]bs., if the Bounceaway of 
ast year, would not have had much trouble about this little 
aflair, but she too is a faded beauty. For the rest the field was 
of indifferent quality, Seringapatam, John Leech, Victress, Snow- 
drop, and such like being among the runners. We would not 
speak too slightingly, however, of the last-named, who frequentl 
runs and looks on, and then wins a good race when least apund. 
The winner turned up in Head Centre, 3 yrs, 5 st. 10 lbs., who at 
any rate had such a chance as it was in the handicapper’s power 
to give. On the whole, the week was not up to the average of 
former Houghton Meetings. The weather was favourable for four 
days, and there was a certain amount of good racing; but there 
was a great deal more of most wearisome plating. There was 
likewise some very good riding and some very bad. Three races 


in particular seemed to be thrown away. Vulcan ought to have 
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beaten Tornado, Benefactor ought to have beaten Badewort 
and Chanoinesse ought to have beaten Heather Bell. There 
also one piece of judging that excited a good deal of angry f Me 
It was in a race in which Aftermath was first and Nutgirl 
Nine people out of ten had little doubt but that Nutgirl was fgg 
and Aftermath second. But, knowing the extreme difficul 
judging accurately on some of the Newmarket courses from 
carriage side, we are quite ready to accept the opinion of th 
judge, and to acknowledge that, in this instance, nine People out 
of ten were very probably mistaken. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH MEDLEVAL PREACHING.* 
— is something at once amusing and full of warning j 


the point-blank contradictions which the modern passion br 


research into genuine documents and contemporary authorities js 
daily bringing out to cherished popular beliefs, which nevertheles 
pertinaciously keep their hold, and are repeated on platforms and jy 
tracts. Thus one of the favourite points of contrast between th 
middle ages and more favoured times is in the matter of preachi 
and sermons. It is a stock notion with a certain set of contp. 
versialists, and even with some who ought not to talk so carelesg 
that religion suffered in the middle ages because there wasso litt 
preaching. Dr. Robertson, if we remember rightly, is responsible 
for some pe stories on the subject, which caught the popular 
fancy, and which, in spite of Dr. Maitland’s grim and merciles 
exposure of them, occasionally reappear, as if no one had ever 
questioned them. And after all, notwithstanding that Dr. Mait. 
land has shown that Robertson blundered and talked ignorant 
nonsense, a suspicion remains that in the matter of 
teaching the people who built our cathedrals were not vey 
strong. But there are libraries, and vast unexhausted collections 
of all kinds of manuscripts, and students who like to bum 
in them, and to classify and arrange the facts which they have 
come across; and results appear which, it may be, show w 
how much there is to be known of the true actual life and 
doings of distant ages, but which at any rate make cautiow 
people feel how carefully they ought to be on their gua 
against sweeping and secondhand generalizations. Thus, # 
to middle-age sermons, only a short time back a collection 
was noticed in these columns, which Mr. Morris has brought 
to light, of old English homilies; and they belong to tho 
benighted ages, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There 
they are, often — enough if you like, yet also not only 
Popish, but, according to the lights of the time, vigorous at- 
tempts to instruct the common folk in their vulgar mother 
tongue; racy — sermons, with popular Spurgeonesque touches 
of rough drollery and apologue. And now we have a leamed 
Frenchman, M. Lecoy de la Marche, one of those indefatigable 
men who pass their days in diligent and continual discoveries 
amid the manuscript treasures of the great Paris libraries, and 
carry on the traditions of the Benedictines of St. Maur; and 
out of the abundant materials which his industry has collected 
he has made a regular treatise, which has been couronné by the 
Academy of Inscriptions, on the “ French Pulpit in the Middle 
Ages, specially in the Thirteenth Century.” Like Mr. Morris, he 
seems to be a disinterested student of language and history; he 
writes to serve no cause but that of pure learning ; but here, from 
independent and unconnected sources, and we may fairly say ¥ 
unexpectedly, turn up the proofs that those middle-age 
were not so grossly stupid and irrational as to build churches ant 
do nothing at all to teach the people who came to them, and that, 
though the contrary has been taken for ted, sermons to 
Englishmen in English, and to Frenchmen in French, wer 
common things in the thirteenth century. 

M. de la Marche’s book, though there are marks in it of hasty 
judgment and of unskilfulness and want of care in putting it “ 
ther, is full of new and curious matter, and does credit to 
school of French antiquaries which has done so much for the 
materials of authentic history within the last thirty years. He 
draws his information from a ‘study of some four hundred volumes 
of sermons, in one shape or another, belonging to the thirteen 
century, and for the most part unpublished and scarcely known. 
The Histoire Littéraire de la France had already noticed the ext 
ordinary amount of the remains of the preaching of this time:— 
“L’innombrable amas des sermons latins ou frangais dont les 
anciennes bibliothéques sont encombrées ne pourra étre débroul 
qu’ l'aide du loisir qui attend les historiens d’une époque moins 
heureuse.” M. de la Marche has found the necessary leisure 
interest. He has routed cut a list of nearly 270 names of 
and sermon-writers, living within the same century, whose SI 
mons are either preserved or noticed in authorities, mostly mant- 
script, to which “ gives the reference; and this is followed by 
another considerable list of anonymous sermons of the sale 
period. From all this he is able to tell us a good deal about the 
preachers and the sermons of the time, and the light wi 
may be gathered from these sermons as to the state of socle 
which they reflect. And it is in many es in odd contrast wi 
the popular notion that the clergy of those days were dum 
dogs, and that the want of popular religious teaching, 


* La Chaire francaise au Moyen A Par A. de 1a Marche, 
Archiviste ‘aux de ’Empire. Paris: Didier, 1868 
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aificulties attending it, which are familiar to us, were unknown 


The real truth is that the thirteenth century was emphatically a 
hing age. To judge from this book, it seems to have been 
— mad after sermons. It was a busy age, intellectually and 
itically ; and the pulpit, besides its own proper work, which it 

id in its own way with indefatigable energy, of theological and 
instruction, also did the work which is done among us by 

the press, the popular debate, and in part by the theatre. What- 
grer the sermons were worth, there was no want of them. There 
were as many of them, and of as different sorts, as there are now, 
and there was as much talk about them; and there were people 
who complained of them, and who had expedients for supplying 
their deficiencies, and who tried new methods, and who made 
collections of them, as they do with us still. The difficulties of 
human nature were felt then as now; priests found sermons 
to compose; hearers were inattentive, sleepy, restless ; 

they talked, they went out of church, they were noisy, and 
they even contradicted and made objections. There were dis- 
tinct kinds of sermons, according to occasions and audiences— 
sermons de tempore and sermons ad status, sermons in Latin and 
gmons in ‘“‘ Roman,” or a French, the great sermons and 
the“little ” ones, sermons to the clergy, sermons to the laity, parish 
sermons, university sermons, court sermons. Whenever there was 
some great ceremony, some political or diplomatic meeting, of 
course there was a sermon; and there were sermons especially 
ted and meant for particular classes of society, and even for 

the use of particular parishes. The Preaching Friars and the 
Franciscans of course did a great deal of the preaching, but the 
impulse had begun before they —— and it would be a great 
nistake to sup that they had the monopoly of sermons. In 
M.de la Marche’s list of 261 names of sermon makers or col- 
lectors, 185 were regulars, and out of this number 91 Dominicans; 
76 were seculars. Of these only three are marked as curés, so that 
inly the parochial clergy did not do much as authors, or at any 
mite their original compositions were not much thought of. But 
they preached notwithstanding, and the proof of it is in the vast 
mass of sermon literature which was preserved for no other end 
than for their use. The wants of the parish clergy were foreseen 
and supplied by preaching bishops and other sermon-writers of the 
secular clergy. The parochial clergy found it, as a good many of 
our own do, a difficult matter to provide the sermons which yet 
they were called on to preach. our own more educated days, 
when clergymen are presumed to compose and preach their own 
ioe, need of assistance is witnessed by the various —_ 
dients to supply it. We have collections of sermons professedly 
published to furnish themes and ideas to the teachers, for the most 
of country congregations. There are also other modes of 
Cohiog them. Sermons, we know, are much abused; clergymen 
ae active and overworked ; they have not time, and if they had, 
they cannot write so as to keep critical congregations awake. So 
a trade has sprung up to supply them with something 
ich shall both save their time and stimulate their drowsy flocks. 
Advertisements are to be found in the papers offering the article 
on the most reasonable terms; and circulars are sent round by = 
ad by the help of the Clergy List, private and confidential, like 
those from the nasty doctors, inviting hard-worked incumbents to 
cudgel their brains no longer, but to put themselves on the list of 
one of these purveyors of patent spiritual food and medicine, who 
engage to furnish one sermon or two a Sunday, as desired, at so 
much a year or so much a quarter. It almost seems as if Mr. 
Micawber had failed after all in the colonies, and had come back 
to take to the sermon line; it had not been opened when we first 
knew him, and talents so exactly suited to it were wasted for 
want of an object. In the thirteenth century the way of meeting 
this need, if more inartificial, had the recommendation of sim- 
picity. At one time the appointed sermon book was the 
lies of St. Gregory the Great, which was to be used like 

our Book of Homilies. But this was not enough. Maurice 
de Sully, Bishop of Paris, one of the builders of Notre Dame, 
who actually talks of his priests preaching every day, made a 
collection of sermons for all the Sundays and festivals, for 
the use of his clergy, and ordered the clergy to preach 
them. His book is “a manual of preaching adapted for the 
pastors of his diocese; a manual which appears to have been 
extensively used by them, and which had even a wider circulation, 
ance copies are still remaining, transcribed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the dialects of Poitou and Picardy, and others are preserved 
Mm countries even out of France.” They were intended to be 
studied by the parish priests, and repeated by them, with more 
or less of change, to the people; and M. de la Marche thinks that 
Maurice, who had a reputation as a preacher, had preached them 
before he collected them. His book is one example of a 

type of volume common at the time—a round of sermons on the 
clesiastical year, for the most part founded on the gospel or 
epastle for the day. It seems to have been the beginning of that 
eurlous sermon literature of which M. de la Marche’s book is the 


The peculiar feature of it is its purely practical and utilitarian 
character, Sermons were preserved, they were written, or they 
Were taken down by hearers, or they were abridged, and extracts 
made for them, not as books for private reading, but solely to be 
No oul and as models and helps to preachers in their business. 

° one dreamt of looking on them as finished compositions or 
like bes of style or oratory ; they were reported and recorded, 

cases in the law courts, to be the materials and instruments of 


further instruction and exhortation. This is shown by the shapes 
in which we have them. There are, of course, collections of the 
sermons of famous preachers, like the bold and lively Jacques de 
Vitry, who had his special sermons, his anecdotes and scraps of 
verses, his surprises and unexpected ray 9 for all the 
different classes of society which he might be called to address, 
from prelates, knights, and religious of all the different orders, 
soldiers, sailors, merchants, craftsmen, and servants, down to 
lepers, beggars, and folles femmes ; or like Jean d’Abbeville, who 
is described as a sort of Blair of his time, very commonplace 
and dull, but very much read and used. But still more common 
are books of extracts and abridgments from the preachers of 
the day, arranged for the use of others. They appear in various 
forms, with more or less pretensions to fulness and order. Pierre 
de Limoges, a friend of Robert the founder of the Sorbonne, 
and a correspondent of Walter of Merton, was such a collector. 
One of his books, a series of sermons “ de tempore,” isa set of ser- 
mon notes and abridgments, either copied or reported “ de auditu,” 
of University sermons preached at Paris, with the names of the 
different preachers in the margin or headings. There is a second 
collection, of a later date, with 216 more sermons, more or less 
completely reported, by various preachers, generally mentioned 
by name; and further, there is a great commonplace book, in 
which extracts of sermons are —- alphabetically in order 
of subjects. M. de la Marche calls these works a kind of 
journal of the contemporary 7% They were not the only 
ones. A Dominican, Etienne de Bourbon, compiled a “ vast 
encyclopedia ” of sermon writing, “ Tractatus de diversis materiis 
preedicabilibus, ordinatis et distinctis in septem partes, secundum 
septem dona Spiritus Sancti.” It was not so much a collection 
of sermons as “ a repertory of examples,” instances and anecdotes 
for pulpit use, drawn from the facts, good and bad, of zt and 
contemporary history, and, except in cases of “scandal,” ac- 
companied with names, ‘This method is an anticipation of Mr. 
Seeley’s quaint recommendation, in the Essays on Church Policy, 
that a preacher should make his own Bible. Part of this 
Dominican’s “ modern Bible,” oddly enough, was the story of P 

Joan. Pierre de Tarentaise, who became Pope Innocent V., 
composed an “ Alphabetum in artem sermocinandi.” Another 
book said to have been much in vogue was the “ Summa Guiotina,” 
containing sermons for all occasions—as, for instance, in times 
of drought or rain—put together, as the compiler observes, in 
such a way “that the preacher using the book can select or 
omit what he likes.” And this was outstripped by the colossal 
“ Universum predicabile” of another Dominican; a “ pande- 
monium,” says M. de la Marche, in which were collected all the 


morals to be deduced from all nature. Mr. Simeon’s volumes of . 


Skeleton Sermons were no original thought; they were antici- 
pated by the thirteenth-century, homilists, one of whom, bear- 
ing the name of Gorham, collected short “Themes” of sermons, 
which was widely imitated. Besides examples and materials, the 
practice produced set treatises on the art. It had its definition, 
often too truly realized in another sense from what the author of 
it intended, “ Ars predicandi est scientia docens de aliquo aliquid 
dicere.” The Dominican Humbert de Romans, towards the end 
of the century, provided his brethren of the order with a methodi- 
cally arranged system of rules; in his elaborate “ De eruditione 
predicatorum,” c gives a hundred chapters on the “ art of com- 

ing sermons for all classes of hearers,” and a hundred more on 
“the art of composing sermons promptly for all kinds of circum- 
stances.” Then we have more than one treatise “ De dilatatione 
sermonis in com, ,” with the object of meeting a necessity 
more often felt perhaps by the preacher than by the hearers—the 
necessity of spinning out material; and one of these rhetorical 
guides oddly takes for his motto St. Paul’s words, “ Forasmuch as 
ye are desirous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may excel ”— 
“ querite ut habundetis,” and proceeds to give eight different 
recipes for “ being abundant,” by beating out thoughts thin. 
This profusion of sermons, models, commonplace books, guides, 
helps of all kinds, attests the activity of the age and the place 
which preaching occupied in its religious economy ; but they pro- 
duced their natural effect. A complete community of literary 
property was established ; every one took what he liked and used 
it as his own, without any questions asked. Particular churches 
got their established sermon-books, like the “ Tractatus de poeni- 
tentia, secundum quod solet predicari apud St. Nicolaum in 
Cardineto,” St. Nicolas du Chardonnet. Sermon collections 
were sold and hired, and the University fixed the prices; and 
manuals ap at length with the doubly-significant title to 
preacher and audience, so full of medieval satire, Dormi secure :— 


Vers le dernier quart de ce siécle, on commence a ériger en coutume un 
véritable communisme de la parole, constituant la négation du principe de 
la propriété litteraire, et qui bientét aprés sera pratiqué sur une vaste 
échelle. Robert de Wimi méle a ses sermons des fragments de Nicolas de 
Biard, ou réciproquement. L’opuscule de Robert de Sorbon, de tribus dietis 
devient un theme ordinaire et consacré, particulitrement dans la chaire de 
S. Nicolas du Charbonnet. Puis les sermologues se vendent et se louent ; 
leurs prix sont taxés, en 1303, par le recteur de l’université. On n’a plus 
besoin de composer ou de préparer ses discours. On préche Abjiciamus, on 
préche Suspendium, c’est & dire qu’on récite les sérics d’homélies toutes faites 
commengant par ces mots, et rédigées par Guillaume de Mailly, par Nicolas 
de Gorran, ou tout autre. Enfin, en 1395, parait un nouveau manuel dont le 
titre est signicatif: Dormi securé (dors tranquille; ton sermon est tout 

rét pour demain). L’ouvrage eut dans la suite plus de trente éditions, 
bien quw’une quantité d’autres dans le méme goat fussent venus lui faire con- 
currence.” 

The essentially practical character of these reports or transcripts 
is also shown by the curious form in which they are often pre- 
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sented. Occasionally we seem to have a whole composition. But 
more often it appears in a shape so short and imperfect, or so 

entary, that it can only be understood by supposing it to 
have been looked on simply as the headings, notes, hints, which 
are put down more or less fully, to be expanded in the vivd voce 
use of them. Paragraphs or sentences perhaps are worked up, and 
are succeeded by meagre or even unintelligible references or direc- 
tions—“ narra de illo viro,” &c., “ narra mala que proveniunt de 
tabernis,” or a memorandum like “adhuc recitavit quod dixerat 
cum burgense de S. Quintino,” without any further explanation ; 
the reference being known at the time, or contained in some other 
book of the writer. But a still more curious indication is to be 
found in their language. M. de la Marche holds, on grounds 
which seem conclusive, that the sermons addressed to the laity 
were all in French ; and that only the sermons to the clergy or to 
University audiences were in Latin. “ Lingua Romana coram.clericis 
saporem suavitatis non habet,” says a writer of the time; Romana 
being in these days opposed to Latina, by one of those odd cross 


uses of the word Roman which have not yet ceased in the world, | 
and which carry in them the mark of great revolutions, But the | 
people were addressed in what the preachers call, when using it, } 
“ nostre romans,” or when writing Latin, “ lingua Gallica.” The | 


o- collections of sermons, like those of Peter de Limoges, 
istinguish sermons which had been preached Gallice from 
those which have been preached Zatine. “ Par mun cief,” says 
a preacher, inveighing against the ignorance of his flock, “ ci 
n’a nient d’excusement. Se vos ne savez latin, vos savez romans. 
En tel langage cum vos savez, demandez; si aprenez de vostre 
creance ¢o que vos devez faire.” Even foreign preachers tried 
their hand at the vernacular, as distinguished strangers on both 
sides of the Channel sometimes do now in an after-dinner speech. 
St. Bonaventura lamented his imperfect French, yet used it; and 
an ingenious German, preaching to French Knights of the Temple, 
used the following quaint illustration to account for his boldness 
in attempting it :— 

Cum idem magister invitatus fuisset a Templariis ultra mare quod faceret 
eis-collationem aliquam . . . volens eisin principio dare intelligere quod, 
licet nesciret de Gallico nisi parum, tamen contidebat quod ex uno verbo 
modico intelligerent unam magnam sententiam, dixit sic: Si unus, inquit, 
esset asinus ultra murum illum et elevaret caput, ita. quod viderenus 
unam auriculam ejus, jam intelligeremus quod ibi esset unus asiuus tot: 
ita quod per unum verbum modicum intelligitur tota sententia, licet a... 
sint theutonica, 

But the remarkable thing is that, out of the mass. of sermons 
which have been preserved, only a few are in French, The 
majority are in Latin, and M. de la Marche explains this by 
saying that sermons were only preserved for use; and that the 
natural and best way of utilizing a sermon, and making it avail- 
able for clergymen of different provinces, was by putting it in 
Latin, for them to interpret and develop in their own way. The 
collections are full of indications that this was the way. Sermons 
are noted as having been originally preached in French :—“ Hic 
sermo totus Gallice pronunciatus est,” “Sermo quem composuit 
Abbas Cisterciensis Romanis verbis apud Montem Pessulanum, 
quem postea M. Alanus transtulitin Latinum.” Peter de Limoges 
makes a note about acertain discourse—* hunc sermonem invenies 
inter Parvos ” (what people call “ sermonets’’), “factum tamen in 
Latino, sed multum applicabilem in Romano.” M. de la Marche 
explains, by the use for which these sermons were meant, the odd 
mixture of Latin and French which occurs in some of them; they 
were never meant to be preached as they stand, but the transcriber, 
who only thought of them as notes for use, to be developed either 
in Latin or in French, added any interpretations or parallel 
phrases. which he thought might be convenient :— 

Les-cleres: ont fait suivre certains membres de phrase ou certains mots 
latins. des expressions francaises correspondantes, afin de faciliter la tache 
de celui de leurs-confréres qui aurait & débiter le méme passage aux fidéles. 
Ils lui ont indiqué le terme propre, technique, dont il fallait se servir: “ £t 
obviabit illi, “ iva ay Yencontre.” In vase ficuli, quod dicitur, “ tyrelyre,” vel 
“esparnemaille.” Non faciunt nisi otiosu, scilicet vulgare dicitur: “ vos ne 
fetes se oiseuses non.” Percipite re » quod dicitur, “ entrez en saisigne.” 
In domo declosa, Gallice, “ hale,” he. 

Sometimes the scribe has forgotten the Latin word in his 
notes—* preedicatores tenentur ramentevoir statum ecclesive ” ; 
“ Sicut venditores pomorum pueris parvum pomum dant, pour 
alecheir.””’ But M. de la Marche found no examples of these 
“ hybrid phrases” which could not be accounted for in this way, 
and without supposing that sermons were actually preached in a 
bilingual jargon. He further insists on the improbability of such 
addresses, full of words not intelligible to the hearers. He is 
— right as to his conclusion; but in giving his reason he 

overlooked the feeling which made the old woman admire, 
above everything else in the sermon, “that blessed word, Meso- 
potamia.” The very Latin of many of the sermons betrays 
transparently the French in which the thoughts were originally 
clothed. 

The extracts which he gives from the French sermons—in the 
case of Maurice de Sully’s sermon-hook they are in the French, 
not only of the Isle de France, but of Picardy and Poitou—are 
interesting both from the language and the curious style of practical 
teaching. In a very earnest and simple exhortation about Easter 
communion, with wise and sensible rules about preparation and 
seriousness, comes the following strange device to save impenitent 
sinners from the sacrilege of receiving the Eucharist, and yet 
to avoid the scandal of betraying their state toother people. They 
were exhorted to receive the “pain bénit,” and so to seem to 
communicate :— 


= — SSS 
Et se aucun maleurox hi a, qui son peichié'ne voile déguerpir, jene lt pais 
pas veer ne li doi, se il velt recevoir ; mais je li conseil que il ne le recoiye 
pas, mais regoive pain beneoit. [Et bien saiche il que pains. benoiz. rien) ne 
li au mais en sainte iglese que doing 
ain beneol el gen r cov re de vr peichiez; car quant i? 
Vautel, qu’il ne Shad qu'il soient tel. it ventions 
The same recommendation is given, with some variation, j 
Picard and Poitevin versions. tie @ curious ilinsteatios erat 
difference of feeling about such arrangements on the two sides of 
the Channel, that iL de la Marche, arently a sincere 
Catholic, calls this a “sage mesure.” But the preaching of the 
period did not usually sin in the way of accommodation. 
ever these sermons wanted, they had at least the quality of boldneg, 
They were daring in their Monn beyond even what has beg 
—-* by Mr. Spurgeon, whose manner many of them resemble: 
though we have not yet heard of Mr. Spurgeon taking for ths 


_ text of a sermon a song like “ Phillis is my only joy,” as some of 


these preachers commented mystically on 
ditties such as “ Bele Aliz oie eater the foll 

Sur la rive dela mer, 

Fontenelle i sordeit cler ; 

La pucele i veault aler ; 

Violete ai troveée. 
Je doing bien conjei d’amer 
Dame maul mariée. 
This was called “spoiling the Egyptians”; and our 
Langton —Stephanus Lingue-tonantis, as the French 
interpreted his name—has the credit, but rie | according to 
M. de la Marche, of some of these attempts. There was, how. 
ever, boldness of a higher order than this. “S. G. 0.” oughtty 
have lived in the thirteenth century; he would not have com- 
plained of want of pulpit courage. ‘The form of sermon ad statu, 
sermons addressed to particular classes, gave great opportunities 
for particular rebukes and merciless satire; and they were used 
M. de la Marche has found a perfect mine of curious knowledge in 
these sermons for his third part, a “Tableau de la Société” of 
the age. As he says, we must of course expect from sermons the 
dark side of the picture; but these certainly show that preachers 
then were as little mealy-mouthed to any condition of men as John 
Knox aud his company. They were full of stories, proverbs, 
iables, anecdotes, pictures of customs and fashions, which they 
attacked by broad caricature as well as by moral denunciasion, 
‘They dealt in high and perilous political doctrime, such as n- 
sisting and deposing governors, deposing even Popes ; and they also 
carry us with the same tone of unsparing sarcasm into the 
private life of the time, in Bishops’ palaces, in citizens’ house, 
among doctors and students of the University. Religious instruc 
tion was applied to common life in a very direct and_plainspoken 
way, and driven home without much mercy. Ladies’ dresses, 
false weights and measures, the tricks of trade, were described 
minutely, and illustrated in a fashion exactly parallel in co 
tion and humour to the grotesque sculptures of the churches, 
prescriptions which are sometimes now so peremptorily given for 
the improvement of sermons, which bid preachers to be bolder 
and more lively, to treat morality more detinitely, to preach poli- 
tical sermons, to call a spade a spade, and so forth, were reali 
to the full by the thirteenth-century preachers. We do not 
know whether the results were more satisfactory than they 
seem to be now. But at any rate these sermons have mades 
more eg book than the sermons: of our time are likelyto 
ish. 
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MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. HUGH ELLIOT.* 

j is hardly possible that the papers of a diplomatist who has 

filled responsible offices in critical times should be withouts 
great deal of interest. ‘The diplomatist is behind the scenes 
pulls the strings, and manipulates the —_ in that performance 
of which history furnishes the solemn but often very supe 
record. He sees historic people close, and it is an elementary part of 
human nature that we should desire to know how far those who 


every tum in his history that, so far as) nature may le 


the heavy air of Courts, When he wasa mere youth, he | wid 
part of a campaign with the Russian army in 1773, and i 
rdinary: ma’ 


* A Memoir of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot. the Countess of: Minto 
Edinburgh : Douglas, 1868. 
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many years afterwards, and it seems to have been as much as the 
influence of his friends could effect to prevent him from abandoning 
his mission at Munich, in order to join the British army in 
America as a volunteer. “Tis letters at this period,” says the 
lady who edits the present volume, speaking of his Munich days, 
«give one the feeling ofa character that was out ofjoint.”” We con- 
fos that the same feeling about Mr. Elliot seizes us, not only then, 
put at most other periods. Years after this, we find him just the 
same—censoriously criticizing English society wien at home, and 
vet gloomily pitying himself for having to live in the Leeward 
jslands. For all this disjointedness, however, he was always 
ative, watchful, and energetic in discharging the duties of his 
.. 
Apart from the interest which attaches to Mr. Elliot himself, 
he was brought into contact with some of the most conspicuous 
mages of his time. He was Minister at Berlin, for example, 
oo 17 << 1782, when he succeeded one of the best 
known u English diplomatists, Harris, afterwards the first Lord 
Malmesbury. In spite of his baffled passion for military ad- 
venture, Mr, Elliot appears to have been inspired by no en- 
chusiasm, but rather the reverse, for the greatest ames | 
monarch of that time, Friedrich I. of Prussia, called Frederic 
the Great, as Mr. Carlyle’s title-page hasit. The hero wasterribly 
outof humour with England during these years, and the represen- 
tative of the English Government came in for a share of the 
glen which Frederick took no pains to hide. The King 
was a much mightier man than the Minister, yet Mr. Elliot’s 
ed tongue on more than one occasion avenged 
him for the irritable and splenetic tyrant’s ill-manners. The 
most pungent of his repartees is well-known. Hyder Ali had 
made a destructive inroad into our territories in the Carnatic. 
“M, Elliot,” said Frederick, who had not spoken a word to the 
— Minister at several successive receptions, “qui est ce 
Hyder Ali qui sait si bien arranger vos affaires aux Indes?” 
“Sire, c'est un vieux despote qui a beaucoup illé ses voisins, 
mais qui, Dieu merci, commence 4 radoter.’ r. Elliot after- 
wards spoke of this tremendous stroke as ‘‘a revenge that Satan 
ight have envied.” The recent historian of Frederick’s life, 
it is fair to say, does not believe the least in the world in 
this logomachic defeat of his hero. Mr. Carlyle, however, 
adduces no particular reason for disbelieving the story, while 
lady Minto at least gives us the evidence of a tradition de- 
sending direct from an English gentleman who was actually 
present at the great King’s discomfiture. There is another 
well-known story which Lady Minto tells differently from Mr. 
Carlyle—the famous affair, namely, of the American agents. 
Mr. Carlyle’s version, is it not written in one of the six red 
tomes without which no gentleman’s library is complete, and 
yet which so few gentlemen have read fairly through? Two 
ts from the revolted colonies came to Berlin, and the En- 
cab Government expressed to Elliot its anxiety to know some- 
ing of the papers, instructions, and so forth of the American 
emissaries. Myr. Carlyle’s version is that the papers were taken 
out of the red boxes, copied, and swiftly restored, Elliot of course 
being at the bottom of the affair. Lady Minto, whose account 
is represented as a virtual transcription from authentic letters 
of Elliot’s, says that “a German servant, having been made aware 
of his master’s anxiety to procure evidence of the secret objects 
which the Americans had in view at Berlin, by overhearing him 
say at his dinner-table that he would gladly give a sum of money 
to any one who should bring him their papers, waited for no 
futher authorization, but in the most impudent and reckless 
wanner broke into the apartments occupied by the Americans in a 
extain hotel; entering the room by the window, he forced open 
the bureau, and carried off @ toutes jambes the papers it con- 
tained.” ~Some~people were arrested, and there was a great stir, 
util Elliot himself came forward, admitted that one of his 
servants was the culprit, “‘he having in the servant's presence ex- 
pressed himself in the indiscreet manner before mentioned.” “No 
tme had been lost in restoring the papers to their rightful 
owners,” said the zealous Minister; but it was not denied, we 
believe, that the contents of the papers found their way just the 
same to the Cabinet in London. The discrepancy between Lady 
Minto and the historian is not material, except as pointing once 
more the thrice familiar moral of the uncertainties of written 
ory. 
lt not surprising that by and by the Berlin Court took occa- 
Son to work for the removal of the diplomatic satirist of their 
When the North Ministry fell in 1782, and Fox took the 
seals of the Foreign Secretaryship, he found it necessary to recall 
Hot, on the ground of his being disagreeable to the Prussian 
It is pretty clear that Elliot’s tongue was much too loose 
and vehement and uncontrolled for him to be a proper representa- 
Ue atso important a Court. “This is too mad a world to act 
sensibly in,” Elliot once wrote; “the same line of conduct that 
gs either an individual or a State into a scrape often pushes 
them through it.” There is a good deal of truth in such a 
maxim, yet it can hardly be oslted a very commendable principle 
i@man who has momentous interests committed to his charge. 
Berlin Elliot was transferred to the less ardent air 
. Copenhagen, Here he assisted at the Court revolution which 
a Place in 1784. Christian VII. was virtually imbecile, and 
® government had been in the hands of the Queen Dowager, his 
habmother, ever since the deposition and banishment of the un- 
ofa Matilda (daughter of Frederick Prince of Wales and sister 
torge III.) in 1772. She was devoted to Prussia; in other 


words, her friendship to England was cold; and it was therefore 
with hearty satisfaction that Elliot saw, and in an indirect way 
participated in, a successful scheme for overthrowing the Queen 
Dowager in favour of the Prince Royal, a lad of sixteen. The 
resolution and intrepidity of this youth overcame obstacles of con- 
siderable difficulty, and power was transferred to his hands, or at 
any rate to those of Bernstorff, his Minister, who had been some 
time before banished by the influence of the Prussian King. The 
beginning of Elliot’s life at Copenhagen had been marked by a 
passably violent revolution in the Minister’s own family. While 
at Berlin he had fallen in love with and married a beautiful 
Prussian. Too soon differences of temperament sprang up, and 
taught him the old lesson of beauty being no more than skin- 
deep. While he was preparing a shrine he his household gods 
at Copenhagen, he received intelligence which excited the 
violently. He hastened to Berlin incognito, and without leave of 
absence ; had his child instantly packed off to Copenhagen, and 
returned to hisCourt. He then got leave of absence in the regular 
way ; went back to Berlin; caned Baron Kniphausen, the cousin 
and ‘afterwards the husband, of Madame Elliot; fought a duel 
with him ; divorced his wife, and straightway retired once more to 
Copenhagen, The vigour and promptitude of all this seem to 
have struck even the inimical old King, who is said to have 
cried, “ N’avais-je pas raison quand je disais qu’il ferait un excellent 

r. Elliot played a prominent part, perhaps the most prominent 
of all, in the oft 788. eager to 
break the influence of Russia in the North, rashly undertook a 
throw with the Muscovite colossus. Denmark united with Russia 
against him, and his position seemed wellnigh desperate. Prussi 
now under Frederick William, in concert with Lngland, resolve 
to support him, and Mr. Elliot, having warned the Danish Govern- 
ment what they had to expect, joined Gustavus at Gothenbu 
where they awaited a hostile attack. The diplomatist who should 
have been an officer was now in his element. “ An early acquaint- 
ance with the art of war and the science of engineering,” he wrote to 
his Government, “enabled me to point out the most important 
positions for defence ; and the voluntary offer of assistance from 
the gallant spirit of the English seamen then in that harbour, 
ready to man the batteries under my command, would, I tr 
have helped to render the Danish attack of a very doubtful issue, 
had those very preparations not had the more desirable effect of 
inducing the Prince of Hesse to treat for an armistice of eight 
days, in which interval the Prussian declaration arrived, and I 
was confessed to have been no less the saviour of Holstein than of 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and its sovereign.” That is, the Prussians . 
would assuredly have taken Holstein from Denmark some three- 
score and ten years before its time. The letters of Gustavus 
to his spirited deliverer are very characteristic and interesting. 
Not less so are those which at a later period were addressed 
to Elliot by Queen Caroline of Naples, the daughter of Marie- 
Thérése and sister of Marie-Antoinette. His mission to the Neapo- 
Jitan Court extended over the critical time from 1803 to 1806. 
The post was one of great difficulty, both from the complication of 
European circumstances and from the curious character of the 
Queen ; but the English representative acted with his usual strong, 
almost blunt, common sense. One characteristic remark of his is 
worth noticing. The Queen sent him a monstrously insolent and 
straightforward note that she had received from Napoleon. ‘The 
first feeling of a gentleman,” began the ——— in writing 
to Her Majesty in reply, “on reading such a letter must be a 
strong desire to inflict personal chastisement on the writer; the 
arm, and not the pen, would give the fittest answer.” 

The end of Elliot’s days was comparatively tame. He was 
made Governor of the Leeward Islands, and in 1814 was recalled 
thence to receive the appointment of Governor of Madras. The 
close of the book is rather hurried and meagre. As he did not die 
until 1830, perhaps the papers of the later time come rather too 
near the people of to-day. Lady Minto has edited the book fairly 
well. By one apophthegm she ought to win immortal reputation. 
It is this :—“ While a young man does not pay his debts, all men 
are rogues to him; while he makes love to twenty women, the 
faithlessness of the sex will be his favourite theme.” An editress 
who can say so good a thing as this ought surely to emerge in the 
higher capacity of an authoress, 


BAIN’S MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE.* 


it ill not be disputed, probably, that the business of a hand- 
book is, not to propound novel views, but to present 
received doctrines in a succinct form. Science, like a branch 
of manufacture, employs two distinct types of workmen. It must 
have its inventive designers and its skilled mechanics. These 
are qualities which are hardly compatible. And, in fact, original 

wer and imitative skill are seldom found in combination. The 
abit of following other men’s thoughts, and the habit of origin- 
ating new combinations, are habits which mutually repel each 
other. ‘The first of these habits is the qualification for the writer 
of ahandbook. Professor Bain has been known to us hitherto 
only in the latter capacity. In his well-known works, the Senses 
and the Intellect and the Emotions and the Will, he appears as 
an original speculator in one of the most obscure and in- 


and Ethics. 


* Mental and Moral Science: a Compendium of Psychology 
_ versity of Aberdeen. 


By Alexander Bain, M.A., Professor of Logic in the U; 
London: Longmans & Co. 1868, 
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tricate departments of mental science—the detection, ant, of | way. Your competitors, meanwhile, in a couple of hours have — 
the germs of feeling, and their primitive combinations, which | possessed themselves of Professor Bain’s masterly abstract of the that Frenc 
underlie the more familiar manifestations of consciousness. He | book, which they reproduce in their “ paper,” and by the side French hit 
now surprises us by appearing in the other character, that of | of which your original attempt looks uncommonly poor, Yoy latter part 
acompiler. When we found that Professor Bain had been unable | say, “the mental discipline you got in labouring through Kant jg g sanding b 
to bring his compendium within the compass of eight hundred | compensation to you.” “Oh! very well, try and console you, the é 
closely-printed pages, we naturally concluded that he must | self with that reflection; meanwhile your rival is in the fing « curiosit 
have been forgetting the duties of compiler, and deviating into | class of the Tripos, and you nowhere.” fgrious 2 
discussion or controversy. But this is not the case, The volume It is the great advances made of late years in the science ¢ § Pt toge f 
is not unnecessarily swollen by digressions into matters not | gunnery which have called forth the engineering improvements jy gssert & 
proper to a handbook. Its unusual bulk is due to the comprehen- | earthwork fortification and plate-armour. Just so the great im. beginning 
sive plan which the author has adopted. He resolved to combine | provement in handbooks is due to the multiplication of expmin,. ate only & 
in one book topics which are usually treated apart. Tor example, | tions and the refinements in the examination system. Handhog have lai f 
mental philosophy has its own handbooks in French, German, | too, are only one of the subsidia provided for the student to gj mazes 0 
and English, forming a numerous class; while the history of | him in withstanding the shock of the examination ordeal. The ey j 
philosophy is the subject of another, and no less numerous, set of | whole of the higher education in this country is rapidly resolving — 
manuals, But, in Professor Bain’s compendium, psychology and | itself into an art of answering questions. This is the ver rongag sto the f 
the history of pene hy find a place among a number of other | at the root of the system of training which is now being pushed to msg 
topics. The author indeed seems to be inclined to apologize for in- | with so much energy and success. It is a subject which deserve Excess ra 
cluding ethics and psychology in the same treatise by reminding us | far more serious consideration from those who are at the head of , ; 
of the intimate connexion between the two subjects. The connexion | education than it seems to have yet obtained. It is far from oy a walle © 
indeed is, as he describes it, most intimate. But the same reason | wish to make ourselves thet echo of the vulgar outcry against roundly ti 
might be urged with equal force for having included politics. | competition for public appointments. The vaticinations of olj ee th 
Politics, again, would draw on jurisprudence, and so on, till the | Indians over the decay of the service, when competition wa had ®) 
encyclopedia of Social Science was exhausted. first substituted for nepotism as the method of selection, haye —_* 

he real explanation of the very extended field of topics over | not been fulfilled. So far from it, the change has not only creatures 
which this manual spans is, it may be surmised, less the natural | worked well in an administrative point of view, but a stim. o- Ve 
connexion between the subjects than the requirements of avery | lus has been given to young talent throughout the country, ba Hy 
numerous class of readers for whom the volume seems admirably | which has pervaded Great Britain and the colonies, and which he a 
adapted. These are the students who are preparing themselves | is even now producing social effects little suspected. But denna ere 
for any of the numerous examinations which are almost con-| while the stimulative influence upon the active ambition of ced 4 
tinually on foot. Inthe Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge, in | the young is powerful and wholesome, it is attended by other - y 
the Final School of Literee Humaniores at Oxford, in the various | effects upon the intellect which are now only beginning to attract Hen 
examinations of the University of London, in the competitive | attention. The whole subject is beyond our present + 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, one or more papers of | Speaking only of the subject of Professor Bain’s hand pte cot 
questions are always set under various designations, but which | Mental and Moral Philosophy, there can be no doubt of two things vege 
are all covered by this comprehensive volume. An experienced | —first, that a comprehensive paper of questions on the subject mn st 
examiner himself, Professor Bain is intimately acquainted with the | can best be answered by an examinee by preparing a well-made nd if th 
necessities of examinees, and he has suppliedthem. An wea s | compendium; secondly, that “ philosophy,” in any sense in which Charles I 
be safely defied to set any questions in “ moral science” which | it is valuable as discipline for the mind, cannot be learned from a : ~ 
cannot be answered out of Professor Bain’s compendium. Shouldany | compendium. Whatever may be the case in other subjects, and tea to { 
examiner studiously endeavour to do so, he would have to rake | we are disposed to think the principle would be found to bed ® leern 
up some of those abstruser corners of his subject which it would | very wide application, it is eminently true of the subjects desig- wild duc 
be obviously unfair to the competitors to propose to them, and | nated by the vague term philosophy, that they are not an acquisi- di ben 
which, if proposed, they might very justifiably decline to answer. | tion but a process. Mere memory has less to do with them tha : 
An examiner in “ moral science” is bound to confine himself to | it has with most other branches of attainment. To adopt Pro- | 
the highways and beaten tracks. And these are now laid down | fessor Bain’s classification of faculty, a philosophical training “Vinten 
by Professor Bain with such completeness, exactness, and skill in | cultivates similarity rather than retentiveness. Philosophy ther- found he 
the business of examining, that all other reading is now rendered | fore cannot be reduced to propositions which can be committed a tere 
quite unnecessary for the candidate. Even those trials for which | to memory. In the words of Mr. Grote, “ the living force of is cook.’ 
special books are prescribed to be “ got up” may now be passed | Philosophy, as directress of human intelligence, depends upon ® eais 8 
by Professor Bain’s aid alone. The Moral Sciences Tripos at | keeping up in each of her devotees a full mastery of many diver the inter 
Cambridge, e.g., names a list of books, among which are Plato’s | gent and opposite veins of reasonings ; a knowledge, negative and eifen | 
Moral Dialogues, Aristotle’s Ethics, Butler’s Sermons, Whewell, | affirmative, of the full case of opponents as well as of his own” counts, 
Kant, Dugald Stewart. The candidate has only to turn to Mr. | This is a habit of mind which cannot be formed by conning the a ¢ 
Bain’s ual mecum, and he will find all that is requisite for his | ready-made formule of a compendium. Tanti 
purpose on each of these authors, Plato’s moral views are con- | It is true that a manual has its place and use, even for a learner, “Crest 1; 
centrated into seven pages. Thirty pages condense all that need be | as well as for an examinee. This place is not at the commence is toon 
known in order to pass a brilliant examination in Aristotle’s Ethics. | ment of learning, but at a later stage, when some progress has re tf 
Butler and Dugald Stewart, being in English, are more easy reading | been made. To learn philosophy, if it is to be learnt at all, we Flector c 
than Plato and Aristotle. But the process of consulting the | ought not to begin with a manual. But, after mastering one a tater hi 
originals is equally unnecessary in their case, for the careful | two of the great original books, it is useful to have a general bishop | 
summaries of Professor Bain offer everything that is worth the | abridgment to turn to, to satisfy ourselves as to what place » this hist 
candidate’s knowing of the moral theories of these authors. This | the whole is held by the special treatise which has been the thief eat 
is but a fraction of what has been done for the student’s conve- | matter of our study. A manual of philosophy may be compared, nore” th 
nience. All, or nearly all, of the principal writers on ethics are | in this respect, to an “outline” of poo | history. - Frecch | 
here, all reduced to scale, and ready for immediate use. There is | should not be begun to be taught from a jejune outline whi Revoluti 
no waste of words in Professor Bain’s abridgments; no expendi- | appeals only to the memory. ‘The learner must commence with tangled 1 
ture of space on dates, on editions, and other trashy extraneous | some narrative of a special period, full enough to rouse monarch: 
information with which German handbooks are too often stuffed. | imagination. It is not till he has mastered this that the call of sobrie 
He goes straight to the mark, and provides all that can be called | arises for a reference to a complete conspectus of all history, # de Medi 
for by an examiner, and omits all that cannot be justifiably the | ascertain the proportion which, say, the Thirty Years’ War Cardinal 
matter of a question. A careful study of this compendium is all | to the whole history of Europe. ; Even at: 
that is necessary to give a candidate the air of having read all| In this way Mr. Bain’s Compendium of Psychology and Ethics have tai 
these authors from beginning to end. Indeed the reading of them | may be found useful by those who are yA in the study of the drinking 
is not only become unnecessary, it would be a mistake. ‘The | original authors, or in following the lectures of some om connexic 
candidate will be in a far better position for flooring his paper of | teacher. If we were to venture a criticism on the fitness monarch 
questions, by preparing Professor Bain’s abstract of Plato y wal if | Professor Bain’s style for this purpose, we should be disposed Lf decided | 
he had attempted to gather for himself the substance of Plato’s say that it is hardly dry and technical enough. There is @ these re 
Moral Dialogues from an independent study of the original. | of precision in the definitions. He writes his manual in the sam Henry ] 
Gibbon’s aunt endeavoured to dissuade the future historian | language in which he would write an exhaustive dissertatiol into acc 
from learning Greek and Latin by the argument that there | But if the true use of a handbook of philosophy be to sum folding 
existed already English translations of all the classical writers; | what has been learnt before, its style cannot be too curt reign of 
that these translations were made by men of great skill in | closely pared. The conditions and modifications which are ™ impetus 
those languages, and must therefore be much better than the pense in full discussion, and which embarrass style, are out of frequent 
imperfect English into which a learner could construe their con- | place here, and the attempt to introduce them produces the effect aid in th 
tents himself. Just so we would argue with our candidate in | of clumsiness rather than of fulness. Indirect 
a competitive; Professor Bain, at the head of his science and might 1 
master of all its literature, must be a far more skilful reader than Tavenou 
you, a mere learner, can possibly be. It is far better that he should HISTOIRE DE LA TABLE.* Berri ay 
read, and — » shape, 4 “— for you, than that you should (Second Notice.) ve th 
attempt to do it for yourself. You may depend upon it the ana- . : sstoin which is trad 
would be likely to frame. Besides, what a disadvantage you would y on. mot of Chateaubriand’s, the wol 
place yourself at in your examination if you were to spend six | °° — PP 7 to whic 
months in laboriously studying, say, Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics,| © yristoire de la Table. Curiosités gastronomiques de tous les temps ¢ de Pated h 
and were to try to answer a question upon itin your own stumbling | tous les pays. Par Louis Nicolardot. Paris: E. Dentu. 1868. 
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French cookery is as superior to that of all other nations as 

ch literature. If this assertion is made in good faith, the 
of it scarcely vindicates for the French table so high a 

ing as it justly merits; and no better proof of this is wanted 

than the book before us, which, though containing doubtless some 
é uriosités gastronomiques,” picked up by its author in his multi- 
sous researches, is still of such inferior calibre, and so crudely 
t together, that professed sketches like our “Art of Dining” 
an a far better claim to the name of “histories.” From 
inning to end there isa lack of method. Guiding principles 
only asserted to be presently thrown overboard; and when we 
jave laid hold of the thread that should guide us through the 
pares of M. Nicolardot’s labyrinth, it soon proves so undis- 
isedly rotten that he himself lets go his hold. At the end of 
ee second part it seemed as ifin the third we were to be instructed 
gto the perfect standard which the most Catholic country set up 
 eaguiled and “reformed ” nations in the matter of the table. 
Excess in meat and drink, we surmised, would be confined to 
tic Lutherans and carnivorous Englishmen. And for 

4 while M. Nicolardot sticks to his text after his fashion—ie. 
jundly abusing Luther for liking his wine and his beer, and 
jating a good dinner, and his hosts, the Princes of Anhalt, 

we they gave him one. His greatest fault apparently was that 
he had a way (good, artless man) of thanking God for these His 
qeatures, and that a good dinner inspired him with pious reflec- 
tins (p. 256); unless perchance the fact that he went a-fishing 
with his wife (a luxury to which our author seems to think 
he had as little right as to his glass of wine) was his greater con- 
demnation. Erasmus, because he hung between the two camps, 
meets with far more toleration when he praises a bumper of 


Burgundy. 
In — chapter we have a glimpse of the tables of bluff 
Henry VIII. and his favourite Wolsey, in the banquet given 
bywhom to the French Embassy, at Hampton Court, the splendour 
amd massiveness of the plate was equalled by the abundance and 
variety of the dishes. But “ malheureusement, le silence présida 
ice festin; c’était le cachet de l’urbanité la plus raflinée”; 
ad if this drawback did not sufficiently mar the feast to which 
Charles I. took Marshal de Bassompierre at “ Iorckaus ”—which, 
we presume, is the Gallic for York House—we are carried 
back to the table of King Edward VI, nearly a century earlier. 
to learn that gross viands, such as goslings and cygnets and 
wild ducks, distinguished the English table from the French 
not less than its dulness did. If an English “milord” or a 
Spanish grandee found himself at the table of a French am- 
bassador, he seems invariably to have torn his hair and cursed 
“Yintempérature de son climat”; indeed the Spaniard often 
found himself constrained to apologize for inability to entertain 
in return, “unless, indeed, M. l’'Ambassadeur would lend him 
his cook.” But, though it is a little wide of our author’s scope 
to quiz Spanish cookery, it is quite within his brief to magnif 
the intemperance of reformed communities. He quotes wi 
wetion De Grammont’s account of the princes, archbishops, 
counts, and canons in Germany who prided themselves on 
ing “eau de vie” in their guests’ wine, and ending a repast 
landing them and themselves, “ ivres-morts,” under the table. 
“C'est la mode et la galanterie d’Allemagne, qu'il faut prendre 
a bonne part quand on est avec des Allemands et qu’on 
44 traiter avec eux.” One of these prince-bishops, the 
Elector of Mayence, never put less than three quarts of wine 
wider his belt at a sitting, and carried his liquor like—an arch- 
oy M (p. 276). We pass by the Swedish tables—at which 
this history tells us that bears’ flesh and beavers’ tails were the 
thief eatables, and a compound resembling our vulgar “ dog’s- 
tose” the most popular fluid—to glance at the annals of the 
Fretch table from the date of Francis I. to the days of the 
Revolution and the First Empire. Out of our author's 
tangled web we seem to gather this at all events, that Catholic 
monarchs such as Henry Ill. of France were not greater models 
df sobriety and moderation than the despised heretics. Catherine 
de Medicis suffered not seldom from overfeeding; her son, the 
de Guise, was nicknamed the “Cardinal des bouteilles.” 
Even at the Court of Henri Quatre, whose early hardships should 
have taught him moderation, there was some pretty hard 
drinking, which the charitable historian ascribes to the pea 
Connexion of the King and his nobles with Germany. i 
monarch’s special werkuess was “oysters and hypocras.” No 
ed improvements in the department of the table date from 
these reigns, unless we credit that rival of Heliogabalus, 
Henry IIL, with the addition of backs to chairs, and take 
) account his particularity as to the starching, plaiting, an 
folding of began to be the 
mign of Louis XIII., whose personal superintendence gave it an 
which his successors did their best to keep going. He 
frequented his kitchens, and gave, not only advice, but manual 
tid in the cookery. But Louis X1V.’s influence was greater still. 
directly it conduced to the introduction of refinement, which 
t never have become the fashion had this monarch, with as 
Tvehous an appetite, possessed as sound teeth as the Dukes of 
Berri and Orleans. That his appetite was insatiable we gather 
the anecdotes of the Duchess of Orleans in p. 306, and from 
ition of the “ cas de nuit” (a roast fowl, bread, wine, &c.) 
Which his bedchamber was furnished against the assaults of 
Wolfin his stomach in the night season. But these bad teeth— 
ch, and not to over-stuffing, his physicians conveniently im- 


study of soups, stews, ragouts, and hashes, and, in conjunction/ 
with other royal ailments, introduced a fashion of other dishes’ 
than the pieces de résistance of earlier periods. To these teeth 
also is ascribable his encouragement of kitchen-gardening, and’ 
his carte blanche to M. de 1a Quintinie—whom, like his land- 
Le Néotre, he ennobled —to furnish his table 
with every kind of fruit and vegetable. “Le pare du jardin,” 
as this worthy was dubbed, contributed gute to popularize, 
in France those various soups and entremets in which vegetables’ 
play so important a part. In this monarch’s reign luxury and’ 
extravagance in plate rose to a greater height, not only in the 
palace, but in the camp and the cloister. Against the im- 
poverishment of officers by riv in expense, Louis Quatorze 
could devise sumptuary laws; but it tells against M. Nicolardot’s, 
theory, of monks interesting themselves in cookery only for. 
unselfish ends, that the attempt to coerce priors and prioresses, 
who could scarce be kept from publishing treatises against fasting, 
all but cost the would-be restorer of the rules of St. mag beet 
Abbé de Rancé, his life. An indication of the fuss made about 
“ officiers de bouche” at this period is seen in the tragic end of | 
Vatel, the maitre dhétel of Condé, who could not survive the non- 
arrival of the fish in the morning before a banquet. Versions of , 
Madame de Sévigné’s narrative of this catastrophe are found in 
every book on gastronomy, and we content ourselves with record< 
ing the poet’s tribute— 
Ainsi finit Vatel, victime déplorable, a 
Dont parleront longtemps les fastes de la table. * 

We ct, by the way, that the severity with which our author 
lashes }’énelon for keeping, when Archbishop of Cambrai, a table, 
inconsistent with the plainness and simplicity he had inculcated 
in his “ Télémaque” and his “ Letters,” is tly due to that 
prelate’s tenderness for Protestants. The Arehbisho is admitted 
to have remained nally a model of temperate living, while he 
did the hospitalities of his station, as was meet and proper, “en 
prince. 

But it was with Louis XV. that the cuisine of made dishes 
attained its eminence, dishes (says Mercier, quoted in p. 339) 
“ préparés avec tant d’art que je ne pouvais plus imaginer ce que 
ce pouvait étre.” His were the days of petits soupers in 
wainscoted rooms, the elegant furniture of which was changed 
every five years or so, and where, to dispense with attend- 
ance, Louis XV. had tables to rise as if by magic from the 
floors, laden with entire courses, and supplemented by small tables 
called “ servantes ” (dumb-waiters?) bearing plates, glasses, wine, 
&c., for each trio, or so, of guests. As goon as @ course was 


ended, its descent through the floor was the signal for the ascent - 


of another. To the days too of this monarch, and of the regency 
of Orleans, belongs that high cultivation of “le goat” whi 
enabled the Duke de Nivernois to tell by his taste if the white. 
meat of a fowl’s wing came from the gall side, and Le pére 
Pérignon to discriminate to which basket of different growths of 
grapes each grape that he tasted belonged (p. 342). Dishes 
were now no longer what they seemed. Even larks were dis- 
solved in jellies, and butchers’ meat and poultry were voted fit 
only for fishwives. Princes and princesses strove with crowned 
heads for the blue ribbon of the kitchen, and, when the King 
went hunting, he would put his courtiers through their 

making them assist him in preparing the lunch. Great at eating 
lark patties and drinking champagne, he was greater in making 
tea and coffee, and in cooking dishes for supper or picnic (p. 389). | 
Sometimes a courtier would outshine him, as when the Cardinal | 
de Bernis, the ambassador at Rome, gave his name to a pancake 
which he tossed so deftly as to excite his sovereign’s jealousy. 
The First Napoleon, we learn later in the volume, failed sgoally 
in a similar attempt—namely, to turn an omelette for the edifica- 
tion of Marie-Louise. But Napoleon was not a gourmand by 
profession, and used to devour mutton cutlets and Chambertin in 
a hurry, “ comme on fuit le feu.” We do not find any new 
dishes or table novelty ascribed to Louis XVI, though the “ ris 
de veau 4 l’Artois” takes its name from Charles If we. 
may believe M. Nicolardot, the first-named monarch was ‘more. 
voracious than choice in his appetite, so much so that he couples 
him with Frederic II., who is said to have eaten —, eel-patti 
and a whole lobster, on his deathbed. The corpulence of Louis XVI, ' 
certainly gives a colour to this view, and our author ascribes his 
capture at Varennes, on his flight from Paris, to his turning aside, 
though his carriage was stocked with provisions, to waste hours 
that were a matter of life and death to him in breakfasting with 
M. de Chamilly, his former chief valet de chambre. In the un- 
tidiness of his eating and drinking he seems to have been quite 
Johnsonian. 

The Revolution did not check the excesses in meat and drink 
that had grown into a fashion. St. Juste, Barrére, and Robes- 
pierre lived freely enough at Clichy and in Paris, and such a 
second nature is the table to a Frenchman, that the victims of 
the Reign of Terror, as long as they had a louis left, made good 
and choice living the business of their prison life. There were no 
better cooks than the French émigrés ; and though, when Napoleon. 
had established himself, he lacked sufficient patience to be a 
frequent host, he secured in Guipiére a chef de cuisine whom 
Caréme did not disdain to consult, and made his Arch-Chan- 
cellor Cambacérés, the giver of the most recherché dinners in 
Paris, his deputy in entertaining. To our author’s account of 
these dinners we owe the identification of the (we always 


Muted his illnesses and indigestions—had the efiect of inducing the 


thought mythical) hero who invented the trick, in carving, of 
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accidentally dropping the tid-bit in a corner of the dish, to 
reward the carver’s virtue when each of the guests had been 
served. It was the Marquis d’Aigrefeuille, gastronomic aide-de- 
camp of Cambacérés, who devised this plan of reserving for his 
own share the “ Pope’s eye ” and the “alderman’s walk”; but his 
secret is said to have been sniffed out by Cambacérés (p. 418). 
To the same chapter we owe probably an exacter account of the 
career of Caréme than any one but a compatriot could furnish. He 
is said to have contributed to the fame of Talleyrand by being 
twelve years attached, as “ officier de bouche,” to his palace. At 
the fall of the Empire he was two years with our Prince Regent, 
and afterwards for some time at the Courts of St. Petersburg and 
Austria, after which he chose, for a congenial field for his talents, 
the Hotel de Rothschild. From his voluntary exile he returned 
convinced that France had little to learn from the cuisine of other 
nations, and adapting his talents to the taste of a country which 
has “ plus grand ceil que grand ventre,” achieved such triumphs in 
pastry as emulate those of sculpture and architecture. The author 
of the Art of Dining says of him that he was the man to make 
your sauce, if “under the necessity of eating up an elephant or 

our grandfather” ; or perhaps, we might add, an old Connemara 

are, whereinto, by a process of transmigration, an old hag or 
witch is vulgarly supposed to pass. 

Not to touch upon other and later votaries of the table men- 
tioned in these pages, we pass to the notice of one or two of those 
curiosities of gastronomy which give this volume its secondary 
title, and, to our thinking, its chief interest. Among these are one 
or two good anecdotes—e.g. that of Moliére’s guests, who, supping 
at his house while he was in bed, were seized in their cups by 
a suicidal mania, and adjourned to the deep water of the nearest 
river, out of which they could only be coaxed by the playwright’s 
getting up and going to the scene of action, and pledging himself 
to set them an example of drowning if they would wait till 
morning. Another tells of the Benedictine monks who turned 
smugglers, and illicitly exported their Carbonieux (one of the best 
Bordeaux wines) to Turkey, by labelling it, in allusion to its 
limpidity, “ Eaux minéraux de Carbonieux.” 

This story is culled from an interesting section of Chapter VI., 
upon the origin, improvement, and rival claims of various ’rench 
wines, a study of which will convince readers that the Pére 
Pérignon and the Abbé Gobinot, the chief improvers of Champagne, 
and the Abbé Rosier, who did so much for Bordeaux wines as 
well as for Cognac brandy, have no mean title to the respect and 
regard of posterity. In the same chapter are detailed a vast 
number of experiments, of more or less value, upon the manu- 
facture of foods and liquors. One of them resulted in a banquet 
“servi tout en pommes de terre,” from the bread to the dessert, 
and even the liqueurs. There were twenty dishes, and the Savoy 
cake was made of potato-starch (p. 344). _ Another, propounded 
in the Giphantie of Tiphaine de la Roche in 1760, extracted 
chemical salts from various substances, by placing a pinch of 
which upon slices of an insipid fruit of the melon or gourd class, 
the flavours of woodcock, quail, wild-duck, trout—or, in drinks, 
Champagne, Burgundy, Rhenish, or Chian wines—could be imi- 
tated at pleasure. The account of the dressing of the table is 
excellent. A circle of salt-cellars or snuff-boxes surrounded the 
melon, all of different colours, and each labelled with the name of 
the viand or wine it was to imitate. A couple of water-jugs were 
similarly begirt with what the inventor called his “saline 
powders”; and the table was furnished with the most thorough 
variety of delicacies, ‘The drawback to the discovery was that, 
though these salts and essences were extracted from worthless 
substances, they were priced so highly that they did not occasion 
even a temporary fall in the value of French cookery. 

There are other interesting chapters and sections devoted to the 
history of the literature of gourmandism in France, to the suppers 
of the French wits and philosophers, the reunions of “ les Gobe- 
mouches” and “le Caveau” (377-8), and various equally curious 
topics. If a little more pains had been bestowed on arrangement 
and a little less zeal shown in partisanship, if the author could 
have been content to let his country rank A 1 in culinary distinc- 
tion and in devotion to religion, and other nations anywhere 
instead of nowhere, this Histoire de la Table might have won a 
respectable place amid books of its stamp. As it is, those who 
dip into it will find in many of its pages curious information, and 
in astill greater number food for a good-humoured laugh at French 
conceit. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH.* 


EW lives seem so tempting to the biographer as that of 
Ralegh, and yet there are few from which the reader turns 
with so vivid a sense of disappointment. About once in ever 
ten years the old story of the Virginia plantation, the stoc 
anecdotes of the potato and tobacco-plant, the defeat of the 
Armada and the sack of Cadiz, are served up to us by way of 
= sauce to the weary mysteries of “The Bye and the 
Lain,” and the yet wearier problem of the expedition to Guiana. 
Every fresh discovery of half a dozen State-papers brings us a 
new “ life”—a new treatise, that is, on the envy of Cecil, the 
mendacity of Cobham, the dexterity of Gondomar, or the 
ltroonery of James. But, in any living and true sense, life of 
egh there is none. It is amazing that the industrious gentle- 


* Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. By Edward Edwards. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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men who busy themsel Jusively with Relegh as a me 
men who themselves so exclusively wit legh 

of action dont see that few lives of nn of action have exeit 
less direct influence on the history of their times, It is natural 
enough for us, with our estimate of the man, to assume that he 
must have played a great part in events, but the facts are dead 
against us. Under Elizabeth, Ralegh is not even a membe 
of the Royal Council; he ranks as a seaman far below Effingham 
or Drake; in military matters he has the repute of being “no 
captain”; he serves in all the great expeditions of the day as g 
subordinate officer; he is perhaps more isolated from the peo le, 
more detested by them as by the nobility, than any man of }j 
day. To the world, in fact, he stands out as the mere minion of 
an aged Queen, gorged with places and monopolies, proud and 
grasping, and yet even as a minion ranking rather with the 
second class of favourites, the Blounts and the Huttons, than with 
Essex or Leicester. Whatever his position was, however, it is lost 
at the accession of James. He is ruined by the failure of schemes 
which even now remain obscure, he is condemned for plots which 
are still a mystery, the weary close of his life sees him a priso 
and a few political tracts with an unfinished History are all that 
remains of his imprisonment; at last he stakes his head on the 
issue of a puzzling political struggle, and an even more i 
piratical enterprise, and loses it. His life, then, is one of a y 
different stamp from those of Cecil or Walsingham, and seems gt 
first sight to stand far below lives like those of Bacon or of Shak. 
speare. And yet we fully accept the unanimous verdict of 
opinion—the opinion alike of men who saw him die and of hig 
biographer of to-day—which places his name in historic importaneg 
far above Walsingham or Cecil, which ranks it as a typical name 
with those of Shakspeare and Bacon. Ralegh is in fact the one 
representative of Elizabethan England. We seem to understand 
better its strange medley of good and ill, its higgling and its 
heroism, its poetry and its pedantry, the noble purity,of its Faerie 
Queen and the foul immorality of its Court, its puritanism and its 
scepticism, the grandeur and the trickery of its policy, its fake 
— and its real chivalry, when we see them all blended in 
Ralegh. 

But then this very complexity of character which makes him 
a fit subject for biography makes his biographer’s task a y 
difficult one. To paint a man who is himself the picture of his 
age requires a pen very different from the pen of Southey, 
Mr. Tytler, or—we fear we must add—of his present biographer, 
Mr. Edwards is contemptuous, and no doubt justly contemptuous, 
of the eflorts of his predecessors; his zeal and industry in the 
collection and verification of his materials are beyond all praise; 
and, as we shall presently point out, he has thrown real light on the 
puzzling questions of Ralegh’s last expedition. There, however, 
our praise must end. The book is not merely confined to 
the external aspects of Ralegh’s life, and without a single word 
from beginning to end that could throw the least light on 
the inner meaning of it, but it is disfigured by the exaggerated 
and defensive tone of a blind partisan, All the interest of 
a nature so richly mingled disappears in the constant adulation 
which pronounces Ralegh the wisest of statesmen and the purest 
of patriots. The Introduction to the History of the World—a fine 
piece of rhetoric, but in any historical sense about as valueless a 
a ~ of rhetoric can be—is authoritatively pronounced to bes 
“brief but pregnant summary, which in seven pages has given 
much of the pith of several volumes of annals.” The air of 
being on stilts which runs through this pretty passage pervades 
the style of the book; we have the usual sprinkling of strong 
Carlylese sentences that scorn a verb, and a profusion of nick 
names which Cobbett might have envied—“gaol-bird Baily,’ 
“ Sir Judas Stukely,” and the like. It is election-time, butm 
two thick biographical volumes one might have hoped for a 
escape from the commonplaces of the hustings. Here, howevet, 
isthe opening sentence of the book :—“ Whatever may be the 
triumphs which the Future keeps in store for democracy, there 
seems to be a fair probability that the pedigree of a famous mal 
will never quite lose its interest.” What has democracy got # 
do with the question ? Has Mr. Edwards never heard of certalt 
democratic mountain Cantons of Switzerland, or does he fancy 
that houses like that of the Redings have no pedigrees? But the 
same sort of political sniffing meets us in every corner. When 
Ralegh’s unpopularity is in question, we are favoured with a little 
Tory dissertation on the difference between “ the people ” and “the 
populace.” The difference drops very naturally out of sight whet 
Sir Walter becomes popular. But the most amusing thing i! 
book is an instance of the literary vengeance which historical 
inquirers may henceforth bring to upon the possessors 
documentary treasures. Lord Salisbury spreads generously 
Mr. Edwards the relics of the Burleigh papers, and Mr. Ed 
shows due gratitude by assiduously writing up the young Cecil 
The owner of Sherborne Castle, on the other hand, keeps his 
muniments to himself ; and Mr. Edwards devotes a couple of pages 
to exposing, apropos of nothing at all, the successive misde af 
each member of the House of Digby. 

The second volume of Mr. Edwards's biography is, howevet § 
really valuable addition to our historical stores. It is a great 
thing to get a complete collection of Ralegh’s letters; and 
Edwards has not merely added largely to the number ores 
known, but he has doubled their on as biographical mat 
by his accurate revision of the text of those which had beet 
printed before, and by the very careful and critical notes and i 
troductions with which he has accompanied them. Unfortunate 
the great bulk of this correspondence comes from the B 
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papers; and is concerned with pa matters. With the exception 
of the touching letters to Lady Ralegh, nothing is left that 
throws light on Ralegh’s private life and temper. We confess 
we would willingly exchange the whole of his correspondence 
with Cecil for half a dozen of the letters that must have passed 
between him and Edmund Spenser. Naturally, too, these official 
ietters are very unequally distributed over his life ; they lie mainly 
jn groups, and illustrate a few prominent events—such es the 
capture of the great Carrick, and the trial in 1603. Of his youth, 
of his life at Court, of his mysterious alliance with Cobham, of 
his lite associations, of his colonial plans, of his supposed 
atheism,” of his scientific researches in the Tower, they tell us 
ttle or nothing. It is startling indeed to find how little we 
actually know of the life of Ralegh. A Devon boy, linked by ties 
of blood with famous Devon houses, his life really opens with the 
Huguenot wars. The old commonwealth of Europe had fallen 
to pieces in the clash of religions; and while its Cabinets still 
dung to the traditions of a pay political balance, men really 
drew together, in defiance of those traditions. Englishmen and 
Frenchmen forgot their nationality in their Protestantism at 
Montcontour, as Spaniards and Irishmen forgot theirs in Catho- 
lism at Smerwick Fort. It was this unconscious severance 
between the Government and the people that gave birth in 
land to that sudden outburst of individual life and energy 
which is the noblest characteristic of the age of Elizabeth. 
It is Hume, if we remember rightly, who pronounces the 
’s Government to have more nearly approached the Turkish 
model than any in Europe, before or since. But, in truth, never 
was country, in the deeper sense of the word, less governed ; 
never did individual action play a greater part in a people’s 
history, or administrative action a less. The nation left its states- 
men to their endless despatches and their diplomatic jealousies, 
while it took its own part in the great struggle of which they so 
imperfectly understood the importance to the world—the struggle 
inst Catholicism. Champernown leads his regiment at Jarnac, 
Trake sweeps the Southern seas with a few cockboats, Humphrey 
Gilbert carries over his Devon tenantry to back the Prince of 
Orange, without any licence, far less any mission, from their 
sovereign. English squires and English seamen make war while 
Elizabeth and Burleigh hold their hands and sign protocols. But 
this royal “holding hands” was a very serious matter for men 
like Ralegh. The four thousand who sailed from the West for 
Rochelle knew that, if captured, they would be hung with a scroll 
round their necks, explaining that they had “ come against the will 
of the Queen of England to the help of the Huguenots.” In the end 
they conquered that will, as they conquered Spain. From her ac- 
cession till 1588, England was slowly tugging Elizabeth, in spite 
of her resistance, into the stream. The open war with Spain that 
followed was a confession that henceforth the policy of England 
would be determined, not by the Crown, but by the people. It 
was the desperate struggle of the Stuarts to fall back on the older 
system, the political reaction which was embodied in the peace 
with Spain, which brought inevitably about the open collision 
between the national will and the will of the sovereign which 
culminated in the Great Rebellion. 
We have dwelt on this national aspect of the Huguenot war 
, little as we know of Ralegh’s share in this earlier 
struggle, the principles which it embodied became the guiding 
oR of his life. A soldier in France, and perhaps in the Low 
untries, six years’ ruthless service in Ireland brought him at 
last into the charmed circle of the Court. He starts as a Court 
urite, and—if we believe what Mr. Edwards believes, and what 
certainly every contemporary observer believed—as something 
more. It is the one disgusting period in Ralegh’s career. It is 
not ae (in spite of Spenser’s exquisite verses) to think 
of limias coying with his regal Belphebe while his cousin 
Humphrey Gilbert is going down in the great storm, “as near to 
eaven by sea as by land”; or of the lying and acting of the 
ced lover in the Tower, while his kinsman Richard Gren- 
ule, in that memorable fight about the Azores, was dying “ with 
: om and quiet mind, for that I have ended my life asa true 
soldier ought to do.” ‘The great bulk of Englishmen saw nothing 
in Ralegh then but the — and haughtiness that goes before a 
fall, and looked on with little sympathy at his desperate efforts to 
underprop himself” against the whispers of the new favourite. 
His disgrace lifted him at any rate into higher air than this, He 
already planned the first of English colonies. His part in the 
great expeditions to Guinea, Cadiz, and Ferrol, gave him 
ame as a seaman and a soldier. In Parliament his clearsighted 
intelligence had begun to show itself in pleadings for the then 
Wpopular Brownists, and in denunciations of laws against 
_ It is startling to find him urging, against Cecil and Bacon, 
© repeal of the statute of ‘Tillage, and the “setting corn at 
” But there was no change in popular opinion about him. 
Of all the Court favourites he had won the bitterest popular hate. 
Was still loaded with monopolies and confiscations. Babing- 
ton’s forfeiture had given him lands in four English counties. He 
Was buried in Court intrigues, and the world credited him with 
tuin of Essex. United with Cobham, he seems, in the last 
Moments of Elizabeth, to have disputed the supremacy of the 
younger Cecil. But what the real aim of Cobham and Ralegh in 
whi alliance was is another matter; and, in spite of the care with 
ch Mr. Edwards has stated the question of the succession and 
we fear it is destined to remain a mystery. It 
in hi ost certain that Ralegh, both then and after, was steady 
'8 Opposition to a peace with Spain. But it is quite as certain 


that, for some end or other, he was cordially co-operating with 
Cobham at the close of the Queen’s life, nn | that Cobham was 
secretly carrying on negotiations with Spain. Perhaps the most 
probable solution is that Ralegh was sally playing with Cobham 
to secure his co-operation in opposing the accession of James. At 
any rate that accession proved the ruin of both. A mock trial 
sent both of them to the block, the most comic of reprievals 
imprisoned both of them in the Tower. 

t is that life in the Tower that gives us the real Ralegh of 
history. All that is ignoble in him seems to fall away. His in- 
tellectual keenness and breadth, his moral greatness, his poetic 
power seems suddenly to have ripened into full life. Our estimate 
of the historical value of the History of the World is very dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Edwards; but there is in the book a 
peculiar union of a keen passion for research with an imaginative 
and poetic temper, which gives it a marked position in literature. 
Like Bacon, he dabbles in gem in the new world of physics 
which was just opening. We wonder that Mr. Edwards has for- 
gotten the pretty story in which Mrs. Hutchinson tells us she 
owed her skill in doctoring to Sir Walter. Stray traditions asso- 
ciate with his prison almost all the most noted names in the 
scholarship and literature of his day. What is still more re- 
markable is that as a prisoner he became, what he never had 
been before, a real centre of English politics. It is on this latter 
_ of Ralegh’s life, before so unintelligible, that Mr. Edward's 

as really thrown considerable light. He points out that on 
the great question of alliance with France or with Spain—the 
— as we have before pointed out, whether the political 

irection of English affairs should be with king or people—the 
Court itself was divided. But it is round Ralegh that the 
whole French or popular party seems to gather. It is he who 
supports the Queen and Prince Henry in their opposition to 
the Spanish leanings of James. Tis release, attributable as it 
is to Winwood, the Secretary of State, whose sympathies are 
known to have been steadily against Spain, seems to mark a tem- 
porary victory of the French party in the Cabinet. The ordinary 
notion that the release was a mere plot of the King’s to bring 
about his ruin is without any foundation. James was forced to 
release him, and there can be little doubt that Ralegh contrived 
his release with the one view of reversing James's policy. To force 
on a war with Spain by rousing the old buccaneering spirit, b 
exciting the minds of Shae to the plunder of the Spanish 
dominions in America, by stirring such a popular movement as 
should sweep James’s resistance before it, seems, as far as we 
can see, to have been Ralegh’s aim. We believe him to have 
been perfectly sincere in his projects on the Plate fleet; while 


his stay with the ships at the mouth of the Oronoco was so far © 


from hinting at peaceful measures, that he himself tells us it 
was for the purpose of fighting the Spanish galleons if they 
appeared. Even his failure would not have ruined him. What 
ruined him was the death of Secretary Winwood in his absence, 
and the restoration of the Spanish policy under the ig in- 
fluence of Buckingham. It was as a peace-offering that James 
flung his head to Spain. A theory such as this at any rate 
gives a rational explanation for conduct which is usually painted 
as that of a mere maniac and desperado; it explains such 
curious problems as that of the on Genoa; while it 
removes from the King the stigma of a merely fiendish malignity. 


BLINDPITS.* 


ECIDEDLY Blindpits is not a commonplace novel. Not 
only does its writer exhibit delicacy as well as power, but 
the story is characterized by tenderness and pathos, and enlivened 
by the perhaps rarer quality of humour. LIxcepting the bare 
title, the title-page is a blank, and allows us to assume that the 
author now for the first time introduces himself or herself to 
the public. We have no wish to pry too closely into what the 
author chooses to conceal, and, besides, there is a risk that any 
guess we might hazard on fragments of internal evidence would be 
found to have shot wide of its mark. But at least we venture to 
surmise that the writer is less of a novice in the world of reali 
than in that of fiction, and that the happy touches of nature in his 
work must be due rather to observation than to instinct. The 
general construction of the story seems to us to argue inexperience, 
but certainly its episodes and subordinate parts show no lack of 
constructive power, and often the interest of a situation is 
heightened by some unexpected but not unnatural complication. 
It is a novel of character rather than of incident, yet many of its 
chapters are distinctly sensational. Nevertheless, from first to 
last, the author seems to have studiously rejected all those ad- 
ventitious expedients with which the professional romancer seeks 
to smooth his path to a success. We may be fanciful, but, 
to begin with, the title has to us a singularly uninviting 
sound. And then the author seeks the personages of his story 
in perhaps the most prosaic order of the community, weaving 
his plot out of the genteel poverty and well-to-do mediocrity 
of the lower-middle class. The society he ushers us into is 
something like the Scottish counterpart of Mr. Trollope’s Miss 
Mackenzie, and in its sphere it just overshoots the picturesque 
raciness of speech and manners that gives so fresh a colouring to 
Robert Falconer. The characters in themselves are for the most 
ops commonplace enough. Without the salient features that can 
e conveyed in a few strokes, they can only be worked out by a 


* Blindpits. A Novel, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1868. 
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deliberate and painstaking method of treatment, and you are well 
advanced in the book before becoming fully alive to the truth 
and merit of the portraits. The lady who is unquestionably the 
heroine of the earlier portion of the story subsides gradually into 
the background, and for some time you hesitatingly withhold 
your interest, uncertain where it is meant to settle, whether in the 
prim, sweet-looking maiden aunt, or the rough-haired, large-eyed 
schoolgirl niece. And you may choose your hero between an im- 
pulsive, self-satisfied young lawyer’s clerk and an elderly land- 
agent, who is much younger in heart and feeling than in actual 
years. These, indeed, are but first impressions, but then first 
os apap are nearly everything with the mass of novel-readers, 
and it is a pity that an author whose novel is really so good 
should do himself an injustice. For before we part from cha- 
racters whose acquaintence we had at first little wish to improve, 
the author has succeeded in interesting us in them very much 
more deeply than we should have deemed possible. And doubt- 
less talent finds a higher satisfaction in the work that gives a vivid 
lifelike colouring to an unpromising subject, and that triumphs 
over difficulties voluntarily self-imposed. It may have been the 
simple consciousness of power, rather than an ignorance of art, that 
has wrapped up a good sensational drama in the middle of the book, 
or hidden away the heart-thrilling interest in a part of the story 
where no one who is not already fairly committed to a perusal of 
the work will ever come upon it, or even suspect its existence. In 
these days, when aspirants to popularity generally rely for their 
effects chiefly on harrowing or revolting incident, we can understand 
that one conscious of higher gifts, with purer taste, should be 
willing to show his capabilities for the popular style of fiction, 
and yet ostentatiously refuse to court popularity by its morbid or 
meretricious attractions. But if he once decides a so far 
indulging the common taste as to excite its interest with powerful 
stimulants, it seems to us a mistake to let it subside again for a 
whole volume into the bathos of a succession of quiet domestic 
scenes. 

Thestory opensina flat in Ironburgh—Edinburgh evidently—occu- 

ied by three generations of gentlewomen who have seen better days. 

rs. Barclay, the old grandmother, has formerly lived in comfort, if 
not affluence, and can still boast of affluent relations. For what com- 
forts she does enjoy she is indebted chiefly to the ill-paid labours 
of her daughter Barbara, who goes out as a governess. Mrs. 
Barclay has succumbed to her troubles, and bears her straitened 
circumstances in a querulous repining spirit. The ambiguous con- 
solation which supports her in her trials she finds in the memories 
of her happier past, and in that shadowy “position” with which 
fancy still invests her. In a negative way she appreciates the 
sterling qualities of the daughter by whose toil she lives, but 
Barbara's want of proper pride is a perpetual source of grief to 
her, and if she can scarcely be said seriously to set herself to 
correct this fault in her daughter’s character, at least she loses no 
opportunity of grumbling her protests against it. Barbara is 
nothing more than an ordinary woman, refined, but not over- 
refined, with a strong sense of duty and an entire absence of 
selfishness. She goes abroad to teach, and she comes home to 
teach, for her leisure time is occupied by the education of her 
niece Bessy, a girl of sixteen. The “~~ turns on the fortunes of 
these two women, and although it is the former who first 
engrosses the lion’s share of it, yet it is Bessy who must be pro- 
nounced the heroine of the tale. Certainly she is naturally much 
the most attractive of the author’s creations, and if it cannot be 
expected that we should fall in love at first sight with an awkward 
unformed schoolgirl, yet, as she develops her graces both of mind 
and person, interest and amusement gradually pass into affection. 
And as for Barbara, with all her excellent qualities, her sweet 
expression, and her sedate good looks, we never feel anything 
warmer for her than the esteem which a mature spinster may 
hope to inspire. Bessy shows at first something as a /usus nature. 
a child with a mind too large for her body. Her ideas and 
language are quaint, old-fashioned, and often clever, but frequently 
they are strangely out of keeping with her years and opportunities. 
It is intelligible that a girl of her years should pick up some 
technical phrases of the Scotch Law Courts from her boy acquaint- 
ance the lawyer’s clerk who lives hard by, yet it is scarcely 
plausible that she should weave them naturally into her familiar 
talk. As she grows up, and learns something more of the world 
from books and life, we see in her merely a gifted original instead 
of a precocious monstrosity. Her beauty is rather implied than 
dwelt upon. Indeed, as we read, she buds imperceptibly from 
her ungainly chrysalis state into graceful womanhood. An ordi- 
nary novelist would have made a girl like this find her fitting 
helpmeet in the ardent young lawyer, and would have troubled the 
course of their improvident juvenile love with the poverty that 
was ready to his hand, supplemented by any other trials that 
his imagination might have suggested. But Bessy, eccentric in 
most things, lavishes the newly discovered treasures of her heart 
on an elderly and wealthy lover, and they tumble together over 
head and ears into an affection that is as deep and lasting as it is 
sudden. ‘The union of May and December is generally treated 
from the conventional aspect that would shrink from displaying 
so gross an ignorance of human nature as to attribute to the lady 
any more ethereal feelings than a prudent longing for a provision. 
But although perhaps our sympathies do not kindle as they might 
at the passion of a better matched pair, yet the genuine fond- 
ness of the pretty girl for her elderly admirer redeems the 
love-talk from anything bordering on the ludicrous. And, when 


married, the two are so happy in their home and their baby, that 


we cannot see what the author means to do for the disappointed 
lover, whose nature, elevated and purified by sorrow, appeals g 
strongly to our sense of the poetical. If his constant unselfigh 
affection is to he its own reward, there is an end at once to all 
romantic justice. He had, indeed, proved passingly unfaithty 
once, when stretched on the sick bed to which the news of his idol 
engagement had consigned him, and he was then so far left ty 
himself as to propose to the sage Aunt Barbara who was sitt 
like a ministering angel by his pillow. But the love-sickness 
acted on his brain, the absurdity of the act might be excused 
delirium of gratitude, and Barbara, who promptly nipped the quee 
te gare in the bud, never suffered it to reach her niece’s ean, 

ut while Richardson’s claims are strong, on the other hand the 
elderly husband, in all but age, is every way worthy of his wif, 
His years are no objection in her eyes, and indeed, in frame 
feelings, he is fresh and vigorousas ever. But latent heart diseas 
extricates us from the dilemma, and rather cruelly carries off My 
Grant. He falls dead afew yards from his own door. “ His baby 
was sleeping, his wife’s blithe laugh was ringing in the garden gt 
Blindpits, and he——, where was he?” And his wife is left 4 
genuinely sorrowing widow; and although time and pity, ang 
gratitude for an affection which she is unable to return, do some. 
thing for Richardson, she is not softened into filling up the yoid 
she has made in his life until the death of her child carries utter 
desolation into her own. 

We have followed Bessy through her story, but naturally the 
writer finds the freest scope for his powers in the episode wher 
Barbara lies under the charge of murdering her benefactor, and ig 
seemingly entangled inextricably in a web of circumstantial eyj. 
dence. With life and fame at stake, her harrowing suspense ig 
aggravated by the sharp pain of being doubted by some of thos 
who ought to have known her best. And when she is sent from the 
bar, broken in spirits and tainted in reputation, by the unsatisfae. 
tory Scotch verdict Not proven, then, by an ingenious turn, she 
is made the instrument of inflicting on Bessy’s more sensitive 
nature sufferings keener than her own. Before the trial, and in 
ignorance of her niece’s engagement, she confides to her, under 
pledge of secresy, her internal conviction that if she is innocent, a 
she knows herself to be, Grant must be the murderer. And Bessy, 
while she retains all her own faith in her betrothed, yet promises 
never to marry him till her aunt is persuaded of his innocence, 
Of course all parties are happily extricated from the deadlock, 
and innocence and virtue are amp"y recompensed for their passing 
trials ; and the author, making the most of cleverly dovteslt situa- 
tions, shows himself equal to depicting the play of feeling and 
passion in a storm as well as in a calm. 

Perhaps he is stronger in pathos than in humour, and yet there 
is much that is amusing in the scenes as well as in the dialogue. If 
we speak conventionally of the writer in the masculine, it is with- 
out prejudice to any suspicion we may entertain that the nice 
delineation of feminine, and especially of elderly spinster, life is 
more likely to be by a lady’s hand. The author dwells on littl 
unconsidered trifles that a man would be apt to ignore, or to omit 
as beneath the dignity even of romance. hile a cloud of female 
figures come on the scene, the subordinate ones are kept well in 
the background, and their special eccentricities are not forced on 
you to satiety. On the whole, the author looks at the sunny side 
of human nature, and the weaknesses of his characters seldom ris 
into vice or degenerate into meanness. Generally speaking, they 
have the common foible of clinging tenaciously to the skirts 
anything that savours of aristocracy or position, and moreover the 
thoroughly national foible of making the most of the connexio 
more or less remote, which every Scotchwoman can boast 
birth and blood. Of the many old maids, the one we like the best 
is Miss Boston. Her character, if somewhat colourless, is ad- 
mirable so far as it goes. She is an heiress, living by herself ia 
the country, and has shipwrecked a long life on a youthful, w- 
romantic, and blighted attachment. In her way she too is & 
decided original and quaint, if not precisely clever, and gives — 
sion in rustic phraseology to shrewd ideas narrowed by an isolal 
life. There is a deal o og fun in the story of the interview 
with a neighbour who has come to Blindpits—Miss Boston was 
mistress of Blindpits—in hope of persuading its owner to patt 
with some of her substance for a charitable object. Miss 
has a contemptuous regard for Miss Stark as a feeble woman, aii 
she is one of those who, although on occasion liberal with theit 
pounds, are always careful of their pence :— 

“T think,” said Miss Stark, “ rich people should use their mon acoesting 
to their station, not abusing it ; Cah aive the surplus to chavitable 
benevolent purposes,” 

“ I’m o’ your mind there, Jean,” said Miss Boston ; “ it’s a stupid thing 
hoarding siller just to set a pack o’ greedy folk quarrelling over it ‘afore 
you’re weel cauld in your grave, but rich folk canna whiles see that.” 


« It is surprising,” said Ann ; “ if I were rich, oh what a luxury it would 
be to me to give—to give largely, freely.” P 

“ Ay,” said Miss Rone, “it’s a luxury that the likes o’ us puir bodies 
whiles crave after; but rich folk hae so many luxuries that this ane 
out of sight amang them gey an’ aften,” 

“ They are the more to be pitied,” said Miss Jane ; “ it often consoles m 
in my poverty, that I have not the tremendous responsibility of riches # 
my shoulders.’ 

“ It’s a mercy, Jean, that nane o’ us need lie waken at night, thinking 
what we should do wi’ our hoards,” &c. 


And the Misses Stark ultimately varry off half a crown. Thet® 
is a Mr. Dods, baker and unappreciated poet, whose wife looks aftet 
the oven, and relegates her husband to waiting on their lod 

One of these is Mr. Pettigrew, a pushing pharisaical Png, al the 
object of Mr. Dods’ especial and intense aversion, When po 
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Dods lies on his deathbed, meditating on his approaching end, 
very far from inclined to trifle with sacred things, his niece 
him to accept the ministrations of Pettigrew. ‘I said to 
-, ‘Uncle, I fancy if ye was to keek in at the door o’ heaven, 
see Pettigrew there, ye wadna be for gaun in?’ And what 
do you think he said ?—he said, ‘it wad be matter for con- 
sideration.’ ” Later in the evening he remarks to a friend, 
«J’ye been thinking a’ morning o’ what that lassie said: she said, ‘ What 
would I do if I saw Pettigrew in heaven? Weel, I'm a great sinner—a 
t sinner; but if I do meet him there, he'll be different, and [I'll be 
ererent, and maybe we'll can compluther, although it’s no easy seeing how 
itcan be, But there’s ae thing ; ] eter’ll aye be for pushing ben, and I'll 
jemair than content to be just within the door, so we'll maybe no meet 
often.” 
Blindpits is a novel of which it is difficult to give an adequate 
jiupression within our limits. We do not often meet with a story 
that trusts so much to naked merit, or that takes so marked a line 


of its own. 


A NEW FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS.* 


Eseem to be driven in a sort to plagiarize from Sir F. B, Head 
Wi selecting our present title. It is hard to find any nearer 
uivalent for M. Deschanel’s whimsical heading to a bundle of 
literary odds and ends which has much init to put us in mind of 
ur own countryman’s agreeable miscellanies. Sir F, B. Head 
would himself probably allow that it is from France in the first 
instance that we have to seek the source of inspiration of those 
ight and chatty, yet instructive as well as diverting, articles 
ich he has done so much to naturalize amongst us. 
the causeries, or desultory, yet pointed and telling, articles of 
the higher Paris press of to-day, we see the counterpart or the 
most recent phase of that more laboured and modish style of 
at which, with Montaigne and Brantéme for its old masters, 
hed for its middle or culminating period suck names as Montes- 
jeu, La Bruyére, and Marmontel. It would not, perhaps, be fair 
to institute a severe and searching rivalry between the Essay or 
the Character of that golden age and such modern efforts as the 
Imdis of M. Sainte-Beuve or the Causeries of M. Edmond 
About. In airiness and ease these flights of contemporary wit and 
fmcy may, however, contrast not unfavourably with much that 
gems stiff and ar@haic in those models of an earlier period. 
Without yielding one iota in solid erudition or in elegant and 
varied lore, it may be that their learning is worn with less of 
ostentation or parade, and with a less cumbrous and artificial gait. 
Among the writers who have carried this class of composition to 
its present pure and high-toned pitch the name of M. Emile 
Deschanel is doubtless less known in this country than many we 
ight mention besides. It is far less known than in our opinion, 
we doubt not in the opinion of his countrymen at large, it 
deserves to be. It is not for us to draw invidious comparisons 
between his merits and those of more prominent favourites. We 
do not feel called upon to rank A Batons Rompus either above or 
below the level of the Nouveaux Lundis of M. Sainte-Beuve, the 
Mélanges of M. Joufivoy, or the Zssais of M. Taine. Neither are 
we bound to accept ie scattered and random chips from a 
French workship, as Mr. Max Miiller might call them, as the full 
and adequate proof of the writer’s own power of work. Miscel- 
lies of this kind are not in general even of equal power through- 
out. But there is room for the display of literary talent of all 
kinds and degrees. I y a fayots et fagots. M. Deschanel’s career 
has indeed been one of so much promise from the first, and the 
occasional fruits it has hitherto borne have been so far genuine 
and rich in flavour, as to make us look forward to some work on 
slarger scale, and on a plan more systematic and sustained, than 
my of his previous essays, or than the loose efforts which he has 
sought to characterize by the quaint but expressive mot that 
terves him for his present title. 
After a brilliant college career M. Deschanel lectured for some 
as Professor of Rhetoric at Bourges, and subsequently at the 
Normale, Paris. He was long an active member of the 
staf of the National, the Revue Indépendante, and the Revue des 
Det Mondes. ‘The liberalism of a paper of his in the Liberté de 
in1850,“Catholicisme et Socialisme,” led to his suspension 
from his official functions, which threw him decisively amongst the 
blican press. One of the victims of the Coup d’Etat, he was 
arested December 2, 1852, and exiled from France. After lecturing 
tome years at Brussels, he returned to France in 1859, and became 
one of the editors of the Débats. He was one of the founders and 
chief supporters of the public cows de littérature in the Rue de la 
, Which have been the originals of so many others, His 
classical articles, in particular some able études on Aristophanes, 


_ lite careful and refined scholarship with keen appreciation of 


umour, His causeries on literary and historical subjects are 
wn as models of their class. His Physiology of Writers and 
, & treatise on the organic or material influences which act 
upon works of genius, is an able attempt to found upon Positivist 
Pinciples a natural system of criticism in letters and art. It is in 
same spirit that he enters, in the first portion of the volume before 
¥8, Upon a discriminating analysis of the genius and character of 
Pascal, In all that has been written of the mystical aspect of 
that pure and lofty but yet morbid soul, too little stress has been 
ltid upon the evidences which enable us to trace what was most 
tbuonmal and erratic in its manifestations to causes of a physical or 
* A Batons 
Deschanel, 


Rompus; Variétés morales et littéraire. Par M. Emile 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1868, 


organic kind. His having half his life never known a day without 
pain, his obstinate and gloomy solitude, his refusal of the com- 
monest services, his s and tasteless diet, beyond all, the spiked 
steel girdle worn next his skin, which he would drive sharply home 
at special moments to nudge his conscience or his memory— 
how else are these strange symptoms to be accounted for than 
by the explanation of Dr. Lelut of the Bicétre, that Pascal was, 
for the last dozen years or thereabouts of his life, suffering 
from acute mania? What were the visions of hell, especially of 
the sort which attended the adventure of Neuilly, and the arm- 
chair which he contrived to push between him and the abyss, 
but direct proofs of cerebro-nervous disease—disease as markedly 
rooted in the brain as were the phantoms of Swedenborg’s imagi- 
nation, even by his own showing, conjured up out of an over- 
loaded and congested stomach? Still stronger proof is that of 
the queer amulet or charm which was found after his death sown 
Ae his underclothing, dated Monday, November 23, 1654, 
“between half-past ten in the evening and an hour after 
midnight,” dating the exact day and hour of the critical revolution 
in his soul. Most decisive of all is the manuscript given by his 
sister and biographer, Marguerite Périer, to the Fathers of the 
er of Clermont, which contains details of the autopsy made 
of the body of Pascal. The fact of extensive injury or > dh of 
the brain was here established. “There were within the cavity of 
the skull two impressions like those of the finger on wax. These 
were full of congealed and putrifying blood, from which gangrene 
of the dura mater had set in.” Physical disease, besides excessive 
toil of brain, had told upon this uitra-nervous organization. This 
may perhaps explain to some extent that strange foundation of his 
system which rests everything upon the annihilation of natural 
reason. It was in the crisis of this malady that the Pensées were 

roduced. “Tout ce qui est l’objet de la foi ne saurait 1’étre de 
a raison.” It would be futile to ask of a man in such a state of 
mind, Why write a book of reasoning to prove the inefficiency of 
reason? In the excellent remarks accompanying his edition of 
the authentic text of the Pensées, M. Havet faces the peculiar 
anomaly that Pascal’s mind has presented itself so differently to 
various readers or expositors—now dogmatic, now sceptic. He has 
been looked at first from the right side, then from the left. He is 
seen here no longer in profile, but full face; not in half light, 
but in clear day. There is something essentially strange and para- 
doxical in the leading conception of Pascal’s system. Instead of re- 
futing Pyrrhonism, he takes it for his point of departure. Le 
Pyrrhonisme est le vrai! On the negation of reason he proceeds to 
build up his edifice of dogmatism. In almost his dying words, 
La maladie est U état naturel des Chrétiens, we have the key which 
unlocks the whole secret of those terrible years of agony. We 
see the noble mind o’erthrown by the mischief at work within 
the organic centre and seat of the mind itself. There is the 
morbid brain of Hamlet, only blended with a religious rather 
than a philosophical consciousness, and with a resolute, not a 
wavering, will. 

A notable effort has been made of late to establish in the public 
press an — for the attainment in moral philosophy of a basis 
and a method apart from all dogmatic schools of religion, and 
even from all past or present systems of ethics. The title of this 
periodical is La Morale Indépendante. Independent morals are to 
be neither Catholic, Evangelic, Buddhist, nor Atheistic. The 
selfish theory is too low, and the theory of sentiment too weak. 
The “ morality of duty,” independent of, yet virtually including, 
all other motives, principles, and sanctions, is alone true, lofty, fix 
and of universal necessity and obligation. Instead of seeking abroad 
in nature, in utility, even in God, for the grounds and relations of 
morality, it springs up spontaneously in man himself. ‘The idea 
of self-respect, with its correlative, ae for others, thence 
private and public right, law, justice, social order, ay union, 
the spiritual harmony and brotherhood of mankind—such is the 
logical sequence which the broad and positive morality of the 
future lays down as its pro me. Under the editorship of M. 
Massol and his coadjutors—MM. Frédéric Morin, Henri Brisson, and 
others—this new and ambitious organ attacks neither Protestants 
like M. Guizot, Catholics like its orthodox readers, Israelites like 
M. Rothschild, nor Atheists like M. Proudhon. Savouring perha; 
too much of Condorcet or Anacharsis Clootz to secure at once the 
confidence and support of the contradictory classes of belief or 
unbelief which it claims to blend in one happy moral family, 
the movement has in it enough of earnestness and ability to 
interest the public. M. Deschanel’s clear and sympathetic summary 
of its origin and aspirations deserves to be read with attention. In 
a later chapter he shows how to find in these principles a correc- 
tive for what is cynical and egotistic in the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, without abating one jot of their incisive force, or of 
the truth with which they apply to life in its literal or every-day 
phase. Man’s life is complex, vast, and manifold, like one of the 
greatest of man’s works. Look at a mass of iron work in process 
of being cast. The will, the skilled foree, the cupidity of man 
hollow and prepare the mould, fill the furnace, and draw forth 
and direct the stream. But it is the living heat, kindling, melt- 
ing, spreading, like man’s love, that fills the veins, and gives 
form and oe | to the body that is to be. So, in the de- 
velopment of all that is great and good in man, self-love may 
furnish the impulse, reason may shape and direct the course, the 
cold sense of duty may keep it straight ; but it is the heart alone 
that gives the warm impulse of life. In a couple of short reviews 
on the Genius of the Ravisiten, and on the Separation of the 
Temporal from the Spiritual Power, the writer applies the consti- 
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tutional principles of his school to the main problems of civil and reader may draw re and pleasure from the light thrown 
religious liberty. Analysing M. Morin’s work on the latter of | points of error an i th 


these topics, he arrives at the conclusion that it is the duty of the 
State to give scope and even encouragement to religion, without 


limiting its sanction or preference to any single form. Atheistic | 
the State canngt be; that were to show intolerance towards other | 


forms of opinion. Liberty for all, order amongst all, may seem 
but a vague formula for the conscience of the State, but it is one 
with which our liberal Constitutionalists have already familiarized 
us at home, and one which may offer as safe a basis as is readily 
attainable where the ancient rule is being so summarily broken 
up as is the case in Italy or Spain. 

“ Quand on range sa bibliothéque”’ is a "ama specimen of the 
lighter class of articles of which the volume before us is made 
up. The quaint humour of the dilettantist and library lounger 

ternates here agreeably with the heavier lore which can only 
come from prolonged study of the more severe and conscien- 
tious sort. e writer takes us by the hand from shelf to shelf, 
much as we remember being taken by Xavier de Maistre in his 
delightful Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Sweet to the epicure 
in books are the moments whiled away in sorting and dipping 
into his literary treasures. The dinner hour may strike, the wife 
may be kept waiting. He dines upon prose, and drinks nothin, 
but verse. His work is too full of delight ever to be finished. 
Like Penelope’s web, it is done to-day to be undone to-morrow. 
A new edition, an author newly picked up, deranges the whole 
order. Each volume, ere it takes its place, opens at some rare 
and curious passage, and by a kind of instinct the eye falls at 
once upon every rich and suggestive bit. The whole pedigree 
of books rises up before the reader’s mind. How far back 
cannot the origin and growth of libraries be carried? Does not 
Mader the learned German begin his history with a chapter 
De Scriptis et Bibliothecis antediluvianis? Had not Thebes the 
great iarpeiov Ywyij¢ of old Osymandyas, King of Kings? Did 
not Pisistratus found the first library of Athens, to be carried 
away by Xerxes into Persia, and to be brought back long after by 
Seleucus Nicanor? How many great men of Greece were made 
rouder and more famous by their wealth of books! There were 

olycrates of Samos, Euclid of Athens, Nicocrates of Cyprus, the 
poet Euripides, and above all, Aristotle, whose choice collection 
ed from Theophrastus to Ptolemy Philadelphus. Of public 
ibraries none could compare with that founded at Alexandria by 
Ptolemy Soter, to be given to the flames by the zealot Theophilus 
and the savage Omar. Happy and glorious among rivers, to the 
eyes of one who, like Jules Janin, lives for and on books, is the 
Seine. Andwhy? It flows between fourteen rich and ancient 
libraries. What a frightful thing to have to move a library! 
Having one’s house simply burnt down is nothing to it. His 
two moves in 1688 and 1692 almost drove Bayle mad. Next 
to it is the misery of lending books. “Lend my Symmachus! ” 
exclaimed Gifanius to his friend Gaspard Schopp; “perinde est 
atque uxorem meam utendam postulare.” An heroic exception 
to this rule has been known in the motto written by Grollier in all 
his hbooks—Grollieri et amicorum. Somebody lent Victor Cousin a 
fine MS. of Malebranche, and tried all sorts of ways to get it back, 
in vain. “ Give it back,” said a friend who was called in, a man 
of official rank as high as that of the Minister of Public Instruction 
himself; “it belongs toM.——. He hasa right to it.” “ Mon cher,” 
replied the great eclectic with majesty, “il a son droit; mais 
j’ai ma passion.” Cardinal Passionei, having taken into his ser- 
vice an ignorant librarian, said to a visitor who expressed sur- 
prise, “ Ma bibliothéque est mon sérail. Je la fais garder par mon 
eunuque.” Our author himself is scarcely less fastidious in his 
love for books. A bad book, he declares, disgusts him like a 
dowdy woman. Moreover, he can only read pleasurably in books 
of his own—“ On contracte mariage avec eux.” What, then, can 
the loss of them be? We can fancy the shock to his nerves to be 
something like the case of Guarini, whose hair turned white in 
one night at the loss of a chest of MSS. coming by sea from 
Constantinople. ‘“ Would you know,” asked Scaliger, “ one of the 
greatest woes of life? Part with your books.” Honest Patru 
being forced to sell his library, Boileau was so much moved as to 
buy it, and beg him to keep it for life. Catharine of Russia 
did the same thing for Diderot, who had no other means of 
providing his only child with her marriage portion. Besides 
paying him 15,000 livres, the Empress made him her librarian, 
at 1,000 livres a year. M. Deschanel himself seems equally 
absorbed and blest in the presence of his own cherished accu- 
mulations. If it were not for the versatility of his talent, 
we might take him for a mere Dominie Sampson. As he turns 
from shelf to shelf we hear him ponpotastly shouting “ Pro- 
digious!” “ Dea regna!” he exclaims. In bringing order out 
of the first chaos he feels the power and the pride of Demiurgus, 
The long walks and alleys of his demesne have for him 
none of the tiresome regularity of Le Notre. They are more like 
an English garden, “ plein de mouvement et de caprice.” In a 
more satirical vein the writer applies his wit and learning to a 
humorous exposure of modern “ spiritism ” in the person of its chief 
Parisian apostle and hierophant, M. Allan Kardec. We have our- 
selves given in these columns a year or two ago some illustra- 
trations of the mysterious doctrines and mighty works professed 
by this gentleman. Irony and logic, we need scarcely say, are 
powerless alike where the facts under dispute are inaccessible to 
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FANNY LEAR.* 


if is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and MM, Meilhy, 
and Ludovic Halévy, hitherto known as the poets associat 
_with M. Offenbach, have been favoured with a stroke of lug 
_ that does not often fall to the lot of French playwrights, ‘Th, 
, Season, or rather non-season, compounded of summer and 

| autumn, is not, we need scarcely say, that in which the 

| ambitious among the dramatists on the other side of the C 

are particularly anxious to pluck bright honour from the Parisiy 
stage, nor did the programmes issued this year indicate ay 
serious departure from the general rule. Had M. Emile Augig 
been figuring at the Francais, and M. Victorien Sardou at th, 
Vaudeville, it is just possible that Fanny Lear, when brought oy 
at the Gymnase, might have made no very strong impressig, 
But being, as it was, alone in its glory as the one new piece thy 
by any stretch of the category could be called a comedy, its mode 
merits could be contemplated without distraction. And really 
Fanny Lear is a very fair specimen of modern French comedy, 
less offensive than some of the more striking emanations gf 
dramatic genius, without becoming moral, even to 

Le Due Job or Le Roman dun jeune Homme pauvre. 

We do not say that adultery is left out of sight altogether, 
the French mind a at least of that offence seems to be y 
indispensable as sugar to boiled peas. Nobody, however, 
goes wrong, or is in extreme peril of going wrong ; the husband an 
wife who are most exposed to the chance of breaking the Seventh 
Commandment being sensible and thoroughly worldly people, who, 
instead of dwelling on the wickedness of violating the laws of 
God and man, criticize adultery as a social inconvenience, and tha 
steadily resolve to avoid it, on the ground that its results must he 
uncomfortable in the extreme. If Shakspeare had lived to writ 
another Othello, in which the Moor would have murdered his 
wife amid such an atmosphere as that from which M. and Madam 
de Frondeville (of whom anon) inhale their vital breath, he would 
have solved a difficulty that would have made him, not th 
— but the very ee of dramatic art. 

he person in the comedy who makes the earliest claim t 
our attention is M. de Frondeville, a gentleman of wealth 
and good status, who, about two years before the beginni 
of the piece, was unlucky enough so far to lose his te 
while debating with his wife, as to inflict on her a blow. Di 
gusted with his own conduct, or with its cause, he left Paris 
/ on the day after the offence, and we find him settled in his 
chiiteau, where he lives easily en gargon, flirting with Madame 
Brédif, the wife of one of his neighbours, and thus awakening 
the jealousy of Niquette, an artful but ignorant servant-girl who 
has ser | him for her own, but at the same time maintaining 
an epistolary correspondence with his wife, from whom he has 
been separated on the best of terms, without judicial intervention 
Another source of amusement is his young friend, Birnheim,s 
German by extraction, who, having offended his father, the head 
of a large mercantile firm, by the extravagance to which a passion 
for the fair sex has given rise, is stopping as a sort of exile at the 
chateau, where he devotes himself eagerly to field sports. Of all his 
mistresses, the most dangerous, according to his own account, wa 
one Fanny Lear, whose terrible powers of fascination, although 
his connexion with her has long been broken off, he recalls with 
terror, thus preparing the audience for events to come. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Frondeville, at the Roches 
Blanches, lives in a mysterious manner the old Marquis d 
Noriolis, who seems to be excluded from all society. M. and 
Madame Brédif, who are staying with Frondeville, attempt 0 
pay him a visit, but are gently repelled by a physician, wit 
the information that he is ill, and that his lady is unable to qut 
his side; and their host, on hearing them describe this unsatit 
factory proceeding, can only remark that he has been treated in 
a similar manner, adding a fragmentary history of the Noricls 
family. The old gentleman, it seems, was long famous for bis 
insolvency, and had a son who escaped difficulties by committing 
suicide, and left behind him a daughter, who was brought up 
charity at a convent till she attained the age of eighteen, whe 
Madame de Frondeville, who knew her family, took her to her 
house as acompanion. Immediately after the death of the young 
Noriolis the father disappeared, and was for a time lost 2 
London, where he was supposed to have died, till within a few 
weeks before the commencement of the pla , when the estate and 
chiteau at the Roches Blanches, which he had lost, were Te 
| egpeanae and he returned with a wealthy young wife, and ¢ 

is granddaughter from her voluntary guardian, Just before the 
close of the first act our attention is drawn from this story 
the unexpected appearance of Madame de Frondeville, who arrive 
tired to death, and, after exchanging a civil word or two 
her astonished husband, retires to rest with all possible speed. ’ 
Nothing can be more friendly and agreeable than the in fo 
which takes place between the husband and wife when, on the 
lowing morning, they meet for the first time after a separation 
two years. Madame, in accounting for her sudden arrival, be 
tells her husband that during her solitary existence in Fas ® 


the light of day, and the wonder-workers themselves wear a coat 
of darkness, Here, however, as throughout the volume, the 


* Fanny Lear, Comédie en cing actes, Par Henri Meilhac et Ludovie 
Halévy. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1868, 
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received the attentions of a host of desirable gentlemen, who 
but little impression upon her, till at the end of a year 

se made his appearance towards whom she felt enough incli- 
‘on to render him more dangerous than his predecessors. 
Hance, bearing in mind the necessity of maintaining a decent 
paition, she has deemed it expedient to fly from the perilous 
iety of her adorer, and, after assuring him by letter that she 
get off for Italy, to take refuge with her husband. Another 
yason for her appearance is her uneasiness respecting Geneviéve 
i Noriolis, who, as we have heard, after being the companion 
gf Madame de Frondeville in her solitude, has been claimed by 
her grandfather, with whom she now resides. This uneasiness is 
qeasioned by a letter which Madame de Frondeville has lately 
yeeived from Geneviéve, and cannot exactly understand, but 
which reminds her that the Roches Blanches are within a short 
jistance from her husband’s estate. These reasons, with the ad- 
ditional one, “et puis, j’ai pensé que cela ne déplairait de 
huit jours a la campagne,” are found highly satisfactory 

M. de Frondeville, though he winces a little at some points in 


story. 

Noiseless as the arrival of Madame de Frondeville has been, it 
gevertheless works a great change in the politics of the chateau. 
She notices the growing influence of Madame de Brédif, and 
determines to get rid of her, being encouraged in this by M. de 
fondeville, who thinks that, if he is to defend her from a perilous 
jason, she ought in return to do as much for him. Niquette, too, 
begins to give up all hope of —— her master, and to cast 
per eyes on Birnheim. Then M. de Calliéres, the dangerous 

man from whom Madame de Frondeville has fied, having 
ered her retreat, has come to take lodgings at a druggist’s 
shop in the neighbourhood. Here, with that refinement which 
over so much nascent adultery, he intends to sigh unseen, 

rt picked »p by Birnheim, who insists on bringing him to the 
chiteau of M. de Frondeville, who has long been acquainted with 
him, but is a little startled on learning from his ever candid wife 
that the newly-invited visitor is the principal personage in her 
sory. Then, in consequence of a letter from Madame de Fronde- 
ville, Geneviéve de Noriolis comes to the chateau and tells her 
tress all that has passed since their separation. She was 
reeived badly by her grandfather, whom she had never seen 
before, and who roughly asked why she came, and graciously by 
his wife, who seemed to be under thirty years of age, and who, in 
gite of her kindness, inspired her with nothing but a sort of 
vague terror. By Pr ing to marry her the Marchioness has 
but increased her dislike, for during her sojourn with Madame 
de Frondeville at Paris she has secretly fallen in love with M. de 
Calliéres, and has set down to her own account the visits paid to 
the married lady. or a person desperately resolved to flee from 
perl and M. de Calliéres, we do not find Madame de Frondeville 
ite so well pleased as she ought to be by the artless revelation of 
vieve. Vastly the Marchioness de Noriolis comes in quest 

of Genevieve, and the drop-curtain falls on the second act just as 
me enters, to be recognised by Birnheim as the terrible Fanny 


The interesting couple, M.and Madame de Frondeville, are now 
ina delicate position, from which only persons of such admirable 
ess could extricate themselves with honour. Learning 
through Birnheim the antecedents of the Marchioness, they are 
both agreed that she is not a fit person to be entrusted with 
the care of Geneviéve, and a marriage with some eligible gen- 
tleman suggests itself as the best expedient for improving the 
Young lady’s condition. So far so good; but M. de Frondeville 
maliciously expresses his conviction that M. de Calliéres is just 
the man that would answer the purpose, and still more malicious] 
Proposes that Madame shall acquaint her adorer with the happi- 
ness that is in store for him. Here is just a point at which 
persons of worse-regulated minds might lose their temper ; but the 
notion of a young man coming into the country to make love to his 
neighbour's wife, and then being forced to take a wife of bis own, 
seems to both M. and Madame de Frondeville so supremely ridiculous 
that, after looking for a while at each other, they burst into an 
weontrollable fit of laughter. Seriously, however, they settle their 
ies for action. Madame de Frondeville is to propose to 
M. de Calligres a union with Geneviéve, and M. de Frondeville 
#8 to write a letter to the Minister in order to obtain for M. Brédif 
& place that will compel him to take Madame Brédif elsewhere. 
consent of Geneviéve’s friends to the projected arrangement has 
bed be obtained, and accordingly the Marquis and Marchioness 
e received from M. de Frondeville an invitation to come to the 
chiteau, and bring their granddaughter with them—an invitation 
Which so terribly frightens Birnheim that he agrees to fly to Paris 
oad the artful Niquette, to avoid an interview with the awful 
The Marchioness arrives without her husband, but accompanied 
by Genevitve and her téte-a-téte with M. de Frondeville, while 
young lady retires with Madame, is one of the best bits of the 
y: Great pains have been bestowed by the authors on Fanny 
» and though her part is by no means the longest in the piece, 
y deserves the honour of having her name placed in its title. 
teminiscences of Birnheim prepare the audience for the a 
ce of something eutenatiediy ¢ tremendous; and at the 
> an attempt is made to heighten the impression by orches- 
tral music, which ever accompanies her entrance. Nevertheless 
*pprehension is entertained by the authors that the part may be 
overacted, and a note placed under the dramatis persone warns 


of comedy, and that generally Fanny is to speak, not only with 
perfect ease, but with gaiety pen. Another ~~ 
is a slight English accent. ith all these requisites 
of the Gymnase, perfectly complies. 
Conversation at the commencement is friendly enough. The 
Marchioness listens to the proposition of marrying Geneviéve 
to M. Calliéres with much urbanity, and, guessing that Birnheim 
has been free with his communications, frankly confesses that she 
is a daughter of a sailor of —— Blackfriars (/), that she has acted 
at Drury Lane, that she was removed from the stage by one Lord 
Elphestone, with whom she lived five years, when he died, leavi 
her an enormous fortune, and she resolved on taking a hig: pace» | 
position. The following scrap of dialogue is worth quoting :— 
Mar, Voyez-vous, moi, t Ry - pas née avoir les vertus des 
personnes pauvres, mais j’étais parfaitement pour avoir les vertus des 
personnes riches, xe 


Frond. Plus faciles, entre nous, ces vertus-la ? 
Mar. Oui, mais enfin, comme il y a des gens qui n'ont ni les unes ni les 


autres. . . . 
Frond. ll faut savoir gré aux gens qui ont au moins ces dernitres, 


London not being favourable to her schemes, she directed her 
lances to Paris, and as a first step armed herself with a noble 
F rench husband, the a de Noriolis. Frondeville, not preci 
understanding why the Marquis consented to become the hus 
of Fanny Lear, is met by the Marchioness with the vague explana- 
tion that refusal would have been impossible. 
It is impossible for a person to be found more reasonable and 
tractable than the dreaded Marchioness, till at last she imposes a 
condition on the marriage of Geneviéve which,as M. de Frondeville 
perceives, will make it ey aga The old Marquis, in 
spite of his title, is too much broken down in strength and cha- 
racter to ensure her entrance into a society disposed to close 
against her, but with a brilliant bride and bridegroom much might 
be effected. No one could answer the p better than M. de 
Calliéres, but it is indispensable for him and his wife to reside in the 
immediate vicinity of the Marchioness, so that the two families 
may be as one. The antecedents of Fanny Lear rendering this 
arrangement impracticable in the eyes not only of M. de Fronde- 
ville, but also in those of M.de Calliéres, who has been induced by 
Madame de Frondeville to transfer his affections to Geneviéve, the 
Marchioness, gathering up her dignity, stalks proudly away with 
her old husband’s ddaughter under her arm. 
The difference between M. de Frondeville and his wife being 
now settled, and M. de Calliéres being fixed upon as an eligible 
husband for Geneviéve, the first point is to rescue the Jeune ady 
from the clutches of the Marchioness. Frondeville and Birnheim, 
whose escape has been prevented, accordingly proceed to the 
Roches Blanches, and, with the assistance of a domestic, enter the 
private room of the Marquis, where they find the old gentleman 
almost in a state of insanity, and totally unable to comprehend 
that they are anything but enemies. However, a lucid interval 
ensues, he perceives that the intentions of his visitors are friendly, 
and is now willing to escape with his granddaughter to the Chateau 
of M. de Frondeville. But the project of liberation is rendered 
abortive by the sudden appearance of the Marchioness, at the 
sight of mB the awakened spirit seems to omy and, after 
conveying a hint or two to his friends that he would have them 
c bine off by force, he drops into a chair, and resigns himself 
to the care of his wife, who treats him as a nurse would treat a 
*Pithis old Marquis wh two occasions only, and wh 
is 0 uis, who appears on two occasions only, and who 
somewhat the it sinner in Le jeune 
Homme pauvre, is the — character of the piece, but a little of 
him goes a good way, and when once his insane and lucid intervals 
have been exhibited, all that follows is an anti-climax. Of this 
the authors are clearly aware, for whereas during four acts they 
have proceeded with great care and circumspection, their fifth is 
hurried and inartificial. Geneviéve, to avoid a forced marri 
flies to the chateau of M. de Frondeville, where she is claimed 
the Marchioness in the name of the physician, who, on the ground 
of the Marquis’s insanity, has been legally appointed her guardian. 
But the physician, who has been bought over’ by Birnheim, con- 
sents to the union of Geneviéve with M. de Calliéres, and when 
the baffled Fanny attempts to annihilate the power she has created 
by proclaimi the sanity of her husband, the old gentleman sud- 
denly makes his appearance, and, asserting his position as head 
of the family, consents in his turn to the desired marriage. This 
done, he resists the endeavours of his friends to free him from his 
wife. She purchased him when he was perishing of starvation 
in a low London tavern, ond she has a right to retain her 


a will perceive that a great many old friends are here 
assembled in a very ingenious manner. Adding that the dialogue 
is exceedingly neat and pointed, we repeat our opinion that Fanny 
Lear is a very fair and even favourable specimen of the comedy of 
modern France. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SaruRDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
an the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


--- 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL begs to announce that the ELEVENTH SEASON 
of the Monday Popular Concerts will commence on Monday Evening, November 16. —— 


soribers’ ames received at Chappell & Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; and at Austin's, 25 
Piceadil 


FALSTAFF — REMOVAL to ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 


zham Place. Regent Street.—In consequence of the favourable reception of Mr. MARK 
LEM‘ ON 'S READINGS in COSTUME, they will be continued at the above commodious Hall 
on and after Monday next, November 2. 


READINGS in COSTUME by Mr. MARK LEMON, at 


St. George’s Hall, Lanzham Place, Regent Street, on Monday, Tuesday. ‘Thursday, 

Evenings,” on Saturday Afternoons at Three. Selections from 
HENRY -» Parts I. laces may be secured in advance at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place. Stall ‘Chairs, 73.; Stalls, 53.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Area, Is. 


M*. MARK LEMON, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
Regent Street, as FALSTAFF, on Monday, November 2, at Tight. 
LI AH 


WALTON’S NEW DRAWINGS — SINAI, 
the ALPS._An EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, by ELIJAI WALTON, 

Pall Malt Gallery” 48 Pall Mall. From Ten till Dusk. +—Admission, ing ‘including Catalogue, Is. 
ECLECTIC DEBATING SOCIETY.—The FOURTEENTH 
SESSION of this poiety will commence on Tuesday, pong pt 10, for the Discussion 


of QUESTIONS of the Agplientions for Membership may be ad tothe Srecre- 
TARY, at the Freemasons’ reat Queen Street, W.C. 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE RIFLES.—A GENERAL 
MEETING of Past and Present Students of the College and Past Pupils of the School, 
& the prometion, of this yey will be held at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, on 


t 4.39 p.m. precisely; the Hon. GEORGE DENMAN, M.P., 
C., a the Council” of the College, in the Chair. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application, by Letter, to 
EDWARD HENRY BUSK, M.A., LL.B. 
Highgate, N. Ensign, and Hon. Sec. to the Committee. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43° and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Reval Chistes, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, pe 
Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons—HER MAJESTY the. QUEEN; HU.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal_The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The HALF-TERM in the College and School willbe gin on November 10. 
, Examinations for Certificates in La Subjects will be held in the week before Christmas. 
from C must be sent in to the Dean before November 28. 
Ap may be obtained on application to Miss Mizrwarp, at the College Office. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 
GUTHERLAND HOUSE, Lansdowne Crescent, W, 


LADIES’ CLASSES, 
ITALIAN Signor G. Votre, Eton College, &e. &c. 


1 Herr A. Mitren, University of Gottingen, Hanover. 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


PIANOFORTE and 
HARMONY . Mr. E. Sivas. 


SINGING «» Mr.J.F. 
DANCING ...... Mr. F. Mason. 


CALISTHENICS........ Messrs. Anceto, Eton College, Harrow, &c. 


Lary and French by Masters, or by efficicnt Teachers,-Ladies resident in the Estab- 
lishm 


For - Particulars and Terms for Resident Pupils, apply to the Parncrrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents i 2 Middle pony 40 Guineas per annum. 
for School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. M: 
Lady-Prineipal, at at the College. 


To the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITy 


of CAMBRIDGE. 


Gentitzmen,—In the beginning of the present year you did me the great honour 
me one of your Representatives. I have now to solicit the renewal of this trust, in the fal 
hope that I have neither said nor done anything in the interval to forfeit the Confidence whig 
you then reposed in me. 

I have earnestly striven to maintain the connection of the Universities and their Collegy 
with the Church of England, while labouring to extend their sphere of usefulness jn 
cireetion not inconsistent with that connection. I have also resisted, to the utmost of 
rower, the proposed Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish Church, Such ie 
been my conduct in the past ; such will it be in the future, if you again confer UPON me thy 
high distinction of representing your interests in Parliament. 

I have the honour to — 
GentLeMen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 


of 


Arklow House, A. J. B. BERESFORD Hopp, 
October 26, 1868. 
XFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION. — GENERA, 


COMMITTEE for promoting the Election of Sir ROUNDELL PALMER, DOL, 
Q.C., late Fellow of Magdalen ° 


OXFORD COMMITTEE. 


Chairman. 
The Rev. the WARDEN of NEW COLLEGE. 
Vice-Chairman. 
The Rev. the PRESIDENT of TRINITY. 
Secretaries. 
G. Rawlinson, M.A., Exeter College. 
C. W. Sandford, M.A., Christ Church. 
J. E. Henderson, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of Magdalen, 
E. Chapman, M.A., Merton. 
; A. Robinson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College. 
The Committee Sit Daily at 119 St. Aldate Street. 


LONDON COMMITTEE. 


Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM ERLE, D.C.L., late Fellow of New College, 
Vice-Chairmen. 
The Marquis of SALISBURY, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’. 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE, D.C.L., late Fellow of Exeter, 
The Right Hon. EDWARD CARDWELL, D.C.L., M.P., late Fellow of Balliol, 
The Very Rev. W. HOOK, D.D., Ch. Ch., Dean of Chichester. 
The Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON, M. ‘Ass late Fellow of Balliol. 
The Rev. GEORGE MOBERLEY, D.C.L., Balliol, Canon of Chester and Fellow of 
nehester. 

The Rev. J. C. MILLER, D.D., Lincoln, Vicar of Greenwich. 


Secretaries. 
C. W. Chute, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen. 
J.D. Davenport, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose. 
G. J. D. Engleheart, M. A., Ch. Ch. 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’. 
Rey. W. B. I. Jacobson, M.A., Ch. Ch, 
Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A., late Student of Ch. Ch. 
A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College. 


_ The Committee Sit Daily at the Trafalgar Hotel, Spring Gardens, from Nine till Six. 


ho EI MID-SOMERSEL 


To the 


G ,—At the une uest of a large and influential body of Electors 
Division T have been indu Ps ne forward as a Candidate in the Liberal 1 Interest, aad 


Tam a Liberal by ae. The thought and study of years have brought m 
conformity with those of the most enlightened statesmen of the day, among wi ee LF} 


one ee ah can rightly bind himself to follow the lead of another, I recognise Mr. Giapstoxs 
my chie: 


To Mr. Grapsrone’s policy with regard to the Irish Church I give my hearty assent. I 

it contrary to every principle of relizious freedom to maintain, as a national Y tablish 
Church which is not only the Church of a smail minority, but is also a badge of conquesi, am 
unhappy reminder of evil days, of — it sh hould, be our object, i in all Irish bales wg 
away the memory. I may add that, a 3 member of ‘the Ch 

of England, I cannot consent to stake ‘the the reputation of a 
lishment which I hold to be with another 
tallishment, whose circumstances are totally different, and which I hold to be 

unri 


ELECTORS of 


TPRENT COLLEGE.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Principles 
of the Church of England. A thoroughly cood English, French, and Latin Education 4 


‘iven. ‘Terms—£10a Quarter. No extra Charges,and no Bills sent home. Situation, near to 
rent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 


Head- Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Resident French Master—M.JOAS LARCHEVEQUE, B.LL. and Dr. Ph. of the University 


And other qualified Resident Masters 
For partic lave apply to Rev. T. F. FENN, Trent College, near Nottingham. 


FLUNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The TRUSTEES 


of the above School give Notice that they will, on Wednesday the 4th of November 
next, proceed to the Election of a HEAD-MASTE 
Candidates are required by the Chancery Scheme to be Members of the Church of England 
d Graduates of one of the English Universities. 
The Stipend is £100 per om, with a Portion of the Capitation Fees, the privilege of 
receiving Boarders, and a Residence, Garden, and Close adjoining. 
For further particulars apply to the Undersigned, to whom all Testimonials must be 
forwarded by October 31. 
Huntingdon, October 9, 1868, MAULE & BURTON, Clerks to the Trustees. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 


assisted by a large Staff of real best Masters to be obt ined in the Subjects of the 
Competitive Examinations, has VACANCIES. References to upwards of T'wenty Successful 
Candidates. Terms moderate. ” kites 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W w. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. -LUPTON 
@ of both Services. 15 Beaufort Build- 


‘SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 
VERSITY EXAMINATIONS. CANDIDA TES, resident or. not, are prepared | by a 
Sead of experienced ‘Teachers, at the HARTLEY ION, 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, or Direct Commissions, and OFFICERS enterinz Se Staff College, PRE. 
PARED for the Examination by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, who has passed 
through the Senior Department, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, cnet in the Crimea, &c., 
and has n peculiarly suecessfal in Militar, sees Highest references.—Address, 
A. D. C., Royal United Service Institution, White! 


)};OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr, W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


late gone of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations. —Terms and references on application. 


pa AIGNTON, South Devon.—The Rev. WILLIAM BELL, 


While thankfully accepting many of | the changes baie by the late Reform Bill, id, 
above all, which has so largely i dthe of this Division, I feel that many 
its provisions are imperfect and others distinctly evil, and that one great duty of a Reformed 
Parliament will be to reform the Reform Bill. I speak ometeny of the Ratepaying Clauses 
and the Minority Clauses. I further hold that, as the example has been set o 

several small Boroughs, including the only one in our own Division, the disf 
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several others must in consistency follow. 


While holding that open voting is in itself the better mode of conducting Elections, yet, in 
the existing ei circumstances of many constituencies, I am prepared to support any proposal fer 
vote by Ballot 


A ting the principle that La ey | and Representation should go together, I am pr 
pared to consider any scheme for giving the Ratepayers of Counties some kind of control over 
ocal expenditure 


I t the policy of Mr. Grapsrone as to the reduction of the tot Exvatis 
with maintaining the honour of the country and 
various public departments. 


There are many other points on Mew 2 you have a right to ask my gotntene & bat on matters 
of detail I hope to have opp my views to you face to fa 


and as a Representative of net of Election. I hold that a candidate al believes he 
oun of use in the Legislature of the country, and whose belief is confirmed by the unsolicited 
request of many Electors, ought not to be debarred from coming forward because his mean§ 
will not allow of a large Expenditure. And, asa landowner, a resident, and a magistrate of 
the county, and as having for some years taken an active interest in its local affuirs,I 
myself as much identified with the welfare of the Division, and as capable of re 
its local interests in the great Council of the Nation, as men of greater estates. 


On these principles I ask for your votes. I ask the Electors of Mid-Somerset, I = 
especially the newly-enfranchised part of them, to come forward to pg: nape a Candidate who 
represents the principles of freedom and progress—principles which, as they are those of oa 
a pA of aang Englishmen, I do not believe to be in a minority among a large 
aried 


ey 


I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Somerleaze, Wells, October 19, 1868, EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


ROME. .—A CLERGYMAN, who pre ares Pupils for the 

University and Army, wishes to meet with One or OUTHS to READ with him 
this Winter at Rome. French and Italian may be acquired at the same time.—A\ —Address, B, 
care of Mr. 1 Lovejoy, the Library, Reading. 


West ON-SUPER-MARE.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 


perienced in Tuition, Pyepeces PUPILS_for Matriculation at Oxford. 
references. peAddress, Rev. M.A., 2 Royal Crescent, Weston-super-Mare. 


RAULEIN ZIMMERMANN’S GERMAN CLASSES for 


LADIES, at the Lecture Hall, 165 Sloane Street, have REOPENED for the Winter 
Season. —Karly’ application is desirable. 


CAMBI XIDGE M.A. (Math. Honours), formerly Haileybury 


M.A. Oxford, Craduate in High Honours. formerly of Rugby School, receives PUPILS 
for the Universities, Public Schools, Naval and Military Examinations. 


{3DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of | 
Gi NTLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for the U: whee cy Professional and other | 
pursuits. A very liberal Table kept; kind Treatment, and best Society. Highest references in | 


sndon.--For an Interview or Prospectus, address Pastor Vinman, University and School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


“MATER tMICULATION and RESIDENCE at OXFORD. 


CLERGYMAN of considerable experience in Tuition receives PUPILS into his 
Hotge at Oxford, to prepare for Matriculation as Members of a College or as Unattached 
Students of the University. Arrangements can ube made for the Residence of the latter after | 


and also for in special Subjerts of Study,— Address, M.A., 
Clevedon House, Oxford. . 


tor, assisted by a jae Pupil (now in the Admiralty), READS with PUPILS 
Universities Civil Service, Army, &c. as been eminently successful. HKeferences to 
Pupils. French ; German.—Address, X. x. , Admiralty, Somerset House. 


PARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A CLERGYMAN, 


late Chaplain to the shen will receive a GRADUATE to read for the EXAMINA 
TION, and to ot initiated — Ministeral Work in an extensive Parish. Six so prepar 

now ordained.—Ac ress, tev. Canon, M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Care 
Street, London, W.C, 


Loaic, MORAL 


and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, atd 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—A TUTOR, who has prepared_for the First an Seond 
Indian Civil Service, the Second B.A. London University, the Moral Tripos, the a 
Writership, READS with Candidates preparing for Examination.—Apply to Dr. 
Northumberland Place, Bayswater. 
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October 31, 1868.] 
MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of 


gigaLEs WwiCs near Settle, Yorkshire.—The Governors desire to receive Applications 
f HEAD-MASTER, &c. The Head-Master 

a TAN of the Church of E of Oxford, Cambridge, or 

gost be The fixed Stipend is £250, and the Governees will assign a House for the residence of 


Emoluments qoatingent on the number of Boarders may raise the whole Annual 
n A 


The Saturday Review. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Tizap LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancnes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bomber. Pato. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


to £750. ccount of the sources of Income may be obtained tA ith nd Bank 
heir hot, Battle, Yor » tow all Letters and Interest allowed Credit Balance does not fall below 
ness in pot be October 1863. Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
tmost of my - per cent: per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
“iat ha jours JOURNALISM.—An Opportunity is offered, to a GENTLE- Ats ditto ditto ditto ditto 
me Education and Position, of acquiring the Propeistary of a well-established E tional Rates for longer than reek particulars which may 
May on peculiar! ly advantageous terms.—Apply to Bera, care of Messrs. Burrup & obteined ~ ned ad 
Royal Exchange, E. at current of the of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
arge; and Approved Bills h 
. "Sales and Purchases effected in British nd Foreign Securi in East India Stock 
TRAF ALG AR, Greenwich, is OP EN during the Loans, and the sate custody of the: var d son, 
D WINTER MONTHS. Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions 
HOPE, ALFRED J. LEWIS, General Manager. __ Every description of Banking Business and Money yo British and Indian, 
NERA SHIP TAVERN, Greenwich, is OPEN during the 
- RAL WINTER MONTHS. ATTENTION IS Te, TO THE REPORT OF = SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
ER, DOL, NVESTIGATION OF TH 
HOTEL, endeavour ie made | to GcorrisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
this Hotel equal to ong-existing repute. fee-room, with extensive 
n enlarged and improved. Communications to“ The Maxacer”’ will be 
onl to to. Loxpow Orrices—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
ws TER at the SEASIDE. — For genial | Climate and FOUNDED 1636, 
beautiful Scenery, Ilfracombe (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors will find | EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
the comforts and attentions of Home at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to 10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
for Two Guineas and a-Half a Special ‘Pani. Arrangements made.—Address 
ir, BOHN, at the Hotel. of this Society are guaranteed by ver: Funds: receive Nine-tenths of -| 
» Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar * Whole- other distinctive privileges 
NicE—For TARIFF, &c., of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, are by Liability to future question £120.00 
the new First-class Hotel facing the om, and under English Management, address the ‘Annual Income ... — ; 
Hotel Company, Limited, Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; er to E. A. NEWTON, Acta M 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. Establi hed 1803. 
eae. P the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—Mr, | SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
HARRY LOBB, Surgeon-Electrician, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 Old Steine, Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 
iol Britons wit JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
PNGLISH CHURCH, ST. MORITZ, Engadine, Switzerland — | [MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS tl licited in Aid of the BUILDING 
ow of daisCHURCH, the F ‘oundation-Stone of wich was laldy by the Archbishop of Yor«, on the The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
ia of It also that ag agmag may be paid to the | than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
rae, Henry R. Waancmarar 5 Bank ‘Buildings, London, E.C Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured jovery Fifth Year. 
\f ti tv w Ra’ Premium for the First Five Years. 
(XE of the most beautiful FERNERIES in SURREY to ‘The most 1 iberal Con itions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
te LET, with a convenient Residence, Stabling, and Grounds, and (if required) Twenty | Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Acres of Land, very pleasantly situate in the aristocratic and healthy neighbourhood of Esher: Whole-World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
far Bedrooms, Bathroom, Three Reception-rooms, and Offices. The Property has receiv Endowments for Children. 
fecal care and attention of the Proprietor for years past, and is only to be Let in Annuities— Immediate, Deferred. or Reversionary. 
ensequence of his being obliged to reside in London. It offers an opportunity, to any Lady or Notices of Assignment registered and acknowl without a 
Geotleman of taste, of securing at once a comfortable Abode of moderate size, with Grounds, The revised Prospectus, with full Particulars an Tables, to gin obtained at the 
Gardens, and Hothouses of singular beauty ; the wo Ferner, although of considerable size, costs | Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., and of the 
butasmall Sum to maintain in order, and is stocked with ‘tropical and other valuable Ferns | throughout the _ a, 
unusually large growth.—Apply to Messrs. Tewson, & Farmer, 80 Cheapside. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
SET ROSES. .—Strong Plants in all Ways.—PAUL & SON, the HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
OLD OLD NURSERIES, beg announce as fers removal: | Their 1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Se t ts. reason: 
min te The Oldest Ofice in the Kingdom, Tnstituted for Fire Business, an. 096, Extended to 
aie RTANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY | the wholeof the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
STONE a9 HARDENO, MADDOX, & to 70 Tove City, RETURNS FOR 1868. 
com, e it way to giv mises, Will . OD aD 
a Seliowember 1, the whole of their First-class Steck at Cost Price. p FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT—45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
ma SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. | 
x wie Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES pe P a Characte 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read Ths willing to 4 
roughly SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for OCTOBER (post free)- OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
, GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established a.p. 1720, by Charter ¢ of Kin George I-. and confirmed by Special 
cts of Parliamen 
& CO., Publishers of Works on Engineering, Orricss-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL, 
Clauses nitecture, Science, Archwology, &c. &c.,are prepared to undertake the PUBLIC Vv. WIGRAM 
. of WORKS on the above or kindred Subjects. A Catalogue of their New at sent OCTAVIUS WI » Esq., Governor. 
> | ¥ & Co., 106 Great Russeli Street (near the Museum), W.C. JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub~Governor. 
BOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Robert B * ‘William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
m pre- Mark Gon, rton Hubbard, Es Esq. 
vi 
MAPPIN & WEBB, SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS to James Den fell, Esa. 
the ROYAL ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Joscelin: we. Posey. 
at MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY Fredk. Joseph Edimann, 
STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Jose 
natters Francis Alexr. Hamilton, Esq. William iam Walince Esa. 
APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are Robert Amadeus Heath, Eeq. “+ bs 
77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL » Eeq., F.R.S 
Ss an AssuRANcES On erms. 
vate EAL & SON. T h C Road, W. atte buty on Fire Assuranecs has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 
DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON have ithout participation in Profits. 
e who always in stock from Six to Eight Suites of DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE, each Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
a ‘set apart in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style T “ao Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fi 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


AN. 
the PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 
him For Floors and to Rooms, &c. 
over the Foreign-made Parquets of standi Tfec 
‘Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. Illustra‘ 
- 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 
pris Only Two Se d Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
for Neal, ata & £ SON » Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
rinter % Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
a FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
yury ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, 500 Designs, with 
5 for Wiblished. “Gratiot, less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
0 oll —__ LEWIN Crawcour & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 
(QHUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
’ of a"0nt! Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
[NA- Cutt aes and qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
& SON, 87 St. P Paul's Churchyard, London 
re [RON WINE 1 BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
Ww 
and tad Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various 
cond Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
ted Priced C on 


Ali be partic! ation 2 Frofite, with the ees of a large re invested Capital Stock, and 
a T, from 
exemption, under of modern iprastion, with the coontty bf an Office whose resources have been 
by the experience of nearly anda 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
The Reversionary Bonus on Britigh Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum upon 
the sum assured. 


GCOTrrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 


in 1831. 
NEW BUSINESS, 1868. 
New Assurances during the Year 097 
Annual Premiums thereon § 
POSITION OF THE SOCYETY AT MARCH 1, 1868. 

ing A £6,681 ,242 

lated Funds 1,777,651 
Annual 247,510 

TENTH eng OF PROFITS. 


t the . 3d., payable at the th 

partis entitled theres was Oye to the Participating Policies + giving a Bonus at the rate of 
5s. 9d. per annum on each £100 in the F ‘ear of Societ ral 

cant £100 Policy of the Fifth Year; and of £1 10s. 8d. on each Policy of the Tenth Year ; 

and 


80 on 
“TOTAL AMOUNT OF BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 


A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832 its to 
A Policy for £1000, effected - 1837, ow amounts to 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1812, now amountsto . 
And so on in proportion to the number of years the 
Annual prvest wet 1868, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
at the the Head Office, or of the Branches or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
‘WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 


—In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been to F 
a ‘ower Street for thelr convenient and sensible Iron ine 


Lonpow Orrice: 30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. 


1868, 
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& SON’S of CHURCH 


With Designs h Furniture, Gothic Metal Work, Decorati Hangings, 

CATALOGUE OF STAINED GLASS, 

Containing 80 Designs and a List of nearly 100 Churches in which Stained Glass Windows have 


been erected by 
CATALOGUE OF MONUMENTS, 


With numerous Designs for Monuments, Headstones, Tomb Rails, Memorial Brasses, &c., by 
well-known Architects. 


Either of above Catalogues forwarded for Six Stamps. 


CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, 
How Seiten, with 180 Designs for Scrolls, Banners, Texts, Monograms, Devices, &c., 


~free, 3d. 
THE ART OF GARNISHING CHURCHES 
‘or Christmas, and other Festivals. By Eowarp Y. Cox. 2s. 6d.; or for 
Tilustrated by E Engravings of sumerous Designs, and Four Photographs, Tw 
showing Interiors fully decorated. 

SHOW-ROOMS, 28 and 29 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
STAINED GLASS WORKS, 43 and 44 MAIDEN LANE, adjoining. 
WOOD and STONE CARVING, GOTHIC METAL, and MONUMENTAL WORKS, 
COLLEGE WHARF, BELVIDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 8. 


CuURISTMAS DECORATIONS. 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
ond the Courts of Europe. 
London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Finest, Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 
erpool 
Messrs. “CURREN T LIST OF PRICES. 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Evening Dress Conts .....ccccccccccccccccssccecsececcecess £2 12 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
Surtout Frock Coats -- 330 3136 440 
Morning Coats 220 21226 330 
Trousers .... 8S 6 
FOR YOUNG 
Flighland Costume £220 £50 £880 
Sailors’ Dress o 1 150 2320 
Jacket, Vest, and ‘Trousers’ 3220 21236 300 
FOR 
Riding Habits ....... £3 3 0 £440 £6 6 0 
Pantalon de Chasse f 10 3186 830 
erevaies Suit, Jacket, Vest, and Skirt 2126 330 44090 
w Registered Cloak eve 250 3136 3217 0 
Waterproof ‘Tweed Cloaks . 


TIES IN OVERCOATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s., 42s., 52s. 6d.; Melton Cloths, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s.; Beaver Wi 
Cloth, 31s. 6d., 428., 635.5 "agreble M Milled Cloth for ig 105s., 1158. 6d.; Real Fur Seal, li 
Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Silk, 843.; Quilted, 126s. 

SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR BOYS. 

Frieze Cloth, 4 years of 15s. 6d.; 6 years, 17s.; 8 years, 18s. 6d.; 10 years, 20s.; 12 
14 years, 233.; 16 Jeane, 248. ed. elto Beaver, Witney Cloths, 4 gears of 
age, 22s. 6d.; 6 years, 24s. 6d.; 8 years, 26s, 6d.; 10 years, 28s. 6d.; 12 years, 30s. 6d.; 14 years, 
32s. 6d.; 16 years, 343. 6d. 

SPECIALITIES IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. 

L’Eléganté, made of Real Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cloths, and other suitable Woollen 
Fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so well known in 
their celebrated Paletdts for Gentlemen. 

In each Department Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
hours’ notice 


i H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
None PUBLISHING, and to be had GRATIS of all respect- 


Deagere and. Ladies! Outfitters, THOMSON'S “(MODERN) SEASONS, 
1868, e very latest Styles, Shapes, and Inven- 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker’s Patent), suitable 
b-4 every description of Metal and Wood Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 
of m respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of JOHN NENRY 
SMEE. x CO., 73 Chiswell Street, and M: ‘Terminus, Finsbury, London. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


SES.—Buyersof the are requested, finally deciding,to LLIAM 

8. BURTON: 8 SHOW-ROOMS, They containsuch anassortmentof FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, end. GENERAL IRONMONG! R 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 28. 3d. the set to 
£148, The BURTON and allother PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
ABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8, 


BURTON'S at Prices thetare remunerative only because of thelargeness of the Sales. 

Table rt 

Knives Knives r 

Ivory per Doz. per Doz. ‘air. 

d, s. d. 

very 13 10 6 50 

-inch fine vory balance Hanis 40 59 

4-ineh Ivory 210 16 0 5 9 

4-inch fine Handle 280 210 80 

4-inch finest African Ivory H 340 27 0 120 

Ditto, with silver Ferul 420 13 6 

Ditto, carved Handles silver Ferules 55 0 45 0 18 6 

Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ... 25 0 9 0 76 

Silver Handles, ofany pattern 0 540 210 

no 30 

17 0 46 

15 6 46 

6 0 


. 26 9 3 
‘The largest stock in existenceof plated ves and Forks, and of thenew Plated 


Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS,— 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock. of these, displayed in two 
lenme Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed en and some are objects of pure Verti, 
of the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton importsthem 


Clocks,from ... 
Candelabra,from 
zee 


WV io S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


appointment, to H.R.H. the Prine of Wales, sends a CATA- 
It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty larze Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
he la, 2,3,and 4, Newman Street ; 4,5, and6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


Cuarer of the “Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per 


ph 108. per Half-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This W ine is pure, 
able acidity, and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. . plessunt, free from 


<= B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond S: 
wsbury, Yorkshire. treet, London ; ang 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1805 ai 
on, in Four-Gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent-peg. The 
should | ek = in a cool place, and the C be quick. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 ag 4 dh New Bond Street, London; ang 
PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchaay 


6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per dozen ; £0 the following 


LIGHT BORDEAUX....... 248. FINE BORDEAUX........... 

ent Dinner Wi Wine. Wine, with 

In of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 

A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 188. to 1088. SHERRIES 
CHAMPAGNES. 368, to 84s. PORTS 388, to 
HOCKS........ 268. tO 845. SAUTER 

COGNAC BRAN 


Fine Pure Pale — 5is., to very nine = Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars Offices, 
‘Edw yards Street, Portman Square, London, W. a 


PADRAE OOLONG, 3s, per lb.—Fine new Season’s, of yey of vay 
brisk delicate flavour, for for mixing wi w ae Rough, and Fine cONGOUS: at 2s, 6d, 
ples of the Teas neral priced Catalog: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea = rd Coffee Merchants, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 


don, 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON. and CON. 


© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole P: of 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long Ae. erowene ea 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
jut up and labelled in 4 imitation of their with a view to mislead the 
Jonsumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are tt 
Wards Stree, 


they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse 
Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


HA8VEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


in 9th July, 1858, and without can be genu 

e Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelle give this Caution, from 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase: , te 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, peagehee, and Oilmen. 

GAUCE —LEA & PERRIN S.— SAUGE 

The WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by isseurs “ The only aly Sauce.” 

Its use improves Appetite Unrivalled for for Fiyuancy and Fla’ Beware 
to avoid which Ns, on all Bottles and 


Ask for LA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, ents “ChOSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 18, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London, 


BOUVAULT’S PEPSINE WINE & 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BeUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, & 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


LOZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA—Fa 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London 


URIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2, 
peo aoe for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


Ps & P. WwW. (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December te 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford 
GTRANGE'S Al CRYSTAL OIL is the finest Oil that is sold. 


oh is tested by Dr. Letheby, is perfectly safe, gives a clear bright light. Price. é. 
per Gallon. 


STRANGE’S OIL AND LAMP DEPOT, 41 CANNON STREET. 


IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — — (Registered) 
This beautiful fue is made in six varieties—viz.. Cherry, White and Brown Winder, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each ‘Tublet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whel 
forming a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. 3d. per Tablet. S 
the Name on each. of 
J.C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, § Ss. 


S. A, ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
RESTORD GREY FADED HAIR to te Youthful Colow 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling air is immediately 

Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Dspdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(GALVANISM RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


inal Functional and Pe A Debility, 

n tion, Nervous Deafness, Neu ral ‘aralysis, 

Powerand Vi Vitality ULVERMAC! OVE Bar 
genuine “gelt-applicable 


Patent Pocket atteries, from £3 to £4. 


ere the al 


neoet free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System)—All 
Processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, the Orisa 
and only Practitioners of the true System of Painless results 
structible, never ange colour decay, and, their life-like appearaner 
_— ex of the face. the 
MOSELY. & 
ped Dentists), Herners Street, Oxford Street, am 4 jon and 


Ww! HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by usitg 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gua 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


A TEST OF TWENTY YEARS. il 
‘WORMS in DOGS.—NALDIRE’S POWDERS are 


captivated asa ye sofe, and certain cure for Worms. 
Dogs readily take it. 3s. 6d., 58., 
B & Sons, Farringdon Stree ct ondon; Rames, Edinburgh, 

Oroname Dublint Madras Great Eastern Hotel Om 


Calcutta; A. 8. Warson, Mong wy Shanghai 604 
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ANDLES. —-Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX 
C CANDLES... Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. MULLER’S “CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.” 


= On Wednesday next, November 4, will be published, the Second Edi 
GHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUEN y ‘em: ’ P ed, tion, 
IN TER C m_ by the use of SPENCER'S upasieee Sra — revised, with an Index, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, 


the Kingdomy Botte ati Is. lid. and 2s. (HIPS from GERMAN WORKSHOP; 


yk. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, Sold by all Medicine Vendors, being Essays on the Science of Rel ooh as Midiee. Se 
| ditions, and Customs. By Max M.A. Fellow of All Souls College 


pellet, Sheffield. Oxford. Second Edition, re 
SS “Professor Miiller’s Essays are, in “Page after page full to the L,- 
point of matter, hp the most strik- | flowing with wise thoughts ey in 
BOOKS, &e. ing and that it | an an English style so pure that with the 
could be possible to point ‘to. ‘on their minutest care readers will fail to detect 
own subjects.”—Saturday Review, even an idiomatic error."—Zzaminer. , 


yuare’s SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW BOOKS. By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, cloth, or separately» 


ai 11 th ly-published Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday 
sree ee ll ther Wo orks of acknowledged merit and general interest, conte Coecietien First Series, Fifth Edition, price 12s. Second Series, Second Edition, 


yup: S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP Books.| LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
One Thousand Volumes of Rocks of the Fat GUAGE delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


ER CATALOGUES ready, and will be forwarded on application. 
“tw NOVEME Sir R. Repe's Lecture delivered before the University of Cambridge, 


t i 


Belataia<a- Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
#,¢ A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may SSAYS on PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. By GupERT 


had free on application. 
WTH'S. CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, W. M.D. F.L.S. F.C.S. of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Street, near the Polytechnic. London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
“ ‘A ‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ has been formed, for Just published, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 
We that a sum of money subscril y shareho ie tions, Modes of Biblical Interpretation, and Illustration 
ja . The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.”— | of the Doctrine @ Sovdagnaa. By the oman Chtrehe: ng om 
Atheneum, August 16, 1868. London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
READING SEASON.—SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


— and upwards for all the Newest Books, which are being continually added to HE RELATIONS of JOHN WESLEY and of WESLEYAN 
METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND Investigated 
and Determined. By JAMES tae D.D, Author of “ Modern Anglican Theo- 


3 GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION.—CARRIAGE of BOOKS | !°8y,” “ Essays for the Times,” 
paid to and fro._For particulars apply to Mr. Cuantes Burton, Secretary, 68 Welbeck London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, the Third Edition, with Emendations, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
THE MONTHLY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER will be (THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. By ALEXANDER Barn, 
ready 


M.A. Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, Examiner in Logic 
on the First of the Month. It contains the New Tariff, and the Terms on which and} Philosophy in the University of London. 


Books are supplied on the “ Direct Delivery System.” 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—DIRECT DELIVERY publidhed, tn 9 Ove. pelos Son 
SYSTEM.—“ Having been a Subscriber for the last Fifty Years to various Libraries in HE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE illustra ted with ESS AYS 


tuslity of delivery, I have never found any surpass, if equal, the Library in Welbeck Street.” 


that, f f circulation and 
various counties and countries, Ican truly say t, for quickness of circula’ and punc- NOTES. By Sir MA. LLD. of 


m in the Bombay Presidency. Second Edition, revised and com- 


Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 1868. ph 
“ An edit and of ill 
[HE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—AGENTS WANTED every edition we are acquainted with" | the writings of sit Grants 
throughout the Country to Work this New System thoroughly anup-fficiently.—Apply “We ‘an enlarge upon the Lt ony may 
immediately to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London. of the charm of times.” --~4, produced 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
principal Towns in the Provinces. Ss4¥s on EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS: the Jesuits, 


Locke, J. J. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, &c. By the Rev. R. H. Quics, 
[HE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—UNDER NEW | A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. 


MANAGEMENT.— General Offices—o3 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. City | “ Mr. Quick has not attempted to write Quick hes studied his subject 
ste! treati educati He has ghiy, it 80 c! 
Bravch6i King William Street. West-End Branch—25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch— | what under existing circurmsta better 


@ King's Road. | probably more useful, and certainly more | anticipate.”—S) 
King's | in giving use series of eketches |“ Mr. ot great 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. | renter 


London : LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


tte fm | PPENDIX to “HYMNS ANCIENT and MODERN.” 
SOCIETY for | pot Ee taining the Papers at the ntific to i 

ne an nin mn: nm ar 

INDEX to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 1830 (or fit, *4.the Cleray for Words oniy willbe supplied to te Clerey 

at 9d. for Distribu Other Editions are in preparation, to AA, & 


to 1847, and from 1848 to 1860. 2 vols. each tion. 
London: Noverzro, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street ; 35 
TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY, Vol. VI. Now ready, 1 vol. crown 6vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 
Br ofthe Fishes of the States of Centr America. | ,ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Guec. 
1. Madame de Statl. 7. M. de jueville. 
UST of VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the Gardens | say Novelists Trath verses Bdifcation. 
of the Zoological Suciety of London. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 4.1 Carlyle the Negro Race. 


These may be obtained at’ the Society's Office, 11 Hanover Square, W.; at fe 
Messrs, Lonosans’, Paternoster Row, E.C.; or through any Bookseller. London : Tapanen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


"4" The Subscription Price of the Society's Publications, in the case of Fellows and Corre- TO PROTESTANTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Price 6d. 
ending Members of the Society, is now reduced to the sum of £1 Is. per annum, provided such Sim EARDLEY WiLMOT’S LETTER on the IRISH 


be . the P Law Ti 
paid in advance before April 29 in each year. * 
published, 8vo. Harcnarp & Co., Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 
ee SKET CH of a “PHILOSOPHY. Part I. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
its Powers and Capacities, and its Relation to Matter. By Joun G. Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each, 
warner lished, by the same Author, Part IT. HE KNEW HE was RIGHT. Antony TROLLOPE. 
MOLECULAR MORP the Ele- 
mental Synthesis. Illustrated by 75 Diagrams of Molecules. 8vo. 3s. 6d. London: Vintvz & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
Witiams & | Gaston. and MR. NEWBY’S NEW NOVELS. 
Eighth Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 2s. 6d.; post free, Thirty-two Stamps. THE TALK of the TO . 
: ‘ ionable success. It has exceeding graceful artistic work, subtle 
UNT on the SKIN: a Guide to the Treatment of Diseases thought, and keen analysis of poor human nature.”— 4 
of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; wi Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Tt will be read with avidity by Guardsmen of every rank, by the habitués of the clubs, and 
Dispensary for Diseases of the skit, 17 Duke street, Manchester Square. | by the mothers and daughters of Belgravia."—Telegraph. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, 1s. BROKEN FETTERS. By F. TRoLiore. 
ON ERUPTIONS AND ULCERATIONS REQUIRING THE USE OF MERCURY. ~ 2 
“Mr, Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable class to the curable."—Lancet. any that have 
ondon: T. Ricuanps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. —Telegra, 


Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases QRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to make.) By 
REVELations of QUACKS and QUACKERY. ‘By | This Manual embraces the Treatment of very variety of Deformity, Dbiitand 
Dzrrcron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” | — 


London; H. Bawzitas, 219 Regent Strect. 
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The ‘Saturday Review. 


[THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIL 
October, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
2. SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
3. HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 
4 KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
5. DARWIN ON VARIATION, 
6. THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
7. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 
8 THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
9 THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT. 
London: LonemaNs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and Back. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL., is published 
IS DAY. 


Contents: 
1, THE GREAT RAILWAY MONOPOLY. 
2. LADY MINTO’S MEMOIR OF THE RT. HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 
3. SHIRLEY’S DEER AND DEER PARKS, 
4. HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF THE REFORMATION. 
5. LAKE DWELLINGS 
6. THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 
7. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
8. YORKSHIRE. 
9. PUBLIC QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


#,* The GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols. of THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
is now ready. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1868, 
No. DCXXXVII. 2s. 6d. 

Contents: 
Dougie Quits: a Comedy of Errors. The § Spanish Revolution. By Vep 


Cornelius O'Dowd. Walew: ki_Medical 
Lewes's History of Philosophy. The 


Madame ford and New. 
ras. get Son on the ‘he Coming Elections. 
W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
No, CCCCLXVII, price 2s, 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 
Oxford. By Professor BoNAMy Price. The Mancinis: an Italian Episode in 
French History. 


Facts and Phantasms on the Ecclesias- 
tical Question. 

Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales 
of Indian Devilry. Adapted by 
Richard F. Burton.—-The Vampire's 
Eighth and Ninth Stories. Spain, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Poetical Theology and Theological 


Oatnessiana.— Captain Ord’s Return, 
Chaps. XVII. and XVIII. 

Prussia and Mr. Carlyle.—A Letter from 
a Hermi 


DUSLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXXI. 
(For NOVEMBER), 2s. 6d. 
Contrasts: 
1. Christ, Ly a and Real. 5. Up and Down the World. 
2. My Own 6. Haunted Lives. By J. S, Le Fanu. 
3. Classic and Medieval Caricature, 7. ey of Irish and Highland 
4. The ea Royal, Dublin, from 1833 Fictions. 


Grorox Herpert. London: Hunsr & Bracwerr. 


[October 31, 1868, 


“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.”—Worosworrs, 
Now ready, Part I. of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D, 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


Contents or L. 

1, JESTS IN EARNEST. By Cuarves Kinestey, Author of “ The Water Bables.” 
I. Madam How and Lady Why. 

2, KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Author of “The Magic 
Mirror.”—Chapters 1, 2, 3. 

3. LONELY JANE. By Cuarres Campen. 

4, COCKIE LOCKIE’S ADVENTURES. Mactrop, D.D., Author of 
“ The Gold Thread.”—I. His Journey to Seacod-Land. 

5, JOMNNY’S OPINION OF HIMSELF. By the Author of“ John Halifax.” 

6. TUMBLEDOWN TOWERS. By Marruew Browne, Author of “ Lilliput Levee,” 

7. AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By Gronce MacDonatp, Author 

of ** Dealings with the Fairies.” 

8. CHILD- WORLD. By One of the Authors of “Poems Written for a Child” 

I. My Pony—TII. My Little Boats —III. Old Mother Tabbyskins_IV, The 
Robin's Advice—V. Freddy's Kiss. 

9. THE BEAR IN THE BEECHWOOD. By the Author of “ Hester Kirton,” 
10. A LEAF OUT OF MILLY’S BOOK. By the Author of ** Nobody's Dog.” 
ll. FAIRY-LAND. By One of the Authors of “ Poems Written for a Child.” I, The 

Fairy’s Nest—II. The Fairy Band—III. The Fairy’s Wedding. 
12, FINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. By Norman Mactgop, D.D.—The Greek 
Shepherd—The Indian Fakeer—The Negro Servant. 
With see Tllustrations, engraved by Dalziel Brothers, from designs by Arthur Tghes Wi 
Zwecker, Pinwell, Houghton, Gilbert, Riviere, Barnard, Wigand, Fraser, 
Sulman, Brewtnall, and Dalziel. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS. , 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents or NOVEMBER Nomper:. 


1. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. By the Dean of Canrzernvry. 
2. = LAND QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Cuanuzs 3, 
EASON. 


3. ANTHONY COLLINS. By the Rev. Joun Hoxr. 
4, THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE IN NATIONAL 

EDUCATION, By the Rev. Professor Prumerag. 

FEW MORE WORDS ON THE RELATION OF THE CLERG 
SCIENCE. By the Rev. Joun Hannan, D.C.L. 
6. THE Ls CHURCH COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. By W. Mazza 

KADY, 
7 FRECMANS 51 HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By the Rev. 
ILLIAM UN 
8. THE LAST SUPPER OF THE LORD, AS RELATED IN THE THREE 
EARLIER EVANGELISTS AND IN ST. JOHN. Second Paper. By the 
Rev. Professor Mintican. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, No. CVII. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
With [Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick Walker. 
THAT BOY OF "With an Illustration. 


ather. 

Villa Malibran. 

° A First Dinner-Party. 

pe az the Days went Over. 
THE TURKOMANS AND OTHER TRIBES OF TEE NORTH-EAST 

TURKISH FRONTIER. By W. Girronp Paronave. 

MURDER OF FSCOVEDO. 
LEITICE LISLE. 


Chapter and Son. 
»  6.—Pleasant Waters. 


THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 
CRITICAL ELECTIONS. 

FROM AN ISLAND. Part I. With an Illustration. 
OUR LITTLE WAR WITH THE NAIKRAS, 


London : Sairn, Exver, & Co. 
Price 1s.; or by post Fourteen Stamps, 


BROADWAY: a London Magazine. No, III. 
(NOVEMBER 1868.) 
Conrents: 
1. FALSE COLOURS. By Tuomas (Mrs. Penner Cupurr). 
Chapter 7._ Mrs. Hepburn’s Weakness. 
»  %—Unsettled. 
» 9.—Settled. 
2. WILLY’S GRAVE: a Lancashire Ballad. By Eowin Wavon. 
3. FOX-HUNTING BEGINS. 
4. THREE AMERICAN POETS. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 
5. THR, OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. By Gronoz Maxerzace 
‘Thiers. 


6. STRETTON. By Henry Kinostey. Chapters 12—16. 
7. GOOSE CLUBS. ByaJ E 
8 A CLIENT IN PERSON. By 

9. STUDIES ON THACKERAY. By James Hannay. Thackeray as a Critic and 


Essayist. 
10. MY IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By the Rev. Newman Hatz, LL.B. Niagara. 
Ml. QUIA DILEXIT MULTUM. By F. T. Patonave. 

London : Groner Roornence & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


GAINT PAULS for NOVEMBER. 
Contents: 
1. THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. 
2. PRUSSIA, GERMANY, AND FRANCE, 
3. CLARISSA. 
4. THE DANGERS AND DELIGHTS OF TOBACCO. 
5. THE CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. Part II. 
6. CHARLES I. AND LORD WORCESTER. 
7. WHAT BIG BEN SAID TO LONDON AT MIDNIGHT. 
MILAN IN THE LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


% FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anrnony Trotzore, With an 
London and New York: Viarox & Co. 


Price 1s, 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For NOVEMBER, with 11 Illustrations, 1s. 


Contents: 

BOX AND COX_IN THE BAY OF BENGAL, A Tale in Six Chapters. By Smxsrl. 
Branxcuanp. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

HOW I STOOD FOR THE HALLAMSHIRE BOROUGHS. 

THE LATEST PARISIAN WHIM:—VELOCIPEDES. Llustrated. 

INGENIOUS AIDS TO HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Perieateric. 

THE MARRIED BACHELOR. By the Author of“ Christ Church Days.” 

THE RUIHIN EISTEDDFOD. 

FALLING LEAVES, 2. STRING OF AUTUMN FANCIES. By the Author of * Th 
Harvest of a Quiet E 

THE MAIDEN’S ORACLE. Illustrated by Watson. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. Ill A. B. Hought 

THE DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES CAPTAIN MANNERING. By the Author 
of * Ruth Baynard’s Story.” Illustrated by M. Ellen Edw: 


HOW I WON MY HANDICAP. Told by the Winner. 
BRITONS AT BOULOGNE. With Four Illustrations by “ The Thumbnail Sketcher.” 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


“ Briskest of all the magazines is ‘ Belgravia.’""—Morning Star. 
The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”— Standard. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, enlarged to 160 pp. illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings in every Number, lt 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents ron NOVEMBER: ats 
HTER. By J MC. ray, Author of “ Paul Massie,” “ 
Tlustrated by Louis Huard." Chapter 
and Mist. Chapter Braun. Chapter 3.—A Sea-Fight. Chapter 4.— 
above Singing. 
2, IN THE TEMPLE: Marie Antoinette’s Reverie, By F. Case: Horr. 
3. SIMONA. By James Mew. Illustrated by Louis (~ 
4. “THOROUGH” IN CRITICISM. By Evwarp 
5. LONDON CLUBS. By Waurex Taounaury. Clubs Past and Present: No. 5.—Clubs 
Past. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. By James oy 
UND TO JOHN COMPANY. Illustrated Chapter 
Retrospect. Chapter 17. the liy. Chapter 18. 
News from Home. 
9. LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT: being Essays on the Extremely Little. By Gronas 
Avovsrus Sata. VII.—On a Little Hallucination. 
10. ARTISTS IN LOVE AND POISON. By W. Sricanp. 
ll. JEFFRAY DE METTRAY. By Witttam Sawyer. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
12, SENSATIONALISM IN SCIENCE. By R. Hi. Parrenson. 
13. NOVELISTS’ LAW. 
14, CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &¢ 
| 18 REPUTATION. By Rusce, 


| OFFICE, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, es 
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The Saturday Review. 


—— 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


Contexts op NOVEMBER Paar, 8d. 


The Romance of a Book-Stall. Wrecked on the Goodwins, 
The Pretty Butcheress. In 8 Chapters. The Hindu View of the Late Eclipse. 


irs of Honour. “ The Cloth” of Old. 
The Influence of Art on Landscape. Our Mere. 
Enamelling. A Very Bad Night. 
Among the Muscovites. Ancient Manuscripts. 
_ Birthplace. A Climbing Adventure, 
The Month: Science and Arts, 
Ton We Cure our Bacon. Five Pieces of Original Poetry. 


‘And Chapters 8 to 16 of a New Novel, by the Author of “ Blondel Parva,” entitled 


FOUND DEAD. 


In December will appear an Illustrated Christmas Number, entitled 


THE EXTRA-ORDINARY. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
For NOVEMBER 1868. 2s. 6d. 


Conrenrs: 


Line Engravings. 
1, THE FRIEND IN SUSPENSE, after Sir E. Lannvserr, R.A. 
2 THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING, after T. Wensrer, R.A. 
3. A SUNNY DAY, after A. Cove. 


Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts, &c. &¢, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


This day, New and En Edition, with Solutions, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


larged 
(CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. WIttiamson, 


Coney Professor of and Practical in University 
at the 
Printed at the Clarendon 
Published by Macmituan & Co., London, Publishers to tue University. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


At. HOME in the WILDERNESS: being Adventures and: 
xperiences in Uncivilized Regions; in which it is shown Where and When to Encamp, 
_— &é ‘quip and Manage a Train of Pack-Mules; Break, Gear, and Saddle Wild Horses; 
ide, Manage Dog-Sleighs, Tramp on Snow- 


London: Rosgrt Harpwiere, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor, Miramo 
Prince and Princess Salm Salm, Map of Queretaro, and Sketch of the P. 


! 
and i 
and Place 
Execution of the Emperor, 21s. 
I ‘HE LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR 
My Diary in Mexico in_1867,including the Siege of 
Escape, ond Baeeution of the Emperor; to which is added, Leaves from the of my 
the Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. De Sam Saum, First Aide-de-Camp to 
and Fellow-Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Price 1s, 

Six YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. By an Ex- 

Prisonen. See the OCTOBER and NOVEMBER Numbers of TEMPLE BAR. i 
Ricwanp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL. 
NELLY BROOKE. By Frorence Author of. 
Booksellers’. 


“ Woman against Woman,” is now ready at all Libraries and 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY MISS F. P. COBBE. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 
DAWNING LIGHTS: an Inquiry concerning the Secular 


Results of the New Reformation. By Frances Power Cosse. 
London: E. T. Warrriecp, 178 Strand. 


Just published, Is. 


THE NEW COVENTRY COMPANY: Political Satire. 


Immediately, Authorized Edition, !s, 
M®* GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES in LANCASHIRE. 


London: Mansnact & Co.; Kent & Co.; and all Booksell 


Now ready, the NOVEMBER Number of the 
BAR MAGAZINE. Price Is. 


pi Kitty. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c.—Shelley—Katie 
Mrs. Forrester—Medame De Iafayette—Vera—Six Years in the Prisons of England 
a7, Disappointment. By Florence Marryat—Women and their Satirists—A Lay of 
Be Spanish Revolution. By John Sheehan. 
NOTICE._The DECEMBER Number of this M ine will a New Serial Story, 
entitled SUSAN FIELDING, by the Author of “ Arehie Lovell,” ** Bteven Lawrence, 
Yeoman,” &c. 


Ricuaro Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, I.lustrated and considerably Enlarged, per post, Fifteen Stamps, 


Ne JAMES’ for NOVEMBER. No. VIII New Series. 
The only Conservative Shilling Magazine. 
ConTEnts : 

The Opening Chapters of a Satirical Novel, entitled “Cut Down like Grass.” By 

the Author of * Neither poe nor Well.” 
“ Hirell.” By the Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 
Bisset's Youth. ” By Jemes Fsq., H.B. it. Consul at Barcelona. 
“A Life’s Assize.” By the Author ot * * George Geith,” 
“Election Prospects.” By the greatest Political Writer of the day. 
Essays on Popular Subjects, Poems, &c. 

Office, 49 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Price 1s. 


Lr MONTHLY PACKET for NOVEMBER, Edited by 
the Author of “The Heir cf Redclyffe,” contains: Musings over the Christian Year 
Lyra Innocentium—Cameos from English History, and The Caged Lion. By the — 
Foul e Short Tour. By the Rev. W. Bright—Animal Omens. By the Rev. J.C. Atkin- 
oo—Cubs. By Gwynfryn; and other Articles. 
London: J. & C. Mozrey, 6 Paternoster Row. 


VANITY FAIR, a Weekly Show of Political, Social, and 
Literary Wares. Price "od. ; post free,3d. The FIRST NUMBER ‘will be published 
faurtey, ewes 7.—Orders and ‘Advertisements received at the Office, 27 Tavistock Street, 


[ORD | HOWDEN’S CHATEAU in BAYONNE.—THE 
DER of this Week contains a Fine View of the Chateau Caradoc, Bayonne— 
Tastee of Mediwval Bronze Measures—The Manufacture of Portland Cement—On Colour 
inChurches—_The Footing of Art in England—Subterranean Passages s Bristol ; and various 
other with News of Art and Sanitary Progress. 4d.; by post, 
1 York Street, Ww c And all Newsmen. 


THE TABLET: a “Weekly Newspaper and Review. — The 

FIRST NUMBER of a NEW SERIES of Sle oldest-established Catholic Newspaper, 

New Proprietorship and Management, will be published on Saturday November 7, 

containing Original ‘Articles, Reviews of Home and Foreig n Literature, Special treatment of 
the Anglican Movement, and Minute a and Special F oreign Inteliicence. Price 5d.; Stamped, 


NEW PARLIAMENT.—The Publication of the STATION ERS’ 
COMPANY'S ALMANACS for 1869 wn this year be delayed till December 10, in order 
‘oinsert in them the newly-elected Members. 


FUN ALMANAC, } MONDAY NEXT, 2d. 
FUN ALMANAC. 
FUN ALMANAC, 80 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


In preparation. 
AKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


the BEST, ~- MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever 
dublished in England 


rt SEQUEL to “THE GIRL .of the PERIOD.” 


St. Leonards: Bure & Danrer. London: Jonx Snow & Co., 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
Row; and J. G. Banera, | 12 Street, Strand. 


Just out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHIST.—THE “CAVENDISH ” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavenpisn.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 
By the same Author. 


WHIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. 64. 
WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 64. 


London ; Teche De La Rog & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


‘THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’8 PATENT PLAYING 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 
Just published, 6d. 
REMARKS in DEFENCE of an ESTABLISHED and 
Seon ieee CHURCH ; occasioned by the Recent Attack upon the Irish Branch. By 


Rivixotoxs: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


This day, 8vo. 6d. 


REMARKS in FAVOUR of the DISESTABLISHMENT of 
the IRISH CHURCH. By Jonn Maartin, M.A., of Sidney Sussex College, and Vicar 
of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 


Rivinerons : Waterloo Place, London ; High Street, Oxford ; Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Pp. 212, price 1s. 


THE SCOTTISH HYMNAL: 
Hymns for Public Worship. 
Selected by the Committee of the General As#mbly on Hymns. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE DEAN MILMAN, 


Immediately, with Portrait of Author and other Illustrations, 8vo. 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


Harr Mitman, D.D,, late Dean of St. Paul’s. 


WORKS BY DEAN MILMAN. 
HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, 


continued to Modern Times, with a new Preface and Notes. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 18s. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
ta at Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Til 
HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; and of the 


Popes down to Nicholas V. 9 vols. post 8vo. £2 14s, 


Iv 
THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. By Epwarp ‘Gipson. Edited by Mirman and Guizor. New 
Edition, with Notes incorporating ~ esssches of recent Writers. By Dr. 
M. SmirH. Portrait and Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. £3, 


Vv 
BAMPTON LECTURES. Character and Conduct of 


the Apostles, considered as an Evidence of Christianity, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vI 
POETICAL WORKS, containing the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem, Samor, Martyr of Antioch, &c. 3 vols. fep. Svo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


vir 
| TRANSLATIONS from the AGAMEMNON of 


JESCHYLUS, and BACCHANALS of EURIPIDES, &. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 12s. 


LIFE of HORACE. Illustrated. 8vo. 9s. 


Ix 
WORKS of HORACE. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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M R. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


ALBERT S. BICKMORE, M.A. 
TRAVELS in the EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, in Java, | 


Celebes, Amboyna, the Spice Islands, among the Cannibals of Suma tra, and 
other Islands hitherto unexplored, with an especial view to their Natural Historp, 
Geography, Manners, and Customs. 8vo. with Map and 36 I]lustrations. 


List or Intestrations: Scene in the Interior of Sumatra—River Scene jn ey 


LORD CAMPBELL. 


LIVES of LORD LYNDHURST and LORD BROUGHAM. 


Forming the Concluding Volume of Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 8vo. 
R F. B. WEAD. 
THE ROYAL ENGIN EER. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
REV. A. N. C. MACLACIILAN, M.A. 
NAPOLEON at FONTAINBLEAU and ELBA: a Journal of 


Occurrences and Notes of Conversations. Sir New Campsert, C.B., British Com- 
missioner. With a Memoir of that Officer. By his Nephew. 8vo. with Portrait. 


. REED, C. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIPBUILDING in IRON | | 


and STEEL. &vo. with 5 Plates and 250 Diecrams. bf Order of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, the Dockyard Examinations will be based on this Work.) 


THE LATE DEAN MILMAN. 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 8vo. with Portrait | 
of the Author and other Illustrations. 


"MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


ON MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE, 2 vols, | 
post 8vo. with coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


REV. GEORGE H. SUMNER. 
PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on the Church Questions of 


the Day. By Vaniovus Wuirens. 8vo. 12s. 
Contents: 
Increase of the Episcopate. By Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A. 

Ritualism and Uniformity, Fond. Shaw, M.A. 2 
National Education. By Alex. R. Grant, N. A. 
Scripture and Ritual. By Bernard, M.A. 
Doctrine of the Eucharist. By the Edi 
Tendency of Ritualism. hy R George Salmon, D.D. 
Revisions: 4 the in their Bearing on Ritualism. By Rev. 

umphry 

‘The Church in South Africa. By Arthur A. 
Powers and Duties of the Priesthood. By x Payne Smith, D.D. 
Parties and Party Spirit. By Dean 34, ‘Do. 


RE F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 


LAST WINTER in the UNITED STATES: being Table 


Talk collected during a Tour through the late Southern Confederation, the Far West, 
y Mountains, &c. Post 8vo. 


FREDERICK WHYMPER. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES in the TERRITORY of 


ALASKA and on the RIVER YUKON, with Notes on other Parts of the North Pacific. | 


8vo. with Map and 30 Illustrations. 
* A. C. SMITH. 
THE NILE and its BANKS in EGYPT and NUBIA, showing 
to the Archwologist, Naturalist,and General ‘lourist. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
GEN. SIR EDWARD CUST. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of LIVES of the WARRIORS 
of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Post 8vo. 
DR. CHAPLIN CHILD. 
BENEDICITE : being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, 


and Design in the Works of Creation. New Edition in 1 vol. post ve. 
JOSEPH MARRYAT. 
HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, Medieval and 
Ren. se Edition, revised and enlarged, medium 8vo. with Coloured Plates and 
W. RICHARD DRAKE, F.S.A, 


NOTES on VENETIAN CERAMICS. 


ment to “ Marryat’s Pottery and Porcelain.” Medium 8vo. 
REV. W. L. BEVAN. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Post 8vo. with 150 Maps and Woodcuts. 
R. J. KING, B.A, 
HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of YORK, RIPON, 
DURHAM, CARLISLE, CHESTER, and MANCHESTER. Crown evo. with Tus. 
LIEUT.-GEN. LORD DE ROS, 


THE YOUNG OFFICER'S COMPANION ; or, Essays on 
Military Duties an Ano With Examples and Illustrations from History. i 


enlarged Edi 
J. L. MOTLEY. 
A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDITION of the HISTORY 


of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 
— Benes xe Truce, 1609. ‘To be published Monthly, and completed in Four Vols. 
wh BVO. 


Forming a Supple- 


REV. J. J. BLUN 
PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED a a COUNTRY CON-. 
GREGATION. Fifth Edition, complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 
THE PROVINCE of JURISPRUDENCE DETERMINED; 


or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. Revised and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
JAMES G. BERTRAM. 


THE HARVEST of the SEA; or, the Natural History of | 
British Food Fishes. Second Edition, 8vo. with Illustrations. 


ARCHDEACON WORDSWORTH. 
GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. Fifth Edition, 


royal 8vo. with 600 Engravings illustrative of Scenery, Architecture, Costume, &c. 
LORD BYRON. 


CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. New Edition, crown | 


$vo. with 80 Views of the most remarkable Scenes, 


DR. WM. SMITH. 
INITIA GRAECA, Part HI. Greek Prose Composition, Con- 
taining the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


-TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND YATEs. 1s, 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By th 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia &c. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. Lis, 


an  Illustrateg 


lively, and sensible, and is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a ie share of popularit Fue a 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Byna Hatt. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Yow ready, 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. uniform 


a “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” mm. Now ready, 


| “The essay on * Working Men and Politics’ contains some remarks Dew lodges 

which, coming from a writer who is especially qualified to tell the provisions 

| of that franchise will affect his class, deserve the attentive consideration 4 our bur publie men... 
Very worthy of notice, also, is the essay entitled * Trades’ Unionism on its T; '—Atheneun, 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G4 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. tesa 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 
America. By GEoRGE M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 
ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 1 vd. 


crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 
[Ready neat week, 


| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fam, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. [Yow ready, 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES: a Domestic Story. 

By Rosa NONCHETTE CAREY. 3 vols, [Now ready. 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mn 


CasHet Hoey. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. Georcz 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready. 
ant is another book by Dr. cnr !—a book full of the records “ a good man’s life, 
ful perience, eloquent descriptions of scenery, quaint 
illustrations of familiar subjects.’ Atheneum. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxte 


Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. [Ready. 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samvuer Ricnarpsoy. 


Edited by E. 8. DALLAs, Author of “ “The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


[You ready. 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mn. 


Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “The Red Court Farm,” &. 
3 vols. [Yow ready. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas 


AncHER. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


OUT of the MESHES: 
| DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By the Author "ot “Never Forgotten,” &c. 3vols, [Now ready. 


a New Novel. By 


3 vols. 


a Story. 


WILD AS a HAWK: 


the Author of “ Charlotte Burney,” &c, 3 vols. [Now ready. 
THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. Now realy. 
| THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 
By Epwarp Garrett. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able # 
| pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” —A the 


NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortey Farrov, 
Author of “Giant Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 
TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epxunp YATES. (Now ready.) 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | MISS FORRESTER. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. oii 
| SWORD AND GOWN. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 


psenemnsial BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


| A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
[Nearly ready 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. NEW WORKS. 


This day is published, the NOVEMBER Number, 2., of FR ASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. No. CCCCLXVIIL. price 2s. 6d. ache 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY Oxford. By Professor Bonamy Price, The Mancinis: an Italian Episode in 
di Facts and Phantasms on the Ecclesiasti- Poetical ‘Theology and Theological 
Poetry 


Contents: cal Question. 
oN SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. By Henan Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales XVI Return, 
yk. DARWIN'S HYPOTHESES. By G. II. Lewes. Conclusion. of Indian Devilry. Adapted by | Prussia and Mr.Carlyle,—A Letter from 
que ETHIOPICS OF HELIODORUS. By J. D. Lesres. Ricuanp F. Burrox.—The Vam- a Hermitage. 


[EONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Tuottore. pire's Eighth and Ninth Stories. | Spain 


qHE MEDICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs. 


eur CHURCH AND HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. By F. W. Fannan. (THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXII. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. OCTOBER. 8vo. price 6s. 


FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, 


and the DANUBE. By R, Anrnur ARNOLD. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 20s, 
[7his day, 


CoNnTENTS. 
SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
. SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 
KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
. DARWIN ON VARIATION. 
. THE PAPACY AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
+ THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 
. THE SPANISH GYPSY. 
. THE EXPIRING PARLIAMENT, 


VE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN 


GATE. By IsARELLE Saxon. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


Sent 


RORY of SIGHT; or, H See, |_| 3 
PRALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


STEUART TRENCH, Land-Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Marquess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With Illustrations by his Son, J. TowssexD 


‘BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. | Txs«n. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


By WayTE MELVILLE. Crown Svo, 9s. 4 
JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ES- 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 7 ‘SAYS relating te IRELAND, By Nassav WILLIAM SENIOR, Sccond Edition, 


the Hon. RopERT Lytron. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 2 vols, post Svo. 3ts, 


5 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH II. of PRUSSIA,| NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EX- 


“ < PEDITION of 1835, 1836, 1837, and of the Preliminary Survey. By General 
called FREDERICK the GREAT. By Tuomas CARLYLE. New Edition, | sEY, R.A 

crown Svo. with the Maps. Part I.—Friedrich till his Accession (forming CHESNEY, Svo. with Illustrations. (On Friday next. 
Vols. I. and II.) [Next week, 


6 
UIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By| WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS 


JA. Joun. New Edition, 1 vol. [Yert teek, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. Svo. (Nearly ready. 


7 
THE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE ‘HE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 


LANDOR, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 21s. lated from the German of Kneisste Von HELLBorN, by ARTHUR DUKE 
COLERIDGE, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworri | 8 
- Ponth Edition, post 8vo. with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, | REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


10s, 6d. 
SOHN-BARTHOLDY : an Artistic and Social Biography. By ELise Poko, 
| Translated from the German, by Lady WALLACE. 1 vol. post 8vo. (early ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MASSIMO D’AZEG-| . 
\EMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Extracted 
| 


a og ya Sources by his Widow, Baroness Bunsen. With 2 Portraits, 

VENEZUELA: Sketches of Life in a South 
erican Republic. warp B, Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 
CHIPS from _a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
| By Max Mircer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Second 
A SUMMER in ICELAND. By Dr. | Edition, revised, with an INDEX. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [On Wednesday next, 

FULL, Professor of Geology in the University of Upsala. Demy 8vo. | 1l 

ieee | LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 


PRIVATE LIFE of the OLD NORTHMEN. | comb. “Vous with 
By R. Keyser, Professor in History at the Royal University in Christiania, 12 
(GOLDSMITH’S POEMS ILLUSTRATED 


+ Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 
by the ETCHING CLUB, Miniature Edition, Imperial 16mo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, or 15s. morocco, (On Tuesday next, 


NEW NOVELS. — 
TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. COWPER'S POEM of JOHN | GILPIN. 


With Mustrations from Original Designs, engra Wood by J. Whymper. 
By 3 vols, crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. | Crown dto. 7s. 6d. [early 


14 
TRUE to the LIFE. 38 vols. crown 8vo. FIINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 


[Nearly ready. FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS, By C. L. Eastiakc, 


90 illustrations, of which 14 are printed Frida 
crown 8vo. viday ne. 
A QUESTION of HON OUR. By W. Cosmo " Street Architecture. Wall Furniture. 
MONKHOUSE, 3 vols, crown 8vo. [This day. Hal. 
and the Wall, Glass. 
e Library. ress and Je A 
LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary The Plave and Cater 
Constant.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. (This day. 15 
ON th m : N AVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
the BRIN K, By Sir Francis VINCENT. NOMY (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific), for the use of Students sit 
3 Vols, crown 8yo, [Yearly ready, | Practical Men, By T. MERRIFIELD, F.R.A.S., and H. Evers, 1 vol, 8yo. price 14s. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 31, 1868, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The attention of Candidates, Election Agents, and Politicians of every class is 
solicited to the two following Works : 


The First, for Use prior to and during the Election; and 
The Second, as a permanent Record of the entire Result. 


No. I., 2s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP to the CON- 


STITUENCIES of ENGLAND and WALES, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND ; 
showing all the Counties, Divisions of Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, 
and Universities; with the Alterations and Additions according to “ The 
Representation of the People Act, 1867-68,” and the number of the Members 
for each Constituency. 

This Map may be used with great interest, to mark the Results of the 
Election during its Progress, by colouring witha “sa or ye llow pencil the 
squares enclosing the County names, or ‘the circles denoting the Towns, 
according to the Politics of the Prevailing Party returning each Member. 

It will be accompanied by a Register “of the Candidates for all the Con- 
stituencies, distinguishing the Old Members standing for their former seats ; 
also Old Members standing for other seats; and Candidates who were not 
Members of the last Parliament. The Party to which each Candidate is 
reputed to belong is also denoted; as well as the number of Members to be 
returned, and the total Population. 

This Register is printed on writing-paper for noting Alterations, and 
recording the Result of the Polling. 


No. II., 3s. 6d. 
The Results of the General Election, L868, displayed at One View. 


STANFORD’S GUIDE MAP of the CON- 


STITUENCIES, printed in Party-Colours to exhibit at a glanee the Politics 
of the Prev: ailing Party returning each Member ; and also the Distribution of 
the two great Political Parties throughout the United Kingdom. 

It will be accompanied by a complete List of all the Candidates who went 
to the Poll, distinguishing the Politics of each, and the Numbers polled, 


Nos. I. and II, will be supplied to Subscribers for 5s, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 


7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTION ARY, 


for Schools and Families, and for General Reference. Contains Bible and Shak. 
spearian Words not now used, Lists of Affixes and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and 
Latin, French, and Italian Phrases. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


PA. ‘The ety aed part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is cle arly and correctly 
and though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.”"—A thenwum. 


By the same Author, 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY ; Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. About 309 Engravings 
on Wood. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; ha!f morocco, 13s. 
“ This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass.” 
Spectator. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE STANDARD WORE ON DATES, 
Large crown 8vo. 1,100 pp. cloth, new cris. eM nse 16s.; or in half morocco, flexible back, 
Op, 218. 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES. — Second 


Edition. In this completely New Edition, which is composed in a larger type than the 
Original, the number of Distinet Alphabetic al Articles has been increased from 7,383 to 
11,045, the whole Work remodelled, every Date verified, and every Subject re-examined 
from the Original Authorities. 


“ A very copious book of reference.” — Telegraph. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


HOW TO LIVE IN 1868-CONSULT WARNE’S 


MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, 


Compiled pat oy by Mary Jewry. Crown 8vo. 750 pp. with 24 Pages of Coloured 
Plates, half-bound, 7s. 6d.; postage, 10d 


« aoe is a book that has been long wanted.”"—Fun. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


* How we are Governed.” By Forntaxave and Hoipsworrs. Revised to present Date by 
Avexanvenr C, Ewarp, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the 
Senate, and the Bench. A Handbook of the Constitution, Government, Laws, and 
Power of Great Britain. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 
DISRAELY’S NOVELS. Library Edition, 5 vols. 
thick fep. 8vo. cloth, 12. 6d.; postage, 2s. 6d. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition. 5 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 21s.; 
postage, 48. 

DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Shilling Edition, 10 vols. fep. sewed; each volume, ls.; 
postage, 2d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CU., BEDFORD STRE _— COVENT GARDEN, 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 1,000 pp. , 3s. 6d.; postage, 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected and Edited by 


Revnen and Suotto Percy. Complete Index, and Stcel Frontispiece of Twelve 
Portraits. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED.~NEW POPULAR BOOK ON THE 
MICROSCOPE, 
Fep. 8vo. picture boards, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
A MICROSCOPE BOOK for EVERYBODY. By 


M. C, Cooke. One Thousand Objects, with Five Hundred Figures. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., REDEURD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE. ‘NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Auth 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 5 vols. 
“©The Woman's Kin; gdom * is a delichtful_ love story —fresh, natural, and sound jg 
moral.” — Globe, “* The Woman's Kingdom’ is a delicious story, written with delighted 
icity, and — Sunday Times. 


BROTHERS IN LAW. 8 vols. 
IN VAIN. By Heractirus Grey, Author of 


Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 
“There is much originality and good purpose in this novel. Its is excell 
details are skilfully worked out. The wh: sle story is a very good one.” —Lxami 
skilfully and carefully 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vol, 


“ A refined and charming story. The best book the author has written.”—A theneum, 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “Ma. 


garct and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Authy 
of “ Rachel's Secret,” &e. 3 vols. [ Vert week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 8TReEpr, 


Just published, demy Svo. with numerous Coloured Ilustrations and 
Woodceuts, 18s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: thep 


Condition and Habits ; with Researches into their Past History, Supe. 
stitions Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. i, 

Mi: ary in connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of '[rinity Parish, Essequil 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Just published, 2 vols. 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By Curistorm 


JAMES Author of Teuton.” 


“A Porrricar, Nover.—Our first intention was to put the inscription ‘A Model Country 
Parson’ at tie head of this notice, for one of by chief characters, the Rev. Dr. Gi 
certainly gives his impress to the volumes. A better deseription of a parish priest as he ought 
to be has not of cen been drawn, and it comes up in sterling excellence, though not in poetic 


touches, to the pictures of Chaucer, George Herbert, and Goldsmith.” —Cleric st 
“His portraits are drawn to the life. ‘The tumily lawyer—a stout old ‘Tory—is one of 
ha numerous class." — Imperial Review 


should be in the hands of all who are inclined to despair at the rapid pro- 
racy, and to lament the fatal apathy which seems to have fallen on Conservative: 
‘hroughout the book the novi homincs are inimitably 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
This day, 5 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By 


an OLD SAILOR. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


MARVELS OF ties > GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG 


With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 
PHENOMENA and LAWS of HEAT. By 
ACHILLE Cazix, Translated and Edited by Ric. 
Also, same price, uniform, 


THE MARVELS OF OPTICS. With 60 Illustrations. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. With 38 Illustrations. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready, 3 vols. 
OVER HEAD and EARS: 
By Dutton Cook. 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Tuomas. 8 vols. 

THE LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. By an OLp Sattor. 38 vols. 
OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS, By Author of “The Gentle Life.” 2 vols. 
COUSIN JACK. By a New Wrirer. 2 vols. 


a Love Story: 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET: 


RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND EDITION. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH: 


A Novel of Incident 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Seeret,” &c. 
A sensation story, pure and simple.” — Vide Preface. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RUN TO EARTH,.—SECOND EDITION. 
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Qetober 31, 1, 1868.) Saturday Review. 


-“ THE FAMOUS 1623 SHAKSPEARE, Just published, demy svo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s, 
yess. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS| FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
have Purchased the entire Remainder of BOOTH’S celebrated Reprint A YOUNG PRINCE. 


“ aint of the 1623 SHAKSPEARE. Copies can be obtained at any Book- By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &c. 
seller’s, price 21s., originally published at 31s. 6d. There are also a “ Are these rationalized fairy tales, or enchanted tales of every-day life? We maintain that 
they are the latter, and that this it is which gives them their peculiar charm...... Miss 


few Copies on Large Paper, price £2 2s., originally published at 
£2 12s.6d. As the number is very limited, an early application is 
necessary to secure Copies, 


‘Thackeray can cast that atmosphere of wonder and delight which children find in the pantie 
and transtormations of their fairy tales, round events of real life, - make us feel that 
rationalism is not, after all, the presiding genius of modern society...... Perhaps the tale with 
most of depth aud beauty of its own is the story of the modern Jack the Giant Killer........ 
‘Lhe story is an attempt to surround as far as possibile the really heroic feats of our own da: 
. terself of every touch of poetry in the old legend, and yet has a broad and solid humour, re: 
Iondon: The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. to interpret the great crowning feat of the celebrated ‘hasty pudding ’ too........ But we micht 
, #0 on extracting effects full of the marvels of action, of the mirage of ey and of the true 
5 ' Prince’ is an exquisite piece of fautastic conception......) one 01 iss Thackeray's literary 
DR. LONSDALE’S NEW WORK. productions have been so novel, if any as perfect after their kind, as this. With the magic 


there is so much of human nature too. What stepmother was ever so repulsive and yet so 


henceun, natural as Cinderella's, with her * long, soft, irritating kiss’ ? ’—Spectator. 
13 Me Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, cloth, 6s. “A pleasing popular volume, which the young will accept with pleasure at Christmas, and 

ar: in which the old will recall the days when Beauty and the Beast, and the Sleeping Beauty of 

— to note the ths ten thould in 
Luthy @ LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. | hes been in view by ce 
Vert week By Dr. LONSDALE, 
- GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. NEW POEM BY MR. petnneguated BROWNING. 
h MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW WORK. In Four Monthly vols. fep. 8vo.—Vol. I. on December 1. 
thei 
+ ore. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
. ROBERT BROWNING. 
the Gop NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 
“Worthy of Mr. Longfellow's tation.” —A th 
of American Sunday Timea. truly characteristic POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 
; GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
OPHER PASSAGES FROM 
AR OR 2s. 

Coat THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 
~ an Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; or by post, 28 Stamps, OF 
in poetic 
pae CLARISSA HARLOWE. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
rapid By SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
nservatives LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. i 
a he A New Edition, Revised and Edited by Mrs, WARD. 


Just published, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. hee —~ Tilustrations, handsomely bound in ; 
cloth, 42s. 


HISTORY OF ART. | | 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


GOODSIR THE ANATOMIST. 


Just published, 2 vols. Svo. illustrated by 14 Plates, numerous Wood Engravings, and Translated by F. E; BUNNETT, 
By Portrait, price 30s. Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &e, ' 
THE 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


ANATOMICAL MEMOIRS OF 
In a few days, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 
JOHN GOODSIR, THE SURE RESTING PLACE: 


Late Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. Being Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arr des 
a Manual of Faith and Practice. 


Edited by WILLIAM TURNER, M.B. 


Dy His Successor in the same Chair. By the Compiler of “The Divine Teacher.” 
With a Biographical Memoir by HENRY LONSDALE, M.D., formerly - 
* RT SS | Fourth Thousand, fep. 8vo. with Index, limp cloth, red edzes, price 2s. 6d. 
EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK, LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. | THE DIVINE TEACHER: 
aS | Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during { 
vert? YEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS DERRICK, AUTHOR OF ' His Ministry on Earth. 
“THE KIDDLE-A-WINKE,” “ MILDRED’S 
WEDDING,” &c. LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


OLIVE VARCOE. MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown Svo. cach 7s. 6d. | 
* 


tory: 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 7 BROOK STREET, W. 


Ready this day. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON, ESQ. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF ; 
VIEWS IN SPAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, INDIA, SWITZERLAND, SCOTLAND, | henson 
AND OTHER PLACES. THE HISTORY OF SAMUEL TITMARSH, and 
THE AT MADRID, ANTWERP, BRUGES, BRUSSELS, THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
DRESDEN NATIONAL GALLERY, AND OTHER GAL- ter the ation, 
_ 250,000 CARTES DE VISITE always kept in Stock. LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, LEE 
Publishing Department on the First Floor, | 
. Where the foregoing and many others may be inspected. | Now ready, post vo. 
" Now ready, post 8vo. 6s. | CONTRAST Py ; 
STORY OF TWO COUSINS. | Or, the Schoolfellows. 
= By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,” &c, 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 
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This day, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s, 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of the SECOND EAR], 


of acy gg Compiled from Original Documents, By Cnartes Duke Yonee, Professor of History and English Literature in Queen's 


College, Belfas' 


GREATER BRITAIN. By Wentwortn Dirks. 4 


Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) during 1866-7. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Mlustration, 


[Next week, 


THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. Together with his 


Letters now First Collected. Based on Contemporary Documents. By Epwarp Epwarps. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 32s, 


SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., on 


various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor RocErs. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. [This day. 
“ Mr. Bright's =e will always deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to popular and 
parliamentary oral Daily New: 
* While aS ay could be more praciial than the substratum of hard facts on which all his 
speeches rest, they cor im pesenans Oe it, for simple pathos, for at once i 
and chaste, will with the best the literature of English oratory.” 
‘elegrap. 
“ They are eminently i ive, and tly useful as models of 
efficient oratory.” 
Without exception they are ‘one of clear and persuasive statement. His happy quota- 
tions, his occasional use of quaint archaic . and, above all, the graceful vigour of, his 
ordinary language, prove that Mr. Bright has mastered the resources of his 


mother tongue." 
Saturday Keview. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux, a.p. 1091-1153. By James Correr Morison, MA. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. This day. 


if 
“One of the best tributions in our literature towards a vivid, in ligent, and worthy 
knowledge of European interests and thoughts and t and feelings during the ay ~ py ll 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. V. 


Cox, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the on § of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. (This day. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. By FRANciIs TURNER PALGRAVE. Small 4to. 
With numerous Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, gilt top, 9s. (This day. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 


Otp Boy. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall, and 
Portrait of the Author engraved by Jeens from G. F. Watt's Picture. 


(Nearly ready. 
“REALMAH.” By the Author of “ Friends 
in Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. [in a few days. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of 


YONGE'S NOVELS. Crown 8vo. Each vol. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. THE TRIAL. 
THE DAISY CHAIN, | HEARTSEASE, 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By the 


Author of “The Heir od — New Edition, 18mo, with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 4s. [This day. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My 


Children. By Professor KinGsLEY. New Edition, 18mo, with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norton. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (This day. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and arranged with Notes by R. C. Trencu, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: Readings from 


the best Authorities on English and European History. Selected and arranged 
by E. M. SEWELL and C, 


STUDIES in EARLY FRENCH POETRY. 


By WALTER BESANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


MISS 


(This day. 


M. Yqpae. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From 


Rollo to Edward II, By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra 
fop. 8vo. 58. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


and Arranged Hote, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 18mo. 4s, 6d. 


pnd PLACES; or, Etymological 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. CIX, 
for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 

- SOME NEW FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF QUEEN MARY. By Puy, 
FRIEDMANN. 

. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Harry CueEster. Part II, 

» REALMAH. By Arruur HEtrs. (Conclusion.) 

. LITTLE SEALSKIN. By Miss E. Keary. 

. CHRIST CHURCH SERVITORS in 1852. By ONE or THE. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By Miss YoncEe. (Continued.) 

. AUTUMN VIOLETS. By Miss Rosserit. 

. THE SUN’S DISTANCE. By J. N. Lockyer. 

. THE WOUNDED SOLDIER IN MODERN WARFARE. By F. W.F, 


w 


SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1869: 


a Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World for 
the Year 1869, forming a Manual for Politicians and Merchants, 
FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (£arly in November, 


ETCHING and ETCHERS: a Treatise, (n- 
tical and Practical. By P.G.HAMERTON. Royal 8vo. with Original Plates 
by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c., half morocco, 31s, 6d. 


“It ork of w thor, iter, and publisher alik feel 
of i by possibilit: have been the author 


THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, 


delivered at Cambridge. By the Rev. F, D. Maurice, Professor of Monl 
Philosophy. 8s. 6d. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, 


and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By SirS. W. 
—— Third Edition, 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, 21s. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN 


of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. By SirS.¥, 
sana New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustra 
tions, 16s. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S 


CENTRAL ARABIA, ‘vo. with Map, 
ALGRAVE. Fourth Cheaper Edition, crown 
Portrait of Author, 7s, 6d. 


‘THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 


Cromwell, and Pitt. Lect the Political History of “> By 
GoLpwin SMITH, New Edition, fep. 5s, 
GLOBE EDITIONS. 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS Won! 


With a Biographical Essay by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d." 


[Neat wok, 
MORTE D’ARTHUR: the Book of iy 


Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. Revised for © ler 
Use. By Sir Epwarp StracnEy. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORK. 


Edited by W. Crank and W. A. Wricut. LEighty-fifth Thousand, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS’ COMPLETE works 


Edited, with Life, by ALEXANDER SmirH. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the 


Original Editions, by Henry KinGstey. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Illustrated, 


Monthly Parte, 1s. ; Quataty vols. 4s.; gilt edges, 4s.6d. The following 
Volumes are now ready 
Vot. I. THE PUPILS OF, ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the Author & 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Vou. Il. THE HERMITS. By Professor KinGsLEy. 
Vou. Ill. SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F, W. Farrar. 


ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. 


Ethnology, and By the Rev, Isaac 


MacponaLp. Part II, Illustrated, 1s, Being the October Part of 


Edition, crown 8yo, 1 SUNDAY LIBRARY. hs. 
4 
MACMILLAN & CO., LON DON. 
BEAROE "ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES 


N 


ice, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Poul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 31, 1868. 
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